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Preface 


This book is the third in a series of studies on old Vedic society 
as outlined in the hymns of the Rgveda. The first of these studies 
(Nandi, 2001) emphasized the need to revisit the discourse from 
a holistic perspective and dislodge many of the misinformed 
ideas circulating in certain writings. The next work (Nandi, 2009) 
was much more multidimensional in scope in terms of both 
interpretative logic and intensive data recovery from all relevant 
disciplines bearing on the subject, a task not taken earlier. A major 
thrust of this work was to explain the origins of an ideology of 
nature worship as outlined in the Rgveda and firmly situate the text 
in the Bronze Age universe of the Indo-Iranian subcontinent. With 
historical and geographical parameters of the old Aryan society 
settled for good, it is time to have a good look at the Aryan world 
of matter, not studied earlier on the spectrum of a monograph. 
Understandably, the central focus of this book is on the phy- 
sical infrastructures which sustained and promoted production, 
accumulation and distribution of social goods. With territorial 
kingdoms, fortified urban spaces, high end agricultural produc- 
tion, an elaborate water management system, organized craft 
production and long distance trade by land and sea besides a 
thriving service sector, the discourse all together reaches a dif- 
ferent discursive platform. Needless to say that all these processes 
required an overarching power structure for a smooth run. The 
citadels, variously described as pur, durga, vrtra and vrjana which 
ensured the security of life and resources constituted the hub of a 
powerhouse in a particular locality. Since a power elite could not 
have erected massive walled settlements without an expansive ter- 
ritory to generate and multiply all types of resources from different 
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sectors, trade, agriculture, craft shops, pastures, forests, hill tracts 
and coastal colonies, large and small territorial kingdoms would 
automatically be around. A well-organized distribution mecha- 
nism is also on view on the basis of copious textual references to 
long distance trade by land and sea. 

The dispensation functioned perfectly well during the high tide 
of an interactive city-based global order. But with the breakdown 
of the world system throughout the civilized space, signs of unrest 
became visible, be it the capture of citadels, fights for fertile 
agricultural land, destruction of drainage works and increasing 
perils of long distance journeys whether by sea or land. All these 
aspects of the old Vedic society have naturally demanded separate 
chapters. The two concluding chapters of this book pick up their 
thread from the introductory segment which deals at length with 
the plurality of old Vedic society in terms of ethnic, linguistic, 
physical and cultural divergences and, accordingly undertake 
detailed examination of linguistic diversities and the diversity of 
funerary behaviour in the entire area. 

In the matter of text study I have depended on the interpretation 
of Sayana. But where the commentator has provided more than 
one interpretation to a stanza, I have exercised my own judgement 
to select the one that falls in line with the context and the narrative. 

Like in the two earlier works, the main basis of text study in 
this book has been the four volume Rgveda Samhita with the 
commentary of Sāyaņa, edited by F. Max Miller and first published 
in 1890-2. Text citations and other references appear in the main 
narrative and not in the form of footnotes. The text citations are in 
the order, mandala, sūkta and rk like 10.12.3. The list of references 
is confined to works actually cited rather than all the readings 
bearing on this book. Though not mentioned, these other readings 
have been immensely beneficial in weaving the fabric of the 
present narrative. In the course of my investigation I have received 
valuable help from friends and acquaintances. I thank them all. 


Patna R.N. NANDI 
21 October 2015 


Introduction 


The Meaning of Arya 


Contrary to the common perception of a homogeneous and 
monolithic ethno-linguistic community, the Arya of the Rgveda 
represented a loose association of diverse and disparate ethno- 
cultural groups at the same or different levels of social formation, 
interactive or unrelated, each with a separate identity but all thriving 
together under a common religious umbrella. Though the point 
was made more than two decades ago (Nandi, 1993), it seems to 
have been a little too unconventional to shake off path dependency 
in this specific area of study. The plurality of the Arya, however, 
seems well recognized in certain informed writings. According 
to one opinion, the term Arya represented a broad religious 
ideology, which could accommodate any one who subscribed to 
it (Erdosy, 1989: 41). However, Erdosy does not explain why the 
ideology should have originated where and when it did. Another 
scholar holds that as a sociological expression, the term ‘Arya’ 
denotes all those who took part in the concerned sacrifices and 
festivals (Kuiper, 1991, 96). There are clear indications that the 
Vedic speakers of the Rgveda knew Sanskrit, and interacted with 
Dravidian and Munda speakers (Kuiper, 1948; 1955; 1962). There 
may have been other ethnic or linguistic groups subscribing to the 
ideology but not always identifiable. 

In the bardic circles, the term Arya, which appears in nearly 37 
passages was signified as respectable, noble, faithful, devoted or 
righteous. None of these meanings has any ethnic significance. If 
anything, the term meant a righteous person, who strictly followed 
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a religious ideology. Those who subscribed to the ideology of Daiva 
worship were recognized as Arya or noble and those who did not, 
were denounced as Dasyu or enemy. This is the precise import 
of a passage (1.51.9) in which Indra is implored to recognize the 
Aryas who are the followers of right conduct and the Dasyus or the 
enemies who are non-believers (avratān) or the followers of false 
doctrines (apavratān) and to destroy the latter for the sake of the 
former (anuvrataya). As such, a Dasa, a Vrtra, a Pani, a Pakhta, a 
Bhalana, a Siva or a Visanin, all of whom represented divergent 
ethnic groups, could become an Arya, physical features and dialect 
being of little consequence in this ideological overarching. These 
peoples continued to speak their respective dialects and follow 
their lifestyles and even retain their ethnic names after subscribing 
to the ideology of Daiva worship and patronizing a particular 
bardic family. The point can be illustrated by referring to a passage 
of the Sixth Book which states that dāsas were converted into 
Aryas (yaya dāsāni āryāni kara, 6.22.10). Sāyaņas explanation 
of dāsāni as karmahīnāni (devoid of righteous action) and of 
aryani as karmayuktani (endowed with righteous action) seems 
appropriate. This seems to have been the manner in which many 
friendly ethnic chiefs like Sudas and Divodasa became followers 
of Arya religious ideology. Several dānastuti passages in honour 
of a Paktha (Pakthoon) chief appearing in the Eighth Book or a 
Parthian chief in the Sixth Book or a Persian chief also in the Sixth 
Book fall in place. Compared to this, non-friendly hostile chiefs 
and peoples were either eliminated or captured and reduced to 
a lowly position. If neither could be achieved, they were simply 
denounced as irreligious or bad people and enemies of the first 
order. However, differentiation within the Arya ranks may have 
surfaced as new peoples joined in and replenished the cult in their 
own way like in the case of all major religions of the world. 
Although conflicts between the Arya and their enemies centred 
around the politics of space and influence, the dividing line was 
always a religious one. This is evident from a large number of 
invectives used by bardic composers in relation to their non- 
believing opponents. To this category belong terms like adeva 
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(without Gods, 5.61.6), amanta (mindless, 10.22.8), arādhas 
(uncharitable, 5.61.6), atrātar (not protecting, 5.61.6), ayajūyān 
(not sacrificing, 7.6.3), asraddhan (disrespectful, 7.6.3), amitra 
(unfriendly, 1.133.1), anindra (disrespectful of Indra, 1.133.1) and 
akarmā (non-sacrificing, 10.22.8). Other categories are also on 
view like apavratan (followers of false beliefs; 1.51.9), anyavratan 
(practising other rituals; 10.22.8) and anrtadeva (worshippers of 
false gods, 7.104.14) and sisnadeva (worshippers of the phallic 
god, 7.21.5; 10.99.3). 

Even the language was not as homogeneous as it seems to be in 
the first appearance. A closer examination of the textual material 
reveals that apart from a more or less frozen liturgical dialect, there 
was a vernacular Vedic dialect which stood half-way between the 
liturgical dialect and the different non-Vedic ethnic dialects in 
disparate regions. The vernacular Vedic dialect developed variant 
forms in each of these regions though the variations may have 
been limited to a few lexical, structural and phonological features 
resulting from the long process of bilingualism between the 
speakers of vernacular Vedic dialect and those of the non-Vedic 
ethnic dialects. The Kanva poets of the Eighth Book already spoke 
a variant of Vedic dialect which is noticeable in their compositions. 
These variations were confined to declensional deviants of both 
roots and radicals. Puru, who like Kanva belonged to the Swat 
Valley and likewise exposed to the influence of a local dialect 
was also denounced by the purists of the Vedic speech as purum 
mrdhravācam (7.18.13) meaning Puru who spoke a perverted 
dialect. The presence of variant forms within the Vedic dialect is 
also evident from the expression vivāca carsanaya (6.31.1; 6.33.2), 
vivaca meaning diverse speech forms and carsanaya, a plural of 
carsani always used to signify the Vedic speaking community. 
If vivāca carsanaya meant diverse forms of Vedic speech, vivāca 
mrdhravaca and vivāca asivā (10.23.5) signified diversity of non- 
Vedic dialects. Non-vedic dialects were also characterized as 
vadhrvaca (7.18.9) or unproductive speech. The expression relates 
to a speech form, which, if applied to the prayer liturgy would 
produce no results. 
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The Age of the Aryas 
Writing more than a century ago, Arnold observed that: 


the ten Mandalas or cycles have gathered up the work of many periods, 
and that the original composition of the hymns was probably the work 
of several centuries. Great political and social changes occurred during 
the period in which this poetry was produced, but of these there exists 
no record, except such as is contained in the pages of the Rgveda itself, or 
may be distantly inferred from our knowledge of the general history of 
mankind. (Arnold, 1905: 1) 


Our knowledge of the general history of mankind has since 
improved considerably which may facilitate a reasoned correlation 
of what is recorded in the pages of the Rgveda with the information 
preserved in the archaeological record of northwestern South Asia 
during the Bronze Age. 

Since the compositions were in the nature of folk songs 
which could be authored as much by articulate poet-priests as 
by mundane professionals like chiefs, warriors, merchants, phy- 
sicians, craftsmen, navigators, and peasants, who depending on 
the circumstances could be both composers as well as subjects 
and objects of the compositions. The generic term ‘poet’ (kavi) is a 
postscript not always strictly related to the compositions. A hymn 
describing diverse agricultural activities could thus turn out to be 
the work of a peasant just as descriptions of seafaring could be the 
work of a navigator. Sometimes the professional tag is prefixed to 
the name of the poet as in the case of Bhisag Atharvan. The amount 
of expertise in the mantra dialect would also vary accordingly. The 
poet-priests who wished to invoke and motivate divine powers 
used an articulate form of the dialect employing select metres, 
vocabulary and word structures. Other composers, whose main 
interest was to document the experiences of everyday life, used a 
more earthy dialect using a different set of metres or a combination 
of such metres, a mundane vocabulary and word structure. This 
may have been the basis for distinguishing between divine poetry 
and popular poetry, both of which circulated as simultaneous 
parallel developments. However, at the time of final arrangement, 
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the two forms of poetry got mixed up with compositions in popular 
metres like Epic Anustubha or Epic Pankti appearing alongside of 
more sanctimonious metres like Tristubha, Anustubha and Jagati. 
The distinction between religious poetry and popular poetry 
is also evident from the fact that while all hymns are poems, all 
poems are not hymns and even all hymns do not have an overt 
religious justification (Arnold, 1905). 

Many of the hymns are descriptions of nature without any 
sacrificial motivation. A considerable number of the hymns may 
best be described as legends, spells or mythical examples which on 
being recited in an analogous situation were believed to re-activate 
their inherent truth or power so as to produce the effect desired 
by the reciter (Gonda, 1977: 118). In certain cases, part of the 
hymns must have served more specific purposes like controlling 
weather conditions, preserving reputation, continuance of life, 
funeral ceremonies, neutralizing the enemy, preventing fear of 
fire, neutralizing witchcraft, reviving the dead, counteracting 
poisoning, safe crossing of rivers, safe journey through the forest 
and so forth. Evidently, the non-ritualistic compositions, which 
account for nearly one-sixth of the 10,000 odd mantras or stanzas, 
occupy a very important position in the whole corpus. Thus, 
there are ‘all the signs of a genuine historical development, that 
is of united efforts in which a whole society of men have taken 
part, creating an inheritance which has passed through the 
generations from father to sor (Arnold, 1905: 21). A study of the 
text undertaken from such a holistic perspective at once sidelines 
the interest of certain scholars in delimiting the ‘social location 
of the text like when it is stated that the work was ‘produced and 
perpetuated by a category of religious specialists and reflects the 
outlook and interests of that category, and not those of all segments 
of society in that time’ (Trautmann, 2005: 18). 

If uninformed value judgements characterizing a certain genre 
of historical writings are set aside for a while, any diligent reader 
of the text cannot miss out on the large mass of information 
bearing on territorial kingdoms, fortified settlements, specialized 
production of craft goods, long distance trade by land and sea 
and a high end peasant economy to sustain all this. The forests, 
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the hill tracks and the coastal colonies were also around doing 
their bit to sustain this interactive prosessual architecture. Since 
a second edition of Harappan urbanization is unlikely during the 
post-Harappan period, all this data must relate to some part of 
Harappan urbanization itself, preferably during its degenerative 
stages. In archaeological terms, this decadent period of Harappan 
urban places on the mainland dates between 2300 Bc and 2000 Bc. 
In the Saurastra region the urban process began around 2200 Bc 
most likely as an attempt to relocate the urban process in a new 
viable area. Here in Saurastra the mature phase ended around 1900 
BC marking the beginning of a degenerative urban phenomenon 
which continued till 1700 Bc. Both the decadent chronozones, 
viz. 2300 Bc-2000 Bc and 1900 Bc-1700 sc fall inside what 
archaeologists describe as Middle Bronze Age. 

The Middle Bronze Age occupies a nodal point in the history 
of north-western South Asia, Afghanistan, Iran and South 
Central Asia. This vast territory was inhabited by ethno-linguistic 
communities with diverse material cultures but strong biological 
and cultural affinities. The two most important developments of 
the Middle Bronze Age in this area were persistent and widespread 
geo-climatic disorders which struck the region from the close of the 
third millennium Bc and disintegration of urban and proto-urban 
civilization over this vast area from about the same time. The urban 
decay also triggered an internal dynamic, which fructified in the 
shape of new cultural traditions and social reorganization. Many of 
the old customs and ideas still continued and the pursuit of gainful 
economic activities surfaced with a new dimension. Older dialects 
which occupied a marginal space during the urban phenomenon 
surged forward and new literary forms were articulated to give 
expression to the changing experiences of life. The destabilizing 
influence of widespread geo-climatic disorders and their social 
fallout can already be deciphered from the archaeological remains 
of the region. However, archaeology can provide only the visuals 
of a disaster and may even conceal much that would have filled up 
many shortcomings in a loose baggage of information. 

However, in a religious document such information is always 
incidental and disorganized and, in the present case frequently 
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a baggage of unrelated data far removed in time and space. This 
would suffice to warrant that the collection of information has to 
be thematic irrespective of hymns or stanzas in which these may 
appear. A pathological preference for communicating with the 
help of similes and metaphors, many of which are out of place, 
further distances the reader from the actual social realities of the 
same or different times. Finally, myths play an important role in 
the mode of bardic communication. Since myths reflect the coding 
of social information and an attempt to explain relationships 
between phenomena that are both cultural and natural, these need 
careful decoding and contextualization to get the full benefit of the 
data recovered. Such decoding becomes significant in view of the 
fact that ‘myths are ways of explaining paradoxes, the paradoxes 
of social order within extra social chaos, of the relationship of 
authority to power and the like’ (Middleton, 1967). 


The Land of the Aryas 


Judging by the geographical information furnished in the Rgveda, 
the homeland of the Aryas of the Rgveda stretched from Haryana 
and Rajasthan in the east to Afghanistan on the west and from 
the vale of Kashmir in the north to Kutch, Sindh and Baluchistan 
in the south. Except for the vale of Kashmir and certain parts of 
Afghanistan, this area was also the home of the Greater Indus 
Valley civilization. 

The Vendidad (FARGARD 1), which, on linguistic grounds 
is assign to a date much later than that of the Gathic portion of 
the Avesta, relates to themes which would be appropriate to a 
time which witnessed widespread destabilization of urban and 
proto-urban settlements on the Indo-Iranian subcontinent and, 
accordingly, may easily go back to the beginning of the Middle 
Bronze Age in this whole area. In the Vendīdād (FARGARD 1), 
Ahura Mazda is said to have created sixteen excellent regions for 
the habitation of Arya or Airya people which roughly correspond 
to the area delimited by the Rgveda bards. The enumeration starts 
from the north with Gava (Sogdiana), Baxdi (Bactria), Mouru 
(Marziana) and Nicaya, which lay between Baxdi and Mouru. 
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Taken together, these four regions constituted the northern 
extremity of Aryan homeland according to the Avesta. Similarly, 
the western extremity of the Aryan provinces was marked by 
the valleys of Haroiva (Rgvedic Sarayu, Old Persian Haroiva and 
modern Harirud), Haraiti (Rgvedic Saraswati, old Persian Haraiti, 
modern Argandab) and Haitumant (modern Helmand), all of 
which together account for the entire stretch of Irano-Afghan 
frontier. On the eastern site, the Vendīdād refers to Vaekreta, 
Varena, Haptahindu and Ranha. Ranha has not been satisfactorily 
identified, but Vaekreta refers to Gandhara, Varena to Buner and 
Haptahindu corresponding to Saptasindhu or the Land of Seven 
Rivers. Together these three provinces accounted for the whole of 
the Indo-Pak subcontinent. The remaining five provinces of the 
Aryans lay in the central and southern parts of Afghanistan. The 
most important of these Airyena Vaéjah with its almost yearlong 
winter is said to have been situated in the high altitudes of central 
Afghanistan ranging from the Hindukush on the west to Pamir in 
the east (Gnoli, 1989A, 44). 

This is the precise area of Afghanistan with its borderlands, 
which can be easily figured out from the hydronyms and ethno- 
nyms mentioned in the Rgveda. The references to hydronyms 
such as Kubha (Kabul), Krumu (Kurram), Gomati (Gomal), 
Sarayu (Harirud), Saraswati (Avestan Haraiti, present Argandab) 
and ethnonyms such as Bhalanas (the people inhabiting the 
Bolan Valley), Sivas (Siboi of the Greeks, modern Sibi about 
100 km south-east of Bolan Pass) and Paktha (Pakhtoons of 
eastern Afghanistan) would suggest that Baluchistan and the 
whole of central and southern Afghanistan formed part of the 
Aryan homeland in the Rgveda. The central Afghan highlands, 
which contend Airyena Vaéjah of the Avesta was also, home to 
the Soma plant. Mount Mujavanta of the Rgveda, Muja of the 
Ferberdin Yast (Yt. XIX.125.127) was the region where the Soma 
plant grew fabulous and was guarded by a dark skinned people 
inhabiting the valley of river Amšumatī. It is interesting to note 
that these hydronyms and ethnonyms are not passing allusions in 
the text. Rather, these areas and peoples are connected with the 
gift collection missions of bardic composers and violent conflicts 
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between chiefs for hegemonic supremacy in the concerned area. 

An overwhelming perception doing the rounds of history texts 
for different levels of readers seems to describe the Rgveda as the 
document of pastoral nomads. There is no denying that pastoral 
symbolism dominates large portions of the text and even intrudes 
into the passages which have nothing to do with cattle keeping or 
nomadism. But pastoral symbolism is one thing and the pastoral 
way of life is entirely different. 

There is also no denying that the cattle keeping communities 
occupied an important place in the earliest Vedic societies. But this 
is what they have done all through history of this subcontinent. 
Cattle keepers, nomadic or sedentary can and have always co- 
existed with village communities, urban societies, forest peoples, 
and hill dwellers exchanging goods and services with one another. 
Even today nomadic tribes camp outside a town or village for a 
few months doing whatever business they can do with the local 
people and then depart lock, stock and barrel. In the dizzy heights 
of Himalayas it is the nomads who first inform the Indian army 
authorities about any provocative activities on the international 
border. Clearly the chorus on pastoral nomadism in the Rgveda is 
unwarranted extra professionalism. The duty of a scientist, artist 
or writer is to engage in conflict against repressive regimes of 
knowledge. Any kind of limited knowledge is a form of bondage. 


CHAPTER 1 


The Nature of the State 


The Political Spectrum 


The political process in the Rgveda reveals several layers some of 
which can be clearly outlined. These different stages may have been 
synchronous but disparate. But these could also have been different 
chronological stages in the same or different regions. One of these 
stages may relate to a system of government in which community 
elders selected from amongst themselves, men with extraordinary 
leadership qualities to manage the affairs of the community and the 
territory settled by it. Such a system seems to be outlined by several 
hymns of the Second Book (2.1-2) which relate to a group of priestly 
functionaries collectively described as chants men (stotdrah) and 
a group comprising householding chiefs characterized as lords 
(sūrayah). The former performed different priestly functions at 
the sacrifice and depended on the latter for rewards in return for 
these services. The latter were instrumental in the organization 
of sacrifices and distribution of sacrificial fees suggesting that the 
lords also controlled the generation, extraction and distribution 
of resources by the community. Such extraction of resources is 
outlined by a passage of the First Book (1.70.5: visve nah svah bali 
bharanta) which shows that the resources were brought by the 
community for a group of chiefs and not just for one person. 

A different form of political arrangement may relate to tribal 
chiefs with a subject population and a habitat, sedentary or shifting 
within the territory of the donor king. This is well suggested by 
the expression janardjnah meaning ‘chiefs of people, who appear 
to have been subordinate to a king and whose loyalties could be 
transferred to a strong man patronized by the king. This happened 
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in one instance in which an overlord transferred ten of his radiant 
subordinate kings (dasa janarajnah) to provide patronage and 
protection to a poet who had found special favour with a king 
named Caidya Kasu (8.5.38). The person who received this 
patronage must have been a man of some strength to make things 
fall in line though in case of insubordination the donor king could 
always undertake punitive action. The tribal chiefs once again 
surface in a passage of the First Book in which king Susravas is 
said to have annexed the localities ruled by as many as twenty such 
rulers (dvidaša janarājūah, 1.53.9). The concerned tribes appear to 
have been confined to forests, hill tracts, and deserts depending on 
the ecological advantages of the surrounding area. 

The other form of government relates to chiefs or kings, 
elected or hereditary and ruling over a territory with well-settled 
population. Such a political order evolved from independent 
village localities administered by rich and powerful village chiefs 
gradually marked by a networking of such localities bound by 
common interest and ruled by a chief elected by a council of 
village chiefs. The importance and influence of the king varied in 
accordance with the territory ruled by him, amount of revenue 
gathering and the nature of coercive power. The networking may 
also have followed as a result of a rich and powerful chief and his 
armed companions trying to subordinate village localities as far as 
he could and establish dynastic rule. Such a political arrangement 
was more consensual than coercive in view of the fact that all village 
communities wanted to fend off marauding free booters who, in 
traditional societies always occupied the fringes of civilized space. 

As these small and big political domains began to mobilize 
resources depending on their geographical locations, agricultural, 
agro-industrial, forest and marine resources in the wake of 
external demand, interaction with distant communities and 
political entities increased rapidly. As interaction grew fast and 
revenues multiplied, security concerns took a front seat. As a 
system of armed guards proved ineffective, need for fortification 
increased. In the beginning the fortification may have been simple 
mud walls around the villages that mattered, but later on use of 
mud-brick, red-brick and stone became normal. The width and 
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the height of the surrounding wall also gradually increased. Since 
the political coordinates of a people are beyond archaeological 
reconstruction, one can assuredly fall back on textual information 
which is scattered but substantial. 

Any discourse on the political process in the Rgveda needs 
to begin with some understanding of the text composition 
itself. Unlike the much later Brahmana texts, which are largely 
documents making political statements in the form of certain 
rituals, the Rgveda is a vast oral literature with a millennial time- 
frame, encapsulating a large mass of knowledge texts of uneven 
size and quality which comprehend every aspect of human life. 
These texts were orally composed, preserved and transmitted 
through generations and in the process many were lost, disfigured 
and frequently mixed-up. A good look at the word structure of 
the stanzas reveals that most of the compositions were disjointed 
half sentences frequently with unrelated information clubbed 
together with the help of comparatives like na and iva. The similes 
and metaphors are sometimes outrageous and tend to destroy 
whatever little historical significance a part of the stanza may 
contain. Sometimes even these are missing and the reader has to 
construct the likely sequence on the basis of his own judgement. 
However, there are occasions when full sentences are provided and 
the sequence made unmistakably cleared. 


Political Terminology 


Settling down to a detailed analysis of the political system outlined 
in the text, we may focus on the wide spectrum of political 
terminology. Terms like raja, rajni, rajya, rāstra, rājanya, rājaputra, 
mahisi, samrāt, samrājūī, sāmrājya, ksatriya, senani and gramani 
come as a matter of asking, sometimes in direct signification of the 
political structure and sometimes as divine manifestation of these 
structures. The term rājā meant a king who could be of varying 
stature while the term rājya meant kingdom, which too could be of 
uneven size and importance. The term sāmrājya meant a very large 
kingdom or empire just as the term samrāt meant a great king or 
emperor. The term mahisi represented the chief queen, the same 
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as rājūī or samrājūī, an important constituent of royal authority 
during the old Vedic times and later. The term rāstra, which is 
frequently used in relation to the dominion governed by higher 
gods like Mitra and Varuna may have been somewhere between 
the rājya and sāmrājya or the same as either of the two. The term 
rajaputra, which occurs twice in the text, means a prince though 
the concerned passages do not furnish any information about 
their powers and functions in relation to the kingdom. The term 
rajanya represented armed companions of the king while the term 
ksatriya signified a powerful person possessed of royal authority. 
The former may have been associates of the king in matters of 
military offence and defence whereas ksatriya was a potential 
ruler though such a distinction is not invariably tenable. The term 
senānī relates to the chief military officer who is praised in about 
four passages of the text and his exploits adequately extolled. The 
term grāmaņī or the village chief, who represented the lowest rung 
of king’s administration, appears in two passages which sanctify 
his precedence over others in the matter of offering oblations. 
Another term which underlines the essence of royal authority 
and appears more than 50 times in the text is ksatra. This is the 
nearest approximation of the word ‘sovereignty’ which increased 
or decreased according to the ability of the king to overcome 
enemies and protect the kingdom against all types of danger. Any 
one possessed of ksatra was a ksatriya signifying a potential ruler. 
The term ksatriya itself occurs in this sense several times in the 
text. Attainment of ksatra or sovereign power was also the principal 
objective of ASvamedha sacrifice which was widely known and 
practised (1.162.22: havismān ašvah nah ksatram vantam) during 
the Rgvedic period. There is hardly any divinity who is not prayed 
for the acquisition of ruling power (1.157.6; 1.160.5; 4.21.1; 4.4.8; 
4.12.3; 4.42.1). Varuna himself is described as the lord of warrior 
might (1.25.5: ksatra sriyam naram). Political supremacy came 
through military conquests and territorial acquisitions like in the 
case of Brahamanaspati (1.40.8). The term ksatra also occurs in 
the sense of warriors, who, when nourished by plentiful butter and 
honey easily overcome the enemies (1.157.2: madhunā ghrtena 
nah ksatram uksatam prtnāsu). Another functionary of the state 
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who is not always on view was the dita (messenger), the life line 
of communication between the king and his people as well as 
between one king and another. 

The administration of the kingdom during the old Vedic as 
well as later Vedic times would, however, remain incomplete and 
ineffective in the absence of a religious functionary who not only 
sanctified the power of the king but even exercised great authority 
in matters of general political concern. In certain contexts this 
religious functionary appears under the name brahma, the high 
priest and the chief counsellor of the king deriving his authority 
from the podium of a politico-religious assembly called vidatha. 
Apart from sanctifying the power of the king, the high priest also 
helped in bonding different organs of the state with the king at 
the top. Besides brahma, adhvaryu and rtvij who make nearly 
seventeen and sixteen appearances respectively also represented 
the high priest for the greater part of the Rgvedic polity. Originally 
it was adhvaryu literally going towards (yu) the place of sacrifice 
(adhvar) who performed all the sundry jobs associated with the 
sacrifice. But as the community became more resourceful, the 
priestly functions became unbundled and several functionaries 
already make their appearance in the Second Book. ‘The ritual also 
devolved from mere word oblations (kavya-havya) to elaborate 
rituals like the lighting of sacrificial fire, pressing of the soma juice, 
inviting the gods, chanting of prayers, supervision of the entire 
activity, heralding the dignitaries like the king and the queen to the 
place of sacrifice and so forth. The appearance of rtvij (calendar 
man) also shows that great care was taken to ascertain and compute 
the right days and time for performance of particular rituals. 

Though scattered throughout the text and in unrelated contexts, 
this comprehensive vocabulary signifies every aspect of a political 
dominion known as state. As data recovery proceeds along with 
sequential reconstruction, the old Vedic state shows up with all 
the essential features which characterized a modern state, a fixed 
tertiary, a subject population, a reasonably structured organization 
of government and sovereign political authority exercised by the 
chief executive. Interestingly, the monarchical state had several 
gradations like sāmrājya, svarājya, rajya and petty kingdoms 
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ruled by insignificant kings called rājakā. Sāmrājya or the great 
kingdom was made of several kingdoms (rājya) just as rājya 
was made of several smaller monarchical domains. The kings of 
smaller political domains were pejoratively described as rājakā 
(kinglings). Probably another unit of monarchical rule was 
svarājya, which may have been lesser than the sāmrājya but greater 
than rājya. In one instance Varuna is called samrāt but Indra a 
svarat (7.82.2). 


The King and his Palace 


Though the hymns of the Rgveda do not say much about day- 
to-day life of kings, their attire or ornaments and palaces, some 
idea can be formed on the basis of the co-relation of textual and 
archaeological information. Textual material also needs to be 
carefully handled since much of the information comes in the 
shape of comparison, in this case between the gods and their 
earthly counterparts. Frequently gods are said to show up with 
the assets and attributes of prominent mortals like kings but 
sometimes it can be the other way round as well. For instance, 
Maruts are frequently described as dressed like kings (rājānah iva, 
1.85.8; 10.78.1; 8.5.38) with spear or axe in hand, wearing shining 
necklaces, ear ornaments, armlets, a golden cloak, bangles and a 
gold helmet on their head. Wearing necklaces of gold (niskagriva) 
was commonplace in old Vedic society. Just as it was with the 
important members of Harappan society. A male figurine from 
Harappa, probably an important person like a king or a merchant 
shows up with three or four graduated necklaces with beads of gold 
and stone (Kenoyer, 1998: 52). Though most of the male figures 
on Harappan glyptic art are bare headed showing combed hair 
braided in the middle of the head and tied in the shape of a bun at 
the back of the head, there are some which show up with a turban 
or head band, probably representing an important person like the 
king. The use of armbands can also be noticed on the Harappan 
figurines as well as in the statue of the so-called priest king. 

Gods like Varuna and Indra who shared the attributes of 
great earthly kings and flaunted their lifestyle are said to dwell 
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in huge palaces provided with a thousand doors and a thousand 
pillars (2.41.5; 7.88.5). The palaces of earthly rulers may also 
have been provided with numerous doors, gateways and pillars, 
the likes of which existed during different stages of Harappan 
urbanization particularly the structures in the citadel area. The 
walled Harappan settlements were frequently provided with more 
than one main gate on different sites of a sprawling campus so that 
people could find easy access to different parts of the enclosed area 
from different directions. Besides, a large number of doors and 
doorways were provided to different structures in different parts 
of the walled campus. Since these massive structures, like the so- 
called assembly hall at Harappa needed a large number of pillars 
for support, the references to palaces with thousand pillars need 
not be unrealistic. The Vedic-speaking chiefs, who possessed such 
fortified settlements and aspired to capture others could surely 
motivate their poets to describe these structures as forts with a 
thousand pillars (sahasrasthūņa). The kings who lived lavishly in 
such massive buildings were natural objects of admiration and 
eulogy. The admiration relates to people in general but the eulogy 
was part of choir singing by professional chants men and the king 
woke up every morning listening to his praises by singers at the 
gate of the palace. The practice is well attested by a passage of the 
Tenth Book (10.40.3) which refers to Asvins who are praised every 
morning like a king (jaranā iva kāpyā pratah jarathe). 

Though the text is not always explicit, the royal entourage must 
have been varied and a sizeable one. Apart from the princess 
(rajaputra) mentioned in similes in connection with Asvins 
and Aditi (10.40.3; 2.27.7), the chief queen, who constituted 
an important segment of royal administration was a fabulous 
occupant of the palace. Besides there must have been a large 
number of palace officers entrusted with different types of function 
and a horde of servants and attendants, both male and female. 

In the matter of physical appearance like hairdo, there exists 
striking similarity between what the poet says and what the 
Harappans show in their glyptic art. Take for instance the Trtsu 
people and their chief priest Vasistha who flaunted braided hair 
with a knot at the back of the head. This anticipates the kācchikā 
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cūdā of Panini and resembles the Harappan hairdo in terracotta 
figurines from most of the sites. These figurines show that men 
always braided their hair in the middle of the head and tied the 
locks in the shape of two buns at the back of the head. These bun- 
shaped knots may have been used to wear special ornaments. The 
bust size statue of the so-called priest-king, a robust person with 
braided hair, combed beard and wearing a wrapper over the left 
shoulder also falls in line. Several male figurines from different 
sites show that the men kept long spread out beards well combed. 
An archetypal representation in the bardic contexts relates to 
Indra who kept a long flowing beard and had to clean them of 
drops of soma after each drink. Keeping beard and moustaches 
was favoured as a sign of masculinity in South Asia till recently. As 
for hair braided in the middle of the head and locks bound in the 
shape of a bun at the back of the head, the practice since to have 
been fairly widespread during the Bronze Age but was gradually 
confined to the Kutch region as new peoples with new ideas of 
fashion moved in or as indigenous cultural processes underwent 
radical transformation. 


The King and his Territory 


Since kings and emperors cannot exist without a kingdom or empire, 
there should not be any hassle about the territorial character of 
the old Vedic state particularly in view of affirmative textual data, 
whether relating to divine rulers or their earthly counterparts. 
Take the example of divine rulers like Mitra and Varuna who are 
described as the Lords of the World asya bhuvanasya samraja 
(5.63.2). Elsewhere the world is described as a dominion and also 
as a house ruled by Mitra and Varuna (sāmrājyasya dhirghasrut 
varunasya, 8.25.17). 

Coming to earthly rulers, there are quite a few who controlled 
a vast stretch of territory and are described as a great lord or 
samrat. The Parthian chief Cayamana Abhyavarti, once in hot 
pursuit of some of his enemies came dashing down to the banks 
of Ravi, probably the settlement of Harappa (hariyuppiyā, 6.27.5) 
dislodged the local ruler and put two of his protegés in charge 
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of two separate domains, which together with his own kingdom 
in neighbouring Persia surely constituted a vast territory, 
either continuous or interspersed by independent chiefdoms. 
Appropriately, the Parthian chief was called samrāt and his charity 
as fabulous (parthvanam mahādaksiņā 6.27.8). The hegemony 
of Parthian rulers in certain parts of Punjab appears to have 
continued on a dynastic basis. Cayamana Kavi, who participated 
in the great ten kings’ battle against Sudasa and probably drowned 
himself in the course of crossing the river Ravi may have been 
operating from the domains of two of his father’s protegés. 

Incidentally, Sudasa also had his kingdom on the same Ravi 
Valley. Another king, Trasadasyu who was elevated to the position 
of a demi-god (ardhadeva) on account of his great authority and 
outstanding charity is characterized as the ruler of the Swat Valley, 
a dark-skinned chief, an Arya and samrāt. The great authority 
of this ruler becomes further evident from certain compositions 
of the Fourth Book (4.42.1-9) which equates the king with gods 
like Indra, Varuna and Agni and describes him as the creator of 
the heaven and the earth. When he drinks soma like the gods he 
becomes invincible and even gods like Indra, Varuna and Agni 
can do him no harm. He is also described as the sole owner of 
the wealth of his people. Though hyperbolic to a large extent, this 
hymn which was authored by the king himself gives some idea of 
the territorial sovereignty exercised by certain kings and the vast 
wealth generated by them which alone can justify massive walled 
settlements of the Harappan Bronze Age. However, the Swat Valley 
chiefs seem to have been associated with a later phase of Harappan 
culture known as the Gandhara Grave culture and ascribed to 
Harappan refugees from Sindh about the beginning of the second 
millennium Bc. 

Some idea of the size of a kingdom or empire seems discernible 
like in the case of Caidya Kasu who ordered ten of his radiant 
subordinate kings (8.5.38, hiranya samdrsah dasa rājūah 
amamhat) to provide patronage and protection to a poet who 
had found special favour with Caidya Kasu. Taken together the 
domains ruled by these ten kings would be considerable though 
it cannot be ascertained how much considerable. The use of the 
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term jana in this context may signify that the ten kings were the 
rulers of ten different tribal states (janarājya). There may have 
been a purpose behind this assignment since patronage to Vedic- 
speaking priests paved the way for ideological infiltration and 
ultimate indoctrination of the chiefs and their peoples, till now 
outside the influence zone of the Vedic speech and sacrificial 
liturgy. In any case, the territories inhabited and administered by 
the chiefs would be considerable and add to the overall authority 
of the superior king. An episode relating to Sudāsa, the hero of 
ten kings battle shows that the king undertook to perform a 
horse sacrifice, probably after his spectacular victory in the ten 
kings’ battle. After the horse had completed its wanderings, the 
chief priest declared that the king could perform his sacrifice 
anywhere on the earth—east, west, north or south. Clearly, the 
Trtsu king ruled over a vast territory and exercised his sovereignty 
over the entire region. In another instance, king Suśravas is said 
to have defeated twenty kings (1.53.9), who are described as tribal 
chieftains or janarājñah. In case the king annexed the kingdoms 
ruled by these twenty kings, he too would be a great king ruling 
over a vast territory. 

The territorial character of the state in old Vedic society is also 
evident from frequent episodes relating to the capture of fortified 
settlements, rich agricultural land and hydraulic architecture 
for water management. Taken together all this would signify an 
extensive region ruled by a king from the fortified centre with 
the help of a large number of functionaries entrusted with the 
responsibility of revenue collection, protection and infrastructure 
development. The term rājya which means a political dominion 
need not surface in all contexts and can very well be represented by 
other terms like ksiti and prthvi, both meaning inhabited territory 
like in a passage of the Fifth Book (5.37.4) which states that a king 
who offers plenty of beverage to Indra does not suffer in anyway, 
slays enemies with the help of armed companions and guards the 
people. The expression ksitih-kseti literally means ‘inhabits the 
territory’ which inter-alia means the dominion ruled by the king. 
Elsewhere the Fire God is compared to a king who inhabits his 
kingdom and is friendly to the people (1.73.3: hitamitrah na raja 
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prthvim upakseti). In the Sixth Book, the poet compares Visvadeva 
to a king, who is infallible, youthful, destroyer of enemies, endowed 
with royal power and provider of beautiful dwellings to his people 
(6.51.4). 

Another passage in the Tenth Book relates to the elimination of 
poverty and hunger with the help of large hearts of cattle and rich 
harvests, overcome the enemies and capture their booty (10.42.10). 
Evidently all this could be achieved under the leadership of a 
king who was assisted by warriors or subordinate kings. This and 
other passages underline the importance of warfare and the role 
of brave warriors in the preservation or expansion of the king’s 
political domain and the protection of the subject population. The 
territoriality of the kingdom is brought into sharp focus by the next 
passage which solicits the help of the warrior gods Brahmanaspati 
and Indra for protecting the kingdom in all directions as well 
as in the centre (10.42.11). The protection of the central part of 
the kingdom (madhyatah) may signify internal squabbles while 
the protection of the frontiers related to attacks by ambitious 
neighbourhood chiefs. 


Horses, Chariots and Territorial Conquests 


The importance attached to the horse and the chariot as the two 
essentials of territorial warfare is manifest from the divinization 
of chariot-makers and the war horse in the relevant portion of 
the text. The chariot-maker is eulogized in as many as forty-eight 
invocations spread over five sūktas. Similarly, the war horse is 
praised in four sūktas comprising twenty-one invocations. A careful 
investigator will notice that the chariot-maker and the war horse 
occupy the third and fourth spots respectively in this mandala 
after Agni and Indra. The interpretation of Sayana in relation to 
one of the invocations to the war horse, dadhikrā (4.38.1) appear 
significant in this connection. According to this passage the twin 
Gods Dyavaprthvi gave to the king horse for acquisition of land 
or territory (ksetrāsā) and sons for generating wealth from fertile 
cornfields (urvarāsām). 

Although the terms for horse and sons do not occur in this 
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passage, there is no reason to fault Sayana’s interpretations in view 
of a more substantial version of it appearing in the Dāsarājūa 
portion of the seventh mandala (7.19.3).In this passage, Trasadasyu 
is seen undertaking fights (dasyu hatye) for the acquisition of 
land (ksetrasāti). The term ksetrasati means to divide or to share 
land. The sharing of land, which actually meant allotment of 
land to individual families, could however take place only after 
the land was captured from the enemy. This passage of a family 
book falls in line with an invocation in the First Book (1.100.18), 
which states that Indra captured land and water from the dasyus 
and simyus and shared it with his white friends (sakhibhih 
svitnebhih). The expression ‘father’s field’ (tatasya urvarā) in the 
Apala hymn of the eighth mandala (8.91.5) also signifies family 
farms. Fights for acquisition of territory characterized by terms 
like kstrajese (1.33.15) also surface in the first mandala. 

Another invocation to Dadhikra refers to this extraordinary 
war horse engulfing five territories (paūca krstih). The importance 
of land for generating resources is also stressed by the fact that the 
Rbhus whose basic function was chariot making are stated to have 
created fertile fields (suksetra krnvan, 4.33.7) for the sacrifices. 
Probably this passage only underlines the role of chariot-borne 
warriors in capturing new territories. In several passages of the 
Dadhikra hymns, reference is made to the rows of chariot-borne 
warriors (4.38.6) piercing army columns raising dust in the process. 


The King and the People 


Although territory is an essential feature of state inasmuch as 
it provides the basic requirements of life, it is the people who 
matter most in terms of strength and weakness of a kingdom. 
A large territory with indolent people may not make a strong 
kingdom while a small territory with energetic and enterprising 
people can make a powerful kingdom. Perhaps the starting point 
of a state formation in old Vedic times was the emergence of 
tribal kingdoms in which a certain ethno-cultural community 
permanently or intermittently occupied a patch of territory and 
exploited its resources, paid homage and gifts to the chief. The 
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chief in turn offered protection and a part of the resources to the 
people for their subsistence. These tribal kingdoms appeared to 
have preceded as well as co-existed with territorial kingdoms 
and were known as jana-rājya (tribal kingdom). The term does 
not occur in the bardic document but the expression janarajnah 
(tribal kings), ten of whom are mentioned in connection with the 
charities of Caidya-kasu shows that tribal kingdoms were very 
much a reality of old Vedic political processes. The five divisions 
of Vedic speakers (parica janah) may also have been five different 
tribes, each governed collectively by a group of rich and powerful 
householders (grhapati/vispati) or by a chief elected or nominated 
by these groups. The collective will in relation to the installation 
of king, the stability of his kingdom, solidarity of his people and 
unhindered collection of the shares of revenue is recurrent in two 
consecutive hymns of the Tenth Book (10.173; 10.174). With the 
passage of time, some of these chiefs may have become dynastic 
rulers with or without the consent of the people. At this stage the 
personal ambitions, ability to take risk and provide leadership 
quality played a significant role and may be characteristic of a 
chief, who desires to become not once but many times a large stock 
breeder, a drinker of the soma, the king of the people and lord of 
the ever increasing wealth (3.43.5, ma kuvit gopām karase, kuvit 
janasya rajanam kuvit sutasya papivamsam rsi amrtasya vasvah 
siks). Since the same person could not become a king many times, 
the prayer may relate to a succession of dynastic rulers or, it may 
be dismissed as just another bardic hyperbole. 

Even when territory was signified as a central feature of king’s 
authority, the focus remained on the people. The terms which 
denote a subject population are jana, ksiti and carsani and the king 
(raja) or the mega king (samrāt) is described as lord of the people. 
But the term which signifies the core segment of population is vis. 
In several passages it occurs in opposition to primary kin (putra), 
extended kin (apatya) and the whole population (jana). Perhaps 
jana was a larger unit which encompassed all inhabitance of a 
kingdom while the vis was the main provider of resources for the 
king. This core segment comprised various households associated 
with diverse type of productive and distributive functions like 
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farming, cattle-keeping, manufacturing and commodity exchange. 
Such a division of labour and expertise, which created class 
distinctions within a more or less egalitarian community is already 
envisaged in the text. A passage of the First Book (1.113.6), which 
Michael Witzel considers to be among the earliest portions of the 
text datable between 1900 Bc and 1700 Bc (Witzel 1999) states 
that everyday the dawn shows up to motivate different people for 
different tasks, the rulers for the attainment of the royal authority 
(ksatraya tvam), the priest for sacrifices (Sravase tvam), traders 
and cultivators for access to wealth (mahiyai istaye tvam artham 
iva tvam ityai) and sundry people for diverse functions (visadrsa 
jivita avhipracakse). 

It is the vis which repeatedly appears in similes which underline 
the bonding between the king and his subjects. The vis could relate 
both to single peasant localities or cut across such localities. The 
leader of the vis was called vispati and it is these leaders who 
represented the vis at the court of the king and were responsible 
for depositing the king’s share of revenue. The interdependence 
of the king and the people is frequently eluded by reference to the 
structure of a wheel. Just as the spokes of a wheel remain attached 
to the rim or the axel, the people remain attached to the king 
(1.32.15; 8.77.3; 5.13.6; 1.141.9, arān nemih na). The comparison 
with spokes of a wheel emphasizes the collective strength and 
solidarity of a people rather than the equality of its different 
segments. The role of the king as ultimate protector and provider 
is also stressed frequently by comparing the people as flocking 
to the king just as rivers flock to the sea (10.124.8). The king is 
frequently described as the sole owner of people’s wealth and the 
chief extractor of royal share from the people (10.173.6, visah te 
kevalih balihūtah karat). The term for royal share is Bali which 
figures in several contexts and may have characterized agricultural 
goods, pastoral goods, craft products and tolls collected from 
peddlers of goods. Depending on the geographical location of the 
kingdom, the royal share could relate to forest goods, products of 
the highlands and items from coastal colonies. 

The prosperity of the kingdom could be assured only if there 
was a friendly relationship between the king and the people and 
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it is stated that a king who is friendly to his people prospers. Such 
bonding was necessary since squabbles within a section of the 
population could not be ruled out. This is underlined by a passage 
which entrusts the security of the kingdom to different gods in 
different directions as well as in the central part of the kingdom 
(madhyānta). The frontiers could be attacked by external enemies 
but in the central part of the kingdom, the danger always came 
from the people themselves. A friendly relationship between the 
king and his people marked a tactful blending of coercive power 
with concern for peoples welfare, which alone could evoke a sense 
of awe and respect towards the king (6.8.4). The prosperity of the 
kingdom is also organically related to a proactive and energetic 
people who relate to different vocations and services and perform 
these tasks satisfactorily (1.67.1). 


CHAPTER 2 


The Form of Government 


Role of Corporate Bodies: Vidatha, Sabha, Samiti 


The hymns of the Rgveda frequently relate to three different types of 
corporate bodies, vidatha, sabha and samiti with varying degrees of 
power and functions in relation to the royal administration. Of the 
three, vidatha appears with unfailing regularity in every portion of 
the text probably signifying its antiquity and continued existence 
through different chronological stages within a millennial corpus 
of oral compositions. The more central the work to the well-being 
of the community, the greater the power enjoyed by the persons. 
Reconstructing one such early stage, one might notice a horizontal 
divider separating chiefs of peasant or pastoral households called 
sūrayah who funded the performance of sacrificial rituals for the 
community and the group of priests or poets (stotārah) to perform 
this sacrifice on behalf of household chiefs in particular and the 
community in general. The next stage would be the election of 
a senior and powerful household chief (grhapati) who would 
organize the sacrifice on behalf of all other household chiefs and 
reward the priests for their sacrificial duty. 

At this stage the priests would be dependent on a single person 
and his affluence and clamour for a bounteous grhapati capable of 
enriching the priest on the occasion of the sacrifice. Chants like 
vamam grhapatir naya (6.53.2) (fetch us a bounteous grhapati) 
may relate to this stage of social and political development. As 
social and economic processes became more complex and security 
concerns increased, cooperation among peasant villages gave rise 
to peasant localities integrating several villages under a powerful 
leader. Perhaps it is at this stage that the chief is characterized as 
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the grhapati of the people (grhapati visam, 1.36.5). Accordingly, 
the term visam may signify either the people of a village or 
the people of an agglomeration of such villages. It is through 
the expansion of such networking of peasant villages that the 
political domain of a king finally emerged and the most powerful 
of household chiefs elevated to the position of a monarch. 
Alongside of this, the community of sacrificing priests also kept 
on expanding with the expansion of the liturgy and multiplication 
of ritual functionaries. Since all the ritual functions were not of the 
same liturgical significance, gradations soon appeared within the 
priestly community with some appropriating most of the charities 
and elevated to the highest position and others having to do with 
marginal shares down the priestly hierarchy. Already half a dozen 
functionaries surface in an early portion of the text (2.1.2). 

It was at this stage that the officiating priest at the vidatha 
sacrificial assembly was able to commandeer the king and his 
administration, the king deriving religious sanctification of his 
political authority from the liturgical service performed by the 
priest. Other members of the royal administration present on 
the occasion of ritual legitimating of king’s authority were the 
chief queen, the armed companions of the king and of course the 
priest himself, who together constituted the nucleus of political 
power. One might notice that four top layers of the administration 
enumerated in connection with the ratnahavimsi ceremony of the 
Rājasūya (4.33.11, 4.34.4) sacrifice are already present here. Others 
not on view but praised eloquently in different portions of the 
text were the senānī, gramani and the dita. The rathakāra is not 
mentioned by this name but he is very much present in several 
hymns dedicated to chariot builders, the Rbhus for whom the 
evening oblations were kept reserved. From this angle, vidatha- 
related episodes which frequently surface from so-called early 
family books appear to anticipate much later Rājasūya sacrifice of 
Brahmana texts which relate to enlisting the support of different 
constituents of the government by offering sacrificial oblation 
(havis) to each of these functionaries. In several instances the 
priest is seen claiming precedence over the king (4.50.8) suggesting 
that since royal authority derived sanctification from religious 
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authority, the latter was superior to the former, a debate which 
dragged on indefinitely. 

The term ‘sacrifice’ also needs to be situated in its perspective. 
The term, which means ritual, devotion, offering, worship, prayer 
clearly has no special relation to fire. For the greater part of the 
Rgveda compositions, the emphasis is on the word oblation 
(kavya-havya). A single piece of poetry or even a word structure 
with or without accent uttered soulfully and meditatively sufficed 
to qualify as a sacrifice. Although the fire god is one of the three 
most widely invoked divinities in the text, the instances in which 
something is actually being offered to the fire to be burnt down 
are extremely few and far between. Even when edibles like fried 
grains (3.53), deep fried cakes, grain flour, hard baked flour 
cakes, a pudding of rice and milk and a gruel made from flour 
and curd were ceremonially offered to different divinities, there is 
no mention of these materials thrown into leaping fire. Probably 
these offerings anticipate those of mejoriterian Indians today who 
place various edibles in front of an idol and take these away after 
sometime presuming that the god has eaten and drank his share 
of the offering. The importance attached to verbal incantation 
which passed as sacrifice can be seen from the expression vidathya 
vak (1.67.3) meaning speech, sharp and loud entrenched at the 
vidatha. High decible speeches at the vidatha sacrificial assembly 
can also be surmised from the desire to speak loudly of the 
bravery of heroes at the vidatha gatherings. This is evident from 
the expression (brhadvadema vidathe suvirah) which appears 
on numerous occasions. It appears that the sacrificial fire of the 
vidatha was lit up every dawn amid chants of priests which woke 
up people from their sleep (3.39.2) and was kept alive throughout 
the day with the high rise smokes serving as the flag of the vidatha 
(1.60.1). The deliberations at the vidatha covered a wide range of 
topics—social, political, economic, military and of course religious. 
Judging from the oblation offered to four carpenter brothers who 
delivered victory giving carriages to the warriors, the vidatha also 
seems to have served as a place of gift sharing (4.36.5). As for the 
gathering, the whole people could participate in the meeting of 
the vidatha only during the evening oblation after breaking loose 
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from their respective work. However, on special occasions like 
traders setting out on trading journeys or chariot-borne warriors 
on victory trail arrived at the vidatha for receiving divine blessings 
during the morning oblation (10.63.14). 


Sabha 


Compared to the vidatha, the sabhā appears to have been an 
assembly of all important members of the community, who 
gathered at a fixed place like a hall to discuss matters relating to the 
community and express feelings and opinions on different topics. 
As in the vidatha, speech, loud and clear was the hallmark of 
deliberations, a practice in which every member wanted to score 
over all others (10.71.10). Since wealth and power were the basic 
qualifications of a member of the sabhā, less well-to-do members 
of the society remained unrepresented and their feelings obscured 
by the high decible speeches in the sabhd. These qualifications 
also entitled important functionaries of the stage to double up as 
members of the sabhā there by serving as a kind of liaison between 
the king and the people. This was necessary as well since there is no 
evidence of the kings participation in the meetings of the sabhā. 
These members regularly informed the king about the feelings of 
the people and things they wanted the king to do pre-empting 
thereby any discontent which might unsettle the authority of the 
king. 

Unlike the vidatha, the sabha did not have any religious or 
political functions and, compared to the vidatha, which went 
back to very ancient times, the sabhā appears to have been of 
recent origin, surfacing as it did about a time when the state had 
come into existence. The appearance of the sabhā may suggest a 
large population scenario in which the entire community could 
not any longer assemble at the vidatha and a pressing need was 
felt to constitute an assembly which could reflect the feelings of 
the people on a representative basis though the representation 
remained confined to the rich (4.2.5, 8.4.9), the powerful (2.24.13), 
the knowledgeable (6.28.6, 4.2.5) and the wellborn (7.1.4). The 
meetings of the sabhā were held periodically at a fixed point of the 
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day, probably in the evening. This means that for most part of the 
year the assembly hall remained vacant and could be used for other 
purposes like games and entertainments. If elected on hereditary 
basis, a member of the sabhā could be as young as twenty. But the 
first generation member, who needed quite a few years to become 
wealthy and influential through hard work and contacts would not 
be as young and may be around thirty at the time of his first sitting 
in the sabha. 


Samiti 


If the vidatha was a politico-religious assembly of the whole 
community and the sabhā an assembly of people's representatives, 
the samiti was a distinctive politico-administrative body. The 
meetings of the samiti were of two categories. The first category 
of meetings involved the king, his subordinate chiefs and strategic 
allies besides certain important functionaries of the state. The 
deliberations covered matters of strategic importance like military 
offence, defence and reconciliation like the one which preceded 
the alliance of ten kings against Sudasa or twenty kings against 
Susravas. This is the purport of the simile (10.97.6) which com- 
pares the gathering of chiefs in the samiti with the gathering of 
herbals in the house of the physician. Though the similes are some- 
times outrageous, this one underlines the concordant nature of 
the two categories. Just as a combination of herbals multiplies 
the healing effect, the unity of the king, his allies and subordinate 
chiefs enhances the well-being of the people and the power of the 
state. The other category of meetings related to those involving all 
important functionaries of the state with the king as the presiding 
officer. These meetings related to the transaction of day-to-day 
business and important decisions relating to the well-being of 
people and security of the kingdom. These meetings appeared 
to have been held more regularly than the one mentioned above. 
Great emphasis is put on the concurrence of views and opinions in 
the meetings of the samiti. 

Probably the members of the samiti included high functionaries 
like officers of the army, the chief minister, the chief revenue 
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collector and the high priest, each one of whom could turn the 
table on the king and were expected to think alike (10.191.3) and 
present a consensual policy statement with which the king was 
required to fall in line. At other times these members were required 
to fall in line with the king’s own opinion and policy statement. 
Depending on how powerful the king was and how strong his 
bonding was with the more potentially threatening members of 
the administration, the king could dominate over the members of 
the samiti or be submissive to the opinion expressed by them. The 
former situation seems highlighted by a passage of the Ninth Book 
(9.92.6) which compares the king entering the samiti council room 
like a priest entering a sacrificial hall with sacrificial animals. These 
passages make two things clear, first the considerable size of the 
samiti and second the dominance of the king over the members 
of the council. Like the priest sacrifices (10.166.4) animals in 
the name of the sacrifice, the king could eject a member at will, 
disentitle him of his power, send him to the prison, banish him 
from the kingdom and even execute him. Probably there were no 
constants in the composition, powers and functioning of different 
corporate bodies like vidatha, sabhā and samiti. These varied from 
one chronological stage to another as well as from one region to 
another within the same chronological stage, all within the same 
millennial chronozone of the old Vedic society. 


The Rituals of Empowerment 


An important feature of the old Vedic political system was the 
religious authentication of political power which inevitably gave 
rise to the doctrine of the divine right of kingship. Sanctification of 
political power already presupposes a binary division of the social 
group in which one section wielded political power but depended 
on another for religious sanctification of power. It also shows that 
the group which enjoyed political authority was the controllers 
and distributors of social goods while the other was the receiver of 
a part of such goods in return for rendering religious legitimation. 
Such bonding of the ruling and priestly classes apart from being 
beneficial to either in terms of entitlement to power and resources 
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distinguished them from the rest of the community which was 
the real provider of goods and resources but had no control in 
the matter of distribution. The place where the political authority 
received religious authentication was the vidatha, literally the 
knowledge centre, where the community elders congregated to 
deliberate and decide matters relating to the whole community. 

Gradually as the community expanded, a networking of pea- 
sant or pastoral householdings across villages came about and 
the management of the entire area was entrusted to a prestigious 
and powerful household chief. The networking of peasant villages 
appears to have been known as vis and the elevated householder 
described as the lord of the vis (grhaptir višām). This seems to 
have been the process through which a vast networking of peasant 
villages emerged as the political domain of a chief who was called 
raja or king. Alongside of this, the power of vidatha sacrificial 
assembly also increased and the chief priest reached a position 
where he could dictate terms with the king suggesting thereby that 
the increase of political authority had a co-ordinate relation with 
increasing religious authority. 

With the passage of time, the whole area known as the Land of 
Seven Rivers became dotted with small and big kingdoms, each 
with its own infrastructure of agricultural land, pastures, groves, 
water courses and a graded structure of functionaries for the 
management of production, collection and distribution of raw 
materials and finished goods. In certain areas, where the kingdom 
bordered on forests, highlands and coasts, access to raw materials 
from these sources would be direct. In other cases the chief had 
to depend on peddlers and caravaneers who passed along the 
trade routes and frequently accessed areas far removed from these 
routes. With the growing inflow of diverse type of raw materials, 
production in the craft-shops intensified and demands for prestige 
goods increased. Alongside of this, competition for accessing 
larger areas of agricultural land, trade routes and resource zones 
like forests, highlands and coastal regions increased, which 
inevitably brought different kingdoms to a potential conflict 
situation, with wars and conquest becoming the order of the day. 
Wars and conquests which also involved the capture of fortified 
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centres of political authority surface as a matter of asking in every 
portion of the Rgveda and may relate to a time when these fortified 
settlements constituted an important marker of the political 
landscape possibly during the decaying stages of Harappan urban 
places. 


The Asvamedha Sacrifice 


This was a stage of political development which called for more 
potential and elaborate rituals of political empowerment like the 
Rajasuya and the Asvamedha. Though the former is not mentioned 
in the text all that was associated with it in later Brahmana texts 
can be anticipated. As for ASvamedha, the term occurs in three 
passages as the name of a king but not much effort is needed to 
show that the Ašvamedha sacrifice was performed by certain mega 
kings with all the grandeur which was associated with it during the 
later Vedic period. It is unlikely that a king would be christened as 
Asvamedha without the ritual being widely known and practiced. 
There are two separate but consecutive hymns (1.162; 1.163) in the 
First Book of the Rgveda, which deal exclusively with the ritual and 
its different paraphernalia. Incidentally, in a recent revision of the 
internal chronology of the text (Witzel, 1999), the First Book has 
been assigned to the earliest phase of Rgveda compositions dated 
between 1900 Bc and 1700 Bc. Taken together the hymns show up 
with 35 stanzas which provide copious details of the ritual, more 
or less sequentially though not without occasional mix-up in the 
arrangement of stanzas. The ritual will gradually unfold itself as 
we proceed with actual instances of kings undertaking to perform 
the horse sacrifice. 

Attention immediately focuses on King Sudasa, a powerful 
Dasa king subscribing to the religious practices of the Aryas and 
accordingly elevated to a position of great authority and respect 
by certain families of poets. Sudāsa appears to have performed 
not one but two Asvamedha sacrifices. First, before the ten kings’ 
battle when Kusikas headed by Visvamitra functioned as the 
king’s priests and eulogists. Second, after the ten kings’ battle 
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when Vasistha was the chief priest of the king. In the first case, 
the sacrificial horse which seems to have been accompanied by an 
army was ceremonially set free so that it could roam about and the 
accompanying army bring the refractory chiefs under control. This 
is the precise significance of the expression 'O Sudāsa, set the horse 
free for the acquisition of wealth (3.53.11, ašvam rāye pra muncata 
sudāsah). The bard then wishes the king to slay his enemies east, 
west and north (raja vrtram janghanat prak apak udak), and then 
at the earth’s choicest place perform his sacrifice (3.53.11, atha 
yajate a prthivyam). The expression prthivyam, meaning anywhere 
on the earth, actually meant anywhere on the concurred lands. 

In the second case, the sacrifice was performed on the banks of 
the Yamuna where the king offered the heads of horses, killed in 
the battle to Indra as a mark of thanksgiving for the god’s divine 
support in winning an impossible military engagement (7.18.19). 
There is slight difference in the performance of two Asvamedha 
sacrifices by Sudasa. In the first case the paraphernalia, which 
related to a ceremonial sendoff and a ceremonial welcome to 
the sacrificial horse and the escort party, consummation of the 
sacrifice through chants in owner of the horse, the slaughter of 
the horse, the distribution of the cooked meat and a ceremonial 
thanksgiving to the departed horse and the gods, all mentioned 
in the two Ašvamedha hymns of the First Book (1.162; 1.163) 
appear to have been gone through. But in the case of the second 
Asvamedha sacrifice, there is no mention of any of these details 
though the effect was the same since in either case it was the horse 
and the accompanying army which helped the conquest of new 
lands. 

In the first case there is no suggestion of how far and in which 
direction Sudasa extended his territories, but in the second case the 
annexation extended from the Ravi Valley to the banks of Yamuna 
where Sudasa and his allies captured the fortified strongholds 
belonging to arch enemies Anu and Puru (7.18.13). The two 
facilitators of the conquest of Sudasa, Ajas and Sigrus who also 
appear to have been harassed by the enemies of Sudasa naturally 
lent their support to the Trtsu king. The Ajas may have belonged 
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to the Ajnala region of Punjab and the Sigru to the Sikar district 
of Rajasthan. Although the group of ten kings armed with heavy 
axes (7.83.1: prthu parasavah) is said to have arrived from the east 
(praca), the coalition included a Scythian chief, a chief of the Bolan 
Valley, a Sibi chief and a chief of the Pakhtoons besides a Parthian 
chief Cayamana Kavi, all of whom ruled areas far to the south- 
west and west of not only of the river Yamuna but also of Ravi 
itself. Perhaps the core group constituted by Vedic-speaking chiefs 
which ruled the area between Yamuna and Sutlej rivers and the 
non-Vedic chiefs travelled through a far southern route to meet 
the core group in the core area. 

Turning to the two Asvamedha hymns, one would come across 
many interesting details of the ritual. The opening stanza of 
one of these hymns (1.162.1) relates to the ceremonial welcome 
of the sacrificial horse after its victorious return. It refers to the 
proceedings taking place at the vidatha sacrificial ground (vidathe) 
with different groups of priests engaged in different types of activity 
like inviting the gods, pressing the soma juice, igniting the fire, 
offering the oblations and chanting the heroic deeds of the divinely- 
born horse (deva jātasya vajinah vīryāni pravaksydma). The heroic 
deeds of the horse actually related to the fights undertaken by the 
accompanying army to free the horse from enemy kings or the 
meek submission of other kings frightened by the mighty army 
trailing the horse. Interestingly, the chants of bravery were uttered 
at the vidatha gatherings to the great delight of the assembled 
members signifying that the council which earlier authenticated 
the political authority of smaller chiefs and kings was now playing 
a more crucial role in legitimizing the territorial sovereignty of 
mega kings and emperors. 

There were several stages in the performance of a horse sacrifice 
which may have spanned a long period of time, consumed huge 
amounts of wealth and requisitioned considerable manpower 
resources. The first stage of the ritual began with a ceremonial 
send off to the horse, decorated with colourful robes, ornaments, 
specially crafted reins anda fluttering flag fixed on its back (1.163.9). 
The flag, which represented the king intending to perform the 
horse sacrifice could be visible from a distance alerting friends 
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and enemies alike, the former preparing to welcome the horse and 
its entourage and the latter readying to fight with the intruders. 
Although the horse was free to move, it could not be allowed to 
stray into rough tracks where the carts could become inoperative 
and the journey extremely slow. The expression sugebhih pathibhih 
(1.163.6) in one of the stanzas relating to the route of the horse is 
a fair indication of the fact that only cartable roads were used for 
travel throughout the journey. 

Some idea of the entourage is provided by a passage (1.163.8) 
which states that the horse was being trailed by a chariot (anu- 
rathah), several cattle carts (gāvah), warriors (maryāh), and a large 
commissariat (vratdsah). The chariot may have been meant for the 
army general who was not expected to travel on foot while the 
bullock-carts may have been meant for lesser dignitaries as well as 
for carrying provisions to meet the daily requirements. Some of the 
poets and singers may also have accompanied the horse to prepare 
oral accounts of the doings of the horse and the accompanying 
brave men which would be the basis for lyrics to be chanted before 
the vidatha gathering on the return of the horse. The maryah 
appear to have been foot-soldiers, who like the members of the 
commissariat ran with the slow paced bullock-carts and chariots, 
comfortably covering 30-50 km during the course of the day and at 
sundown camped at a convenient place for the night halt. The role 
of commissariat in the success of marching armies is too obvious 
to be emphasized. In the commissariat, there would be cooks and 
attendants, makers and menders of tracks, servitors for cleaning 
cloths and utensils, providing fodder to the animals, artisans for 
repairing the carts and weapons and similar other members. 

The second stage of the ritual related to the return ceremony 
in which the horse and the victorious party were received as soon 
as they entered the kingdom, the ceremony getting bigger with 
the arrival of the party at the capital. As the party settled down 
everyone went to rest and relax. From this time onwards the 
focus was on the horse and its well-being. It was fed well so that it 
could fatten up by the time it was taken for slaughter (1.162.12). 
The feeding was not confined to fodder but included high calorie 
food like flour-cakes, puroddsa (1.162.3). The priests and poets 
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became active with the final preparation of the ritual with chants 
of the heroic actions of the horse ringing the air at the vidatha 
gatherings. Different categories of priests became engaged in their 
respective jobs, the Hota inviting the gods to the place of sacrifice, 
the adhvaryu igniting the sacrificial fire, the soma presses rubbing 
the grind stones to extract the soma juice and so on (1.162.5). 

The final stage of the horse sacrifice related to a bloody part 
of the ritual. A tree was cut and the wood dressed up for making 
the sacrificial post, which, when ready and fixed in place received 
a liberal application of clarified butter (1.162.6). At the time of 
the sacrifice the slaughter horse was cleaned and a given a bath, 
taken to the place of slaughter with a goat ahead of it and singers 
following behind (1.162.3; 1.162.4). The goat (chagah), the share of 
god Pusan was the first to go. Then, the horse with legs and neck 
firmly tied and reins in place was held fast by two men while a third 
severed its head (1.162.8; 1.162.19). The slaughterers removed the 
skin, cleaned the stomach and carefully cut the body part by part, 
each of which was meant for a particular god (1.162.10; 1.162.18). 
The gods were sitting around the place of sacrifice and anything 
which fell from the cutting tools or cooking vessels were meant for 
offering to the gods (1.162.11) so that no part of the prestigious 
animal was wasted. The dirt which had settled down on the knives 
and the hands and nails of slayers and the flies which had sat on 
the dressed meat were all cleaned up (1.162.9). The dressed meat 
was cooked along with condiments in a large cauldron covered 
with lid and heated by an oven (1.162.13). The cook frequently 
checked the state of cooking by removing the lid and quickly put 
it on to prevent escape of the appetizing smell (1.162.15). The 
cooking done, plates and ladle were readied for distribution of 
the cooked meat (1.162.17). The concluding part of the ceremony 
related to chants of thanksgiving addressed to the gods as well as 
to the soul of the sacrificial horse, which now ranked even higher 
than gods like Indra and travelled in a horse-drawn chariot to the 
divine world (1.162.21). 

The details of the horse sacrifice show that the sacrificial area 
was a very large one with different parts earmarked for specific 
purposes. There was an area meant for the ritualistic observances 
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of different categories of priests, an area for the resting and feed- 
ing place of the horse, a slaughter area with three slaughterers, 
a cooking-cum-dining area with cooks, helpers and supervisors 
and an area earmarked for the sitting arrangement of the king and 
his royal entourage, officers of the state, important public figures, 
poets and singers besides a large class of servitors associated 
with each of these areas. The common man appears to have been 
largely excluded from the ceremony except in the form of different 
categories of service providers. 

There are stanzas which highlight the purpose of the sacrifice. 
According to one of them, the horse sacrifice ensured the king 
and all others associated with the sacrifice, of brave sons, fabulous 
stocks of cattle and horses, wealth and ofcourse invincible royal 
authority (1.162.22: ksatram vantām). A large part of the wealth 
was brought by the army escorting the horse and collected in the 
course of the conquests (1.162.2: rātim nayanti). Even without the 
sacrifice, the king would be a supreme ruler of whatever territory 
the horse and the accompanying army had brought under his 
control. If the king was powerful enough he could achieve this 
conquest without the divine blessings and soulful chants of priests 
for success. But the publicity would not be there and the priests and 
gods needlessly ‘angered’ Clearly the king had nothing to lose if he 
consummated the sacrifice in a big way and earned everybody's 
awe and respect. On certain occasions the sky high reputation of 
the king and his army was sufficient to unnerve chiefs in distant 
lands and motivate their eventual submission. In essence, the 
details of horse sacrifice outlined here are hardly any different 
from those described in later Brahmana texts. Certain rites like 
the queen lying down with the horse for some time may have been 
the usual priestly ploy of inflating the ritual and appropriate larger 
shares of gifts. This rite underlined the queen imbibing through 
a symbolic coital act all that the horse stood for, strength, speed, 
courage and invincibility and pass it on to the family so that the 
reigning king and his successors can emulate the horse, who is 
sometimes equated with gods like Indra. 
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The Incipient Rājasūya 


Although there is no doubt about the horse sacrifice being widely 
known and practised during a major part of old Vedic history 
which coincided with the rise of territorial states perhaps during 
the early Bronze Age, the information relating to a ritual which 
may anticipate the Rājasūya sacrifice may not be too difficult to 
identify and assemble. The horse sacrifice related to the expansion 
of the territorial sovereignty of the king to areas brought under 
control through conquest or concord in the course of the 
wanderings of the horse and the escort party. The Rājasūya on the 
other hand, related to the consolidation of the state administration 
through a bonding of different organs of the government to the 
king. The essence of the ritual was a mutual exchange of trust and 
allegiance between the king on one hand and the functionaries of 
the state on the other. The king ceremonially approached every 
functionary to offer a part of the oblation (havis) accompanied by 
gifts, which meant different things to different functionaries. The 
royal functionaries, in their turn offered the king not merely their 
support but unflinching loyalty to the person and policies of the 
king. The suffix siya in the word Rājasūya simply means sacrifice 
or libation. But it also means extraction probably of royal support 
to officers and the latter’s allegiance to the king. The role of the chief 
priest who conducted the ritual and the place of sacrifice were of 
crucial importance and, from this angle a continuity of political 
process existed throughout the Vedic period with the Rgveda and 
the Brahmana texts representing two nodal points of time. 

The Brahmana texts which outlined the paraphernalia of the 
Rājasūya sacrifice are a kind of political document and the rituals 
elaborated therein are political statements of a prescriptive or 
mandatory nature depending on the nature of rapport between the 
king and the chief priest. Since Rgveda is not a political document 
like the Brahmana texts, the composers of hymns are not expected 
to furnish all information relating to a particular aspect of life at 
one place though this too can be evidenced in different portions of 
the text. The notions of ‘early and late’ portions of the text also do 
not matter since any portion of the Rgveda is much older than the 
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Brāhmana texts. If these facts of Rgvedic history are kept in mind, 
it would not be difficult to focus on the religious sanctification of 
the different organs of the state, some mentioned at one place and 
others separately but substantially. This is precisely what the much 
later ratnahavimsi ceremony of the Rājsuya sacrifice signified. 

The number of functionaries mentioned in the ratnahavimsi 
segment of the sacrifice vary between eleven and fourteen of 
whom seven already make their appearance in different portions 
of the Rgveda. They are the king, the chief queen, the high priest, 
the armed kinsmen or companions of the king, the chief of the 
militia, a group of chariot makers and the chief representative of 
the king in the countryside. The first four of these constituted the 
core segment of monarchical state and at one stage the core sufficed 
for the administration of small territorial states since members 
from among the armed companions of the king could double up 
as the chief of the militia, the chief revenue collector and the chief 
manager of the countryside. But there were functions essential 
to the maintenance of both the monarchy and the kingdom such 
as chariot making and chariot driving. The four top layers of the 
government are frequently associated with the vidatha sacrificial 
assembly where the priests and community elders sanctified the 
political authority of these constituents. The expression vidathya 
samrat used for one of the gods already underlines the practice of 
religious sanctification of political authority. Similarly, the presence 
of nesta or the herald at the place of sacrifice also highlights the 
practice of ceremonial introduction of royal functionaries to the 
community elders, the sacrificial fire and the invisible gods. 

In a few passages, the chief queen is seen being brought to 
the place of sacrifice and her position as number two or three of 
the administration ritually authenticated (5.37.3, yah im isiram 
mahisim vahāte iyam vadhūh patim icchanti eti). Though Sayana 
understands the expression iyam vadhūh as the wife of Indra 
coming to the sacrifice, being offered by the unnamed king, it may 
actually refer to the practice of the nesta priest formally bringing 
the kings wife to the place of sacrifice. The expressions vadhūh and 
mahisi show that the woman was already wedded to the king and 
occupied the position of chief queen but, perhaps without proper 
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entitlement to the powers and functions associated with the chief 
gueens rank. This alone can explain the other part of the statement 
which relates to the chief queen approaching her spouse-king 
(patim) at the place of the sacrifice. It was this ritual authentication 
which entitled the queen to exercise her powers and functions 
normally with the consent of the king, but at times independently 
of the king and even against his wishes like in the case of a poet- 
oblator who was refused patronage by the king but the queen 
undertook some amount of damage control, gifted to him two 
beautiful red horses, heads of cattle and smaller quadrupeds 
besides giving directions for the next destination (5.61.5-10; 
Nandi, 2001: 86). At one place the chief queen is compared to the 
sacrificial fire to state that like fire, all the riches derived from the 
queen (5.27.7: mahisi iva tvat rayih udirate). 

The priest, who was the master of ceremonies normally, occu- 
pied the number two slot in the administration but frequently 
claimed precedence over the king like in a passage of the Fourth 
Book (yasmin rājani brahmā pūrvah eti, 4.50.8). The presence of 
armed men at the vidatha sacrifice is also significant since without 
a committed band of powerful armed men, the priest, the king and 
the chief queen would mean nothing to a monarchical state. The 
importance of these brave men is also evident from the practice of 
regular chants in their praise frequently characterized by a desire 
to this effect. Sample the passage which implores the collective 
gods Maruts to increase wealth belonging to the desired heroes 
(spārhā vīram), to protect the priest (sāmavipram rsi avatha), to 
provide wealth associated with the horses (arvantam vajam) and 
to uphold the king, endowing him with affluence (5.54.14: rajanam 
Srustimantam dhattha). Mark the presence of the king, the priest 
and the brave hero at the place of sacrifice. The presence of a brave 
warrior who appears to have been the commander of a strong 
army, combines well with the desire to obtain wealth associated 
with horses or wealth captured with the help of war horses. Clearly 
the army chief is already in good company with the king and the 
priest no matter if the stanzas in praise of the senānī are scattered 
in the text. 

As for the chief of the army, the chief of ruler administration 
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and the chariot makers, there are elaborate stanzas in their honour. 
Even a glance at these stanzas reveals the prestige and power which 
were associated with these functionaries which could not have 
been possible unless the political domain of the king was a large 
one and the administrative structure complex and hierarchical. Of 
the four decriptions of senānī, two surface in the Seventh Book 
and two in the Tenth Book, the former decidedly a so-called early 
segment of the texts. In one of the passages, the community or the 
subject population of the king entreats the army commander to 
slay the enemies, scatter the hateful and distribute their possessions 
(10.84.2). Another passage praises the army chief as the chief of 
men, their army’s leader, strong man going for the capture of booty 
(7.20.5). The army commander who leads from the front ahead of 
the chariots is compared to soma (9.96.1). 

The importance attached to chariots and horses would be 
meaningless in the absence of chariot-makers, chariot drivers 
and horse trainers, and given the nature of the polity all would 
need to be honoured and enriched. Such importance is already 
manifest from the divinization of chariot makers and the war 
horse in the related portion of the text. The chariot-maker is 
eulogized in as many as forty-eight invocations spread over five 
sūktas (4.33-37). Similarly, the war horse is praised in two sūktas 
(4.38-39) comprising twenty-one invocations. More importantly, 
the chariot-maker and the war horse occupy the third and fourth 
spots respectively in this book after Agni and Indra. 

War chariots and war horses were in great demand in view of the 
hegemonic conflicts and territorial conquests. And this naturally 
hyped the status of master craftsmen like Tvasta and Rbhus. The 
plural Rbhavah actually relates to four carpenter brothers who 
attained celebrity status on account of their outstanding skill and 
expertise in making chariots and other objects high on demand. 
The skill of four carpenter brothers named Rbhu, Vaja, Rbhuksa 
and Vibhava (4.33.9; 4.34.1), won the admiration of Tvasta, 
(4.33.5; 4.33.6) the master artificer and smith par excellence as 
well as the friendship of gods like Indra (4.33.2; 4.33.11). At one 
place Rbhus are described as the creators of fertile fields (4.33.7, 
suksetrā akrnvan) suggesting that the war chariots manufactured 
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by them would bring new territories and agricultural land under 
the control of their patron king. Similarly, the war horse Dadhikra 
is frequently praised as ravaging new territories, and subduing the 
inhabitance. The sight of the war horse frightens enemies on the 
battlefield (4.38.5: ksitayah anu kosanti) but fulfils all the wishes 
of its own people (4.38.9: krstiprah āšoh). In one passage the war 
horse is praised for engulfing the five territories (4.38.10: pañca 
krstīh a). 

The term rathakara (chariot-makers), which signifies one of the 
jewels at the ratnahavis ritual is not mentioned in the text though 
the craft was widely practised, admired and rewarded. The frequent 
requisition of new chariots and repair of old ones surely made the 
craft of chariot-making a prestigious one and involved the skill 
of several artisans to expedite the supply. Even today at least two 
carpenters are at work to fashion outdoors, windows and items of 
furniture. Making of boats and chariots could not have been any 
less complex and surely required the skills of several carpenters at 
one time. The prestige associated with the craft of chariot-making 
is evident from the large number of stanzas composed in praise 
of the carpenter-gods who received their share of oblation at 
the evening sacrifice (asmin trtiye savane, 4.33.11; mahe trtiyam 
savanam, 4.34.4; yat trttyam savanam, 4.35.9) which took place in 
the final part of the day. This appears to be logical since craftsmen 
would be able to complete their work and deliver the goods only 
by evening which was also when the sittings of vidatha assembly 
took place. The hymns dedicated to carpenter-gods contain several 
passages which describe different gods like Indra and the Rbhus as 
giver or owner of jewels (ratnadheyam, 4.34.4; 4.35.1; ratnadhebhi, 
h, 4.35.7; ratnam dhāta, 4.35.8). This may be a bardic way of 
ensuring the presence of all important functionaries of the state 
at the vidatha gathering and enlisting their support for the king. 
Much later, a chief of the chariot makers represented the whole 
community by the name Rathakara and was duly recognized 
by the king as one of the jewels of the administration. However, 
compared to the Rgvedic contexts, the rathakara of the later Vedic 
texts occupies the lowest spot in the list of ratnins and is bracketed 
with taksam and, that too extremely occasionally. 
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Another functionary who occupied the lowest rung but a 
very important position in the administration was the grāmaņī 
who represented the government in the countryside, either 
singly or collectively depending on the size and administrative 
requirements of the kingdom. Besides being a liaison officer 
between the king and the far removed countryside, the gramani 
may have discharged on behalf of the king all the functions relating 
to the management of security, assessment of agricultural and 
agro-industrial production and the collection of the kings share 
of revenue. If the kingdom was a large one, the grāmanī would be 
the head of the ruler administration with different functionaries 
working under him. All this already signifies the immense prestige 
which was attached to the office of the grdmani and, who, for all 
practical purposes was no less than the embodiment of the king 
in the countryside. This is even stated in so many words in a 
passage of the Tenth Book which states that the gramani alone was 
considered to be the king by the people (10.107.5: tam eva nrpatir 
manye). Probably, in terms of rank and authority the gramani of 
the Rgveda simulated a block level officer in many north Indian 
states today. In religious matters, the prestige of the grāmanī was 
almost equivalent to that of the high priest of the king, organizing 
sacrifices and inducing people to support religious activities of this 
kind. In one instance, he is described as the giver of prestation 
fees and as one who deserves to be invited first (10.107.5: 
daksinavan prathamah hūtah eti). He is the introducer of the 
practice of making gifts (10.107.5: yah prathamah jananam 
daksinam avivaya). At the place of sacrifice, he is the first to arrive 
(daksinavan gramani agram eti). All this suggests that the chief 
of rural administration was a man of substance in terms of both 
influence and affluence. This is underlined in a passage which 
describes him as the blessed one whose bounties rival those of the 
sun suggesting that the village chief was as radiant and bounteous 
as the sun (10.62.11). 

An important function of any territorial state relates to survey 
of lands, assessment of the gross yield, damages on account of 
natural disasters and the collection of the states share of revenue, 
all of which would call for a separate department and a hierarchy 
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of officers. Unless the grāmanī performed all these functions, the 
revenue officers would be around whether specifically mentioned 
or not. The two important taxes collected by the state during the 
later Vedic times were bali and bhaga, of which the former is 
mentioned several times in the text though no officer is named in 
this connection. But, if kings were described as Balihrtah, literally 
snatcher of the customary offerings to the king, a functionary 
like Balihartta would be very much on the official entourage. 
The king was already the sole owner of the wealth of the people 
like Trasadasyu claims in a passage of the Fourth Book (4.42.1-2: 
krsteh upamasya vavreh rajami) and also the sole extractor of the 
king’s share from the people (10.173.6: atho indrah visah te kevalih 
balihrtah karat). 

The suffix hrtah in the term balihrtah, derived as it is from Vhr 
meaning to take away, snatch suggests some amount of coercion 
in the collection of the king’s share of gifts from the people. The 
element of coercion is highlighted by a passage of the Seventh 
Book which states that the fire god bound the people to make 
payment of taxes to King Nahusah (7.6.5, sah yah agnih sahobhih 
visahnirudhya nahusah balihrtah cakre). The coercive power of the 
king is underlined by two expressions sahobhih which means ‘by 
applying force’ and nirudhya which means ‘binding’ This is logical 
as well if the state was to survive and grow stronger particularly in 
the context of the growth of private property for which there is no 
dearth of evidence in the Rgveda. Like today, the Vedic-speaking 
individuals and families may have tried to amass as much wealth 
as they could, not merely by increasing production but also by 
evading taxation. 

The several references to Bali relate to different stages in the old 
Vedic political process, synchronous or diachronus. Payment of 
Bali was invariably made by the people (visah) or rather chiefs of the 
people (vispati), who may have arrived at the court with cartloads 
of gifts or hand over these gifts to a representative of the king in the 
village itself. As people offered gifts to the king, the kings offered 
gifts to the gods (7.18.9). The gods were supposed to make the 
king and his kingdom as firm as the firmament, the earth and the 
mountains (10.173.4: dyauh dhruva prthvi dhruva ime parvatah 
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dhruvasah idam visvam jagat dhruvayam ayam visam raja dhruvah; 
10.173.5: te rāstram dhruvam dhārayatām). Payment of the 
king’s share of gifts by people of conquered chiefdoms signified 
the consolidation of the king’s authority and resourcefulness in 
relation to these lands (8.100.9). In one instance, the term bali 
appears to signify an archaeic stage of old Vedic polity when the 
community elders chose powerful and affluent members from 
amongst themselves to manage the affairs of the community and 
the territory settled by it (1.70.9: visve nah svah bali bharanta). 
Mark the use of nah which is a plural case-ending of T (aham) 
used in the accusative case (to us), dative case (for us) and genitive 
case (our). In the present context the term means ‘for us. 

Compared to a much later Brahmana texts which signifies nearly 
a dozen functionaries of the state, the Rgveda relates to seven or 
eight functionaries. The number is good enough to constitute a 
corporate political body and its collective will, which is already 
manifest in two hymns of a supposedly late portion of the text 
(10.173; 10.174). The first stanza of the hymn (10.173.1) which 
states ‘we have made you the lord of our dominion (tvā ā ahar- 
sam), ‘be lord unto ourselves (antah edhi), ‘be steadfast’ (dhruvah 
aviyayatih tistha), ‘all the people desire you (sarvah visah tvā 
varichanti) is too explicit to need explanation. The hymn may 
suggest a system of elective chiefdom but it may also suggest a ritual 
consolidation of the king’s authority by community elders who 
may have doubled up as local chiefs and different functionaries of 
the state ceremonially assembled at one place, either the vidatha 
gathering or the royal court. The collective will desires the king to 
stay firm like the heaven and the earth, to be the supreme lord of 
his people and kingdom, the sole owner of people’s wealth and the 
sole extractor of the king’s share of revenue. The collective will also 
fervently pray for divine support to the king’s authority. 

The information which surfaces from different portions of the 
text leaves no doubt that the collective will reflected in the two 
compositions of the Tenth Book related to certain functionaries 
who represented the core and periphery of the Rgvedic state. The 
core comprised the chief priest, the king himself, the chief queen 
and the armed kinsmen or companions of the king. The periphery 
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comprised locality chiefs associated with different productive and 
distributive functions and management of resources and revenues 
in the countryside and maintaining a constant link with the court. 
The localities which comprised several villages appear to have 
been known by the generic term vis and the managers of such 
localities known as vispati. Expressions like the vis flocking to the 
king out of fear or bowing down before the king actually relate 
to this group of countryside managers, the vispati chiefs (tasmai 
visah svayamevā namante, 4.50.8). 


CHAPTER 3 


The City and the Citadel 


Any reconstruction of urban space in the hymns of the Rgveda 
cannot be meaningful without a comprehensive reappraisal of 
large mass of information relating to fortified settlements which 
are variously identified by terms like pur, durga, vrtra and vrjana. 
However, such reconstructions may always elude the investigator 
who begins the study of Rgveda hymns with the idea, long dated 
by now that the Vedic Aryans were nomadic cattle keepers who 
had nothing to do with urban places, marine navigation and 
commercial exchanges. Such a perception is surprising in view of 
the absolute consensus among the scholars that the term pur, which 
occurs more than hundred times in the Rgveda always represented 
a fort, a rampart or a stronghold. Where would the Vedic Aryans 
come across strongholds or forts except in the greater Indus Valley 
during the Bronze Age. 

In the greater Indus Valley, some form of fortified settlements, 
which served as the centre of political power and resource ac- 
cumulation and were made of mud, mud brick or stone would be 
commonplace between 2600 Bc and 1500 Bc. In this context, an 
idea has gone round that since Vedic Aryans had nothing to do 
with urban places, they tried to destroy these whenever they came 
across any such structures. The ‘destruction’ of massive stone or 
brick ramparts is easier said than done and can never be the intent of 
a people who viewed these settlements as sources of wealth, power 
and security and fervently aspired to possess as many of these as 
they could. The conflicts relating to the capture and occupation of 
fortified resource centres would perfectly fit in a situation in which 
availability of resources became scarce, triggering conditions 
of small-scale but widespread political disturbances and social 
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unrest. The significance attached to strongly built, large masonry 
structures and the amount of space devoted to descriptions 
relating to the splendour, massiveness, structural strength, safety 
of life and property and plentiful resources of the fortified places 
which automatically made these places a bone of contention and 
hence the conflicts relating to their capture and occupation by all 
sections of people, Vedic speakers as well as non- Vedic speakers is 
too manifest to be glossed over or sidelined. 

However, this is precisely what several Vedicists appear to be 
doing in their writings and that too by handpicking single stanzas 
and disregarding a large body of information which seems to be at 
odds with the preconceived notions of these scholars. For instance, 
the term tripur, is used to generalize that all fortified settlements 
were concentric in plan (Rau, 1976: 6). Similarly, the term saradih 
which occurs in three stanzas is used to generalize that all fortified 
settlements were ‘autumnal’ and therefore temporary in nature 
(Rau, 1976: 6). The term armaka which means ‘ruins’ or ‘ruined 
settlements’ is thought to suggest that all fortified spaces were no 
more than ruins (Falk, 1981: 167-71; Witzel, 2001: 6). 

Taking these observations one by one, one would notice that 
the term tripur does not appear in the Rgveda or any other Vedic 
Samhita. The term is mentioned for the first time in certain Brah- 
mana texts, but that is another time and another space far removed 
from the compositions of the Rgveda. It is however surprising that 
the Sanskrit English Dictionary of Monier-Williams, otherwise 
quite a dependable lexicon, does not mention any of the Vedic 
texts under tripur. One wonders what prompted Rau to make 
such a sweeping generalization. As for the term sdradih, it may 
or may not mean autumnal but autumnal surely does not mean 
‘temporary. In all likelihood, these relate to mud ramparts or 
forts situated in some turbulent flood plains and needed major 
repairs or reconstruction during the month of October as rains 
subsided and the floods receded. Potential enemies nearby may 
have targeted these structures just about the time these were to be 
repaired or reconstructed. 

Similarly, the term armaka (ruins) occurs in two stanzas of 
a hymn in the First Book and on both occasions it is used as a 
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qualifier for the expression vailasthana, meaning place of the 
dead. Ruined and dilapidated structures without any resources 
and inhabitants would be all around during the post-2000 Bc 
period. Though this may superficially justify Witzels contention 
that the Rgveda is a Bronze Age composition post-dating the 
Harappan civilization, maximally between 1900 Bc and 1250 Bc 
(Witzel, 1999: 6), the Rgveda narrative on pur is not about ruined 
or dilapidated structures but about potential masonry buildings 
centring resources and political power. Burial grounds would be 
around even during the mature phase of Harappan urbanization 
(2600-2300 Bc) but there would be no ruined structures during 
this period. Ruined structures would not also be around during 
the decaying stages of Harappan cities (2300-2000 Bc), at least 
during the earlier half. But one must remember that political 
conflicts which occupy so much space in the Rgveda were not 
for the capture of ruins or burial grounds but for large masonry 
constructions providing adequate resources and full security to the 
political chief, his entourage, his assets and his subjects. During 
the mature phase of Harappan urbanization (2600-2400 Bc), the 
scope for such conflicts would be minimal. But these would be 
quite relevant during the decaying stages of Harappan cities on 
the mainland, which archaeologists date between 2300 Bc and 
2000 Bc when resourses became scarce on account of persistent 
geo-climatic disorders and when conflicts for greater access to 
resources and resource centres became the order of the day. 

From a contrived position such as this, it is not at all difficult 
to argue that the Rgveda does not know of large cities such as that 
of the Indus Civilization but only of ‘ruins’ (Falk, 1981: 160-71) 
and of ‘small forts’ (Rau, 1976). Additionally for Wilhelm Rau, 
the pur represented a ‘hastily erected temporary structure’ with 
stone or mud ramparts. However, judging by the resources and 
time consumed by the construction of a large masonry structure 
like a fort or citadel, which was intended to insure security of 
life or property for a long period of time, these could hardly be 
characterized as ‘hastily erected’ or ‘temporary. As for the idea of 
‘small fort, Rau does not mention any word which means ‘small’ 
Contrary to this, there are words like prthvi (broad), ūrvī (large), 
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bahulā (numerous), mahi (massive), asmamayi (stone-built), āyasī 
(strong as metal), sahasrasthina (many pillared), satadura (with 
many gates), and satabhūji (full of resources) used to highlight the 
imposing architecture of fortified settlements (pur). 

It is curious that Rau did not even look up the writings of his 
predecessors, many of whom seem to have dug-up almost the whole 
range of information on pur rather than handpicking particular 
stanzas which Rau believed could buttress his misinformed 
perception about Vedic Aryans and their social milieu in the 
Rgveda. For instance, Macdonell & Keith cite nearly a score 
of stanzas providing information on pur (Macdonell & Keith, 
1912, 1982), the total number of appearances being 110. In these 
twenty odd passages, the two authors furnish most of the valuable 
information which leaves no doubt about the large area and 
massiveness of masonry constructions characterizing these walled 
settlements. It is another matter that they found the information 
unbelievable and accordingly rejected the observation made by 
Pischel and Geldner to the effect that the pur represented towns 
with wooden walls and ditches which too is not correct since 
the Rgveda never mentions a pur or fort with wooden walls. The 
predicament, though incongruous with their other informed 
observation that the Vedic Aryans were quite familiar with marine 
navigation and overseas trade which would be unlikely in the 
absence of some form of urban places, is understandable in view 
of the times they lived and the ideas that circulated in those days. 
The fortified Harappan cities, which could furnish a reasonable 
context to Rgvedic pur, were yet to be excavated. However, given 
their expertise it is odd that they translated the word satabhujī as 
‘hundred walls’ whereas the term with its suffix bhuji, and adjective 
of bhuj, meaning enjoyment, should be translated as ‘furnished 
with hundred pleasures of life’ 

A recent study, which proposes to ‘reinvestigate’ the discourse 
relating to the Rgvedic pur clears up much of the mixup resulting 
from the writings of Wilhelm Rau and his supporters though 
it stops just short of actual ground reality prevailing during 
the Harappan Early and Middle Bronze Ages and involving all 
segments of the Harappan population, Vedic speakers and non- 
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Vedic speakers (Sthurmann, 2008: 1-2; 1-42). This is primarily 
because of a fix which affects almost all Western Vedicists and 
many of their credulous south Asian followers which relates to the 
characterization of Vedic Aryans as ‘semi-nomadic pastoralists’ 
who could not have anything to do with urban places. Sthurmann 
dismisses Raus interpretation of the Rgvedic pur as ‘unconvincing’ 
and states that ‘the kavis are not chroniclers, authors of tracts on 
siege methods, nor critics of architecture’ and as such there is no 
reason “Why should they make a big deal about streets at right 
angles, if discernible at all, and great baths?’ Sthurmann is almost 
home when he states that ‘the items that actually can be excerpted 
from the verses fit the cities of the Indus Civilization quite well; 
at any rate, nothing speaks against it. To my mind, this scenario 
is not excluded even for the end of the mature Harappan phase 
and the beginning of the late Harappan phase around 1900 BCE’ 
(Sthurmann, 2008: 1-2). Apart from pushing the upper limit of 
the Rgveda compositions to the end of ‘mature Harappan phase’ 
or 2300 Bc (1900 Bc for Sthurmann) when urban places on the 
Harappan mainland began to degenerate, the observation under- 
lines the profundity of historical depth in general and of urban 
space in particular in the Rgveda. This clearly is a mismatch for 
Sthurmann’s other observation that ‘as semi-nomadic pastoralists, 
they were interested in the purs only because of their designs or 
bounty, but they did not reside there. The confusion would have 
cleared if the scholar had looked deeper into the material and 
noticed that Vedic speakers not only fervently aspired to inhabit 
walled settlements but even placed this defensive architecture on 
a par with the highest of their gods. Not much effort is needed 
to expose the ridiculous nature of Sthurmanns ‘plunder and 
run theory. Sample out the passages in which the Aryan raiders 
‘demolished’ 99 forts of a non-Aryan detractor and retained the 
hundredth citadel for habitation (nivešane satatamā avivesa, 
7.19.5; šatatamam vesyam, 1.26.3). Add up to these frequent 
prayers for inhabiting forts or citadels and enjoy many pleasures of 
life and security from marauders (1.58.8; 1.189.2; 7.95.1; 7.15.14; 
7.3.7). Sthurmann’s ‘plunder and run’ theory runs into further 
difficulty in view of the stanzas in which the capture of forts is 
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bracketed with the subjugation of its inhabitants and the capture 
of the surrounding land and water bodies (1.131.4; 1.174.2; 3.45.2; 
3.51.2; 10.89.7). The last two required the so-called raiders to stay 
put to make good use of the cultivable land and drainage resources 
lying outside the captured fort. Also, make no mistake to think that 
Aryans got possession of forts only by capturing and occupying 
these from their non- Vedic-speaking Dasa enemies as erroneously 
argued by most scholars for so long. On the contrary, they built 
their citadels (drmhitani purah) too and fought among themselves 
for dispossessing one another from their strongholds like Sudasa 
did in relation to Anu and Puru (anavasya gayam trtsave, 7.18.13). 
Sthurmann may be in for more surprise as the nomads of his 
imagination speak of riding dust-free chariots (6.66.2) on dust- 
free roads (1.3511: ye te panthah pūrvyāsah arenavah antarikse 
sukrtah). Though the stanzas relate to the solar divinity Savita and 
the collective gods Maruts respectively, it is unlikely that a people 
would speak of smart roads and fast moving vehicles unless they 
themselves were accustomed to these. 


Vedic Gods and Walled Settlements 


For an understanding of the urban space in the Rgveda, a full view 
of the association of different Vedic gods with walled settlements 
or forts which the Vedic poets describe as pur and which contained 
all the aspects of urban life conceivable during the Bronze Age 
in north-western South Asia seems imperative. Scholars who 
seem to write for a gullible target audience are either unable 
or unwilling to get into the thick of the matter and re-examine 
the discourse relating to pur or fort leave no stone unturned to 
sideline anything that might highlight the importance attached 
to fortified urban spaces in the compositions of Rgveda poets. 
However, a little familiarity with the evidence may situate the 
discourse on an entirely different empirical platform and provide 
fresh perspectives on the problem. For a start, the investigator 
must allow for the hyperbolic statements made by Vedic poets 
relating to the ‘destruction or demolition of a fort or citadel which 
was neither possible nor desirable. Why should a people destroy 
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something which they aspired for and which they considered 
as praiseworthy as the highest of their gods. If anything, these 
expressions were intended to overdo the actions of political chiefs 
(or their patron gods, Indra and Agni in most cases) attacking a 
particular stronghold. Surely the hyperbolic eulogy of the raiding 
chief was not without reasons since a poet or eulogist flourished in 
this manner. The whole emphasis was to capture and occupy the 
citadel, subjugate its chief and his subjects, take possession of the 
resources inside the fort and exercise control over the surrounding 
countryside from this new seat of authority. Browsing through the 
stanzas which provide pur-related information, (110 in all), one 
would notice that there is not a single pejorative characterizing a 
fort or citadel though the inmates including the defending chiefs 
and subjects are variously denounced as non-sacrificing (ayajyum, 
1.131.4) and foul-mouthed or ill-spoken (mrdhravacah, 1.174.2). 
Any careful investigator would notice that the forts or citadels 
occupied a pride of place in the narrative of Rgveda poets who 
frequently associate these structures with most important Vedic 
gods. Anything associated with the gods and their actions is 
always praiseworthy and desirable rather than avoided and 
deprecated. Indra, Agni and Soma, who between themselves 
account for as many as 600 of one thousand odd hymns (sūkta) 
recorded in the text, Indra with 250 hymns, Agni with 200 hymns 
and Soma with 150 hymns are clearly the most important of gods 
praised by the Vedic-speaking people of the Rgveda. In several 
stanzas, these gods are ceremoniously associated with forts or 
citadels as protectors and procurers of these walled settlements. 
In one stanza, the poet states that Indra is to be praised like one 
praises the fort (dhrsnu puram na archata, 8.69.8). The ruling chief 
controlling a fort is frequently likened to the fire god Agni and 
Soma, the god of sacrifices. Compare the statement ‘Soma settles 
down in the vessel like the king resides in his citadel’ (chambo 
višat janah puri na 9.107.10) and ‘People worship the fire god like 
a king in the fort’ (adha hi viksu idachah asi puri iva jūryah ranvah, 
6.2.7). In the first passage (janah) means a man but the use of 
nominative singular clearly distinguishes one man, the lordship 
from other inhabitants of the castle. This is appropriate too since 
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Soma is frequently regarded as the king who rules the sacrifice. In 
the other passage, the fire worshipped by people is stated to be like 
a desirable guest, a charming lordship in the citadel and adorable 
like a son. The river Saraswati which is described as the best of 
the goddesses and greatest of the rivers has, among all the rivers 
mentioned in the Rgveda the largest number of stanzas dedicated 
to it, is set to protect inhabitants of its banks with metal-like-strong 
citadels (āyasīh pūh, 7.95.1) meaning that people on the banks of 
this river lived in fortified settlements and were therefore quite 
secure and happy. Elsewhere, the collective storm gods Maruts are 
implored to enrich the devotees with forts containing ‘hundred’ 
or many pleasures of life (satabhujibhih pūrbhih, 1.166.8) so that 
the devotees can nourish their progeny (tanayasya pustisu) and 
get rid of the evil, probably caused by non-believing detractors 
outside the fort. Sometimes, the pur or fort becomes a synonym 
of righteousness like in a stanza of the First Book (1.58.8) which 
implores the fire god Agni to protect the chants man (grnantam) 
from all deadly scenes (amhasah urusya) just as he protects them 
with metal hard strongholds (āyasībhih pūrbhih). The passage may 
also mean that Vedic speakers who inhabited fortified settlements 
ostensibly also remained unaffected by all types of sinful acts. The 
sanctity of life in fortified settlements, whether made of stone, 
brick or mud is roundly emphasized in the text. For instance, it is 
stated that even in mud forts (āmāsu pūrsu, 2.35.6), people who do 
not flinch from righteousness (4 apramrsyam), are never destroyed 
by non-sacrificers (arātayah) or non-believers (anrtāni). At one 
place, the fire god is urged to provide sprawling agricultural land, 
many spacious forts for the happiness and welfare of people and 
their posterity (nah prthvi cha puh bahulā ūrvī bhava, 1.189.2). 


Harappan Citadels and the Rgveda 


For further insights into the discourse, a classification of the entire 
textual material relating to fortified places and possible correlates 
from Harappan Bronze Age sites might be in order here. The 
nominal stem pur occurs in over hundred stanzas together with its 
declensions and compounds. Add up to this the number of stanzas 
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which relate to episodes involving the remaining three terms 
vrtra, vrjana and durga. In every case, the composers conjure up 
the image of large and strongly built masonry structures made of 
mud, mud-bricks, red-bricks and stone, each building with several 
gates and many pillars. 


Defensive Architecture 


The defensive nature of fortified settlements is fairly well 
underlined by the terms drlhd (6.20.7; 6.32.3; 5.19.2), drmhitani 
(7.18.13), drmhitā (1.51.11; 7.99.5) all of which means strongly 
built. The expression occurs more than half a dozen times in the 
text and relates to forts ruled by Arya chiefs (7.18.13) as well as 
non-Arya chiefs (1.51.11). The other expression that signifies the 
defensive nature of fortification is āyasī meaning strong like metal 
and frequently used in the instrumental case ayasibhih pūrbhih. 
The passages which mention this expression invariably relate 
to important Vedic gods, who are said to either ‘destroy’ (read 
capture) metal like forts of enemies (2.20.8) or protect the Arya 
people by putting them inside these forts (7.15.14; 1.58.8; 7.3.7). 
The term āyasī is an adjective of ayas, which during the Early 
Bronze Age could mean iron as well as bronze or copper. Though 
the Iron Age is said to begin around 1200-1100 Bc, small-scale 
use of unprocessed iron objects from excavated sites of the third 
millennium Bc in Sind and Afghanistan may suffice to suggest 
that the knowledge of iron technology was already around but 
not perfected. The three decorative objects of bronze discovered 
from early Bronze Age site of Mundigak are found associated with 
iron balls or buttons made from unprocessed nodules. There is 
no dearth of hematite, magnetite and lollingite nodules in certain 
Early Bronze Age sites of Greater Indus Valley, the first two types 
reported from southern Afghanistan (Shaffer, 1984) and the last 
one from Mohenjo-daro (Marshall, 1931). Of the two ‘parallel 
piped’ indistinct objects found at Mundigak, one measures 7 x 4 
x 3 cm and weighs 1 kg and the other 11 x 7 x 3.2 cm and weighs 
3 kg. At Said Qala, the indistinct objects number 28 of which, 
18 weighs between 500 and 3,000 grams, nine between 300 and 
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500 grams and one 171 grams. The single indistinct iron object 
found at Deh Morasi Ghundai (Dupree, 1963: 59-135) is a utilized 
magnetite nodule. 

All this might suggest the familiarity of certain Early Bronze 
Age communities of Afghanistan and Sind with iron-ores, which 
can be easily obtained through open mining rather than any 
specialized knowledge of iron ore processing. It is quite likely that 
certain Early Bronze Age communities of Greater Indus Valley 
collected hematite nodules for pigments and the leftovers were put 
to sundry uses, like hurling missiles at enemies from inside the 
defensive walls. The latter practice seems to simulate the hurling 
of metallic bolts (āyvasam vajram 10.48.3) by Indra in the Rgveda. 
The iron balls weighing between 300 and 3000 grams could surely 
do fairly well as deadly missiles hurled with great force from inside 
or outside fortified settlements and, accordingly may represent the 
bolt or vajra of Indra. 

Since both iron and copper (more appropriately bronze) are 
high density metals which ensure both strength and durability, the 
use of the term āyasī meaning metal-like in relation to strongly 
built defensive architecture like forts or citadels seems quite 
appropriate. The Vedic-speaking Aryans or any people for that 
matter could not have praised the structural strength of these 
buildings unless they were themselves familiar with these walled 
habitations as residents and rulers. The Vedic poets leave no room 
for speculation in this respect when they associate the highest of 
their gods with the citadels, first as captors and procurers and then 
as protectors and presiders of these walled settlements. Inside 
of the forts, the priests offer their oblations to gods and kept the 
sacrificial fire burning with chantsmen on their job. Fervent desires 
to settle down in the forts, which provided all enjoyments of life 
and security are frequently heard in the text and, to this effect, 
whoever ruled a citadel was an enemy whether Arya or non-Arya 
(7.18.13). 


Construction Material 


The descriptions of walled settlements appearing in the Rgveda 
bear characteristic similarity to walled habitations and citadels 
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found throughout the Greater Indus Valley and belonging to 
different stages of Harappan urbanization. There were mud brick 
ramparts, like at Amri, where the wall was made of sun-dried bricks 
(Kenoyer, 1998: 44) and stone citadels like at Kot Diji. Many of these 
settlements, particularly the mega cities ranged between 100 and 
250 ha which matches fairly well with bardic description of forts 
as broad and large. The mud or mud-brick rampart is simulated 
in the expression āmāsu pūrsu (2.35.6) meaning raw or unbaked 
structures while the stone rampart is characterized as asmamayi 
(4.30.20; 2.35.6) or built of stone. In certain areas, the bards may 
have come across structures in which limestone was the principle 
construction material or structures with a thick shining coat of 
lime on the outer walls to motivate the simile ‘forts like crystal’ 
or ‘crystalline forts (purah na subhrah, 5.41.12). Despite usual 
mix-up with unrelated water myths, this part of the stanza surely 
relates to fortified settlements at certain sites like Dholavira, Rohri 
and Surkotda where limestone was liberally used as construction 
material. Depending on the availability, limestone was also used 
at other sites liberally or sparingly. The excavator of Dholavira 
informs that during the earliest three stages limestone was used on 
a large scale with certain prominent parts of the structures getting 
a lustrous polish (Bisht, 1988). At its prime, the whole structure 
surely gave the appearance of a huge bright mansion. 


Grid Plan 


A good artists view of the grid plan inside a fortification with 
roads and lanes criss-crossing with houses in between can be 
seen (Kenoyer, 1998: 52, Fig. 3.19). Such a view of the inside of 
a fort can be visible to any one standing on top of a high wall. 
This may have inspired some of the Rgveda poets to compare 
the inside of a walled city with a spider’s web (aurna vabha). The 
expression vrtram aurnvabham, meaning the coverer spinning 
a net-like structure as the spider does in relation to the cobweb 
capturing resources (insects) for consumption appears in two 
passages (2.11.18, 8.32.6). Like the spider, the walled settlements 
also capture and control valuable resources preventing outside 
access to these social goods. Commenting on one of the passages 
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(2.11.18), Sāyaņa states that aurnavābha may be a corrupt form 
of aurna-nabham but omits the other passage (8.32.26) from 
a similar consideration. Urnanabha is fibre navelled and the 
adjective aurna-nabham something relating to the spider, clearly 
the spider’s web. The overall layout of Indus cities and villages is 
distinguished by the orientation of streets and buildings according 
to the cardinal directions—east and west, north and south. The 
resulting grid pattern of the cities is much like the plan of the 
compartmented houses of Neolithic Mehargarh or the geometric 
seals from the Early Chalcolithic period (Kenoyer, 1998: 52). 


Multi-pillared 


Given the fact that the Vedic speakers constituted an important 
segment of a multi-linguistic Harappan population during the 
Bronze Age and, perhaps even earlier, the bardic descriptions of 
Harappan cities during the mature and post-mature phases need 
careful examination. Since the Harappan settlements, large cities, 
small towns and villages, were all covered habitational sites, stone- 
walled, brick-walled or mud-walled, pillars of different dimension 
would be an integral element of architecture particularly in relation 
to heavily built large buildings. Since all bardic descriptions have 
some kind of relation with major divinities, the descriptions of 
large-pillared houses also relate to the most powerful of Vedic 
gods, the lords of the cosmos, Mitra and Varuna. At one place the 
two divinities are said to reside in their thousand-pillared mansion 
(sahasrasthine dhruve sadasi, 2.41.5) and at another place their 
worshippers are said to inhabit similar thousand-pillared mansions 
by the grace of the two gods (sukrtam kstram sahasrasthūņam, 
5.62.6). 

At Mohenjo-daro, the west mound revealed a series of walls, 
pillars, wells, drains, and the like which obviously indicate struc- 
tures of some formal importance. Of these, there is one known to 
the excavators as the Assembly Hall. Badly preserved, it is none- 
theless one of the most striking monuments at Mohenjo-daro. It 
consisted of a broad pillared hall opening principally to the north, 
i.e. toward the highest part of the site. Twenty rectangular pillars 
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approximately 5 ft by 3 ft in size supported the roof. The pillars were 
arranged in rows of four with five pillars in each row (Fairservis, 
1971: 246). At Dholavira, in the fortified middle town at northern 
gate, has two side rooms that may have had large wooden pillars 
set on heavy ring stone bases. The discovery of these ring stones in 
situ help to explain the numerous ring stones found out of context 
in the streets and dumps of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa (Kenoyer, 
1998: 53). 


Numerous Gateways 


Compared to the pillars, gates and gateways are much more 
prominently visible from outside the fort. In a heavily built fort 
with walls measuring 5 m in thickness and 11 m in height (Kenoyer, 
1998), there was no scope for either breaking the walls or scaling 
these by the enemies. As such, the most vulnerable points would 
be the gates of the fort in case of an attack by the enemy. Of the 
numerous episodes of pur encounter, the poets never mention the 
breaking or scaling of the walls, but there is no dearth of instances 
in which the raiders broke open the gates to facilitate their entry 
into the forts. Incidentally, this may also suggest that attacks came 
about the time when the gates had been closed for the day. Since 
the gates were made of wood, pressure exerted by a large number 
of attackers may have loosened the doors and finally broken. In 
relation to pur encounters, frequent reference is made to flaming 
missiles (asani) hurled by defenders from inside the fort as well 
as the attackers from outside the fort. The flaming missiles may 
have targeted the wooden doors, which, if taken by the fire could 
be burnt down giving the raiders entry into the fort. Perhaps this 
may be the significance of the fire god Agni burning down the 
forts (6.16.39). Turning to the textual evidence, the stanzas refer 
to Indra or the raiding chief flinging open the doors of a fort 
(puram na vidarsasi, 8.32.5; asya purah vi rnoh visvah durah, 
6.18.5). Another stanza refers to the members of the attacking 
party entering the fort from all sides, evidently using the gates 
on all sides of a walled city (drlham puram 4 vivisu, 5.19.2). Since 
the Vedic speakers themselves inhabited fortified settlements 
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(7.18.13) provided with large number of doors (vrhantam 
mānam sahasradvāram grham jagam, 7.88.5), they were aware of 
the strong and weak points of a defensive structure like forts or 
citadels and could work out the strategy of the raids accordingly. 
This is also how they took possession of wealth accumulated in 
forts with hundred or numerous doors (anarva satadurasya yat 
vedah varpasā abhibhūta, 10.99.3). 

At Dholavira, three nested rectangular city walls enclose the 
habitation areas, with the highest area located to the south, on top 
of a low hill. The outer wall covers an area approximately 771 m 
x 616.8 m and is constructed entirely of mud brick, with large 
sguare bastions and two major gateways located at the centre of 
the northern and southern walls. The fortified middle town has 
four gateways, one in the centre of each wall. The acropolis sits 
approximately 13 m above the lower town and has one gateway in 
the centre of each ofits four walls. Dholavira has a single walled 
mound internally subdivided into three or four walled sectors 
(Kenoyer 1998: Fig. 3.6) the highest being in the southern portion 
and not in the west as at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. 

At Harappa, each major mound was surrounded by a massive 
mud-brick wall with brick gateways and bastions located at 
intervals along each face. At the gateway itself, the mud-brick city 
wallis over 9 m wide and may have hadadditional bastions making 
it up to 11 m wide. The gate itself is made from baked brick with 
1 m thick walls firmly bonded to the mud-brick city wall. A small 
projection on the inner eastern edge of the brick gate may indicate 
stairs leading to the top of the wall. The opening in the gate is only 
2.8 m wide, just large enough to allow one ox cart at a time to pass 
into or out of the city. The top of the gate was probably covered 
and may have had rooms or lookout posts, which are commonly 
depicted in gateways of historical cities. 


Fort as a Resource Centre 


The centrality of a fortified settlement, the nucleus of a politically 
administered territory in the hegemonic conflicts of the Harap- 
pan Middle Bronze Age can hardly be over emphasized. The 
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degeneration of interactive and interdependent urban places, 
triggered by persistent geo climatic disorders like low precipitation 
and inadequate fluvial recharge which gave rise to widespread 
resource crunch in all sectors of production and distribution dis- 
rupted the homogeneous and harmonious nature of urban life and 
created conditions in which every political chief preyed on the 
resources of another political chief (Nandi, 2009: ch. 6). 

The resources controlled by the fort were of two types. One that 
related to accumulation inside the fort and the other, immovable 
assets outside of it. The goods that found their way into the safe 
precincts ofa walled city comprised grain stores, livestock, precious 
metals like gold and bronze, ornaments fashioned from gemstones, 
liquid money like nisk gold coins, carriages of different type, textiles 
of diverse nature besides markets and workshops. Most of the time, 
the goods accumulated inside the fort are summarily described, 
as wealth (saubhagā, 3.15.14; vedanam, 4.30.13; bhojanāni, 7.5.3; 
vājasanim, 3.51.2; -rayim, 1.8.1; -vasu, 6.47.22; rādhas, 6.47.22; 
dhnāni, 1.130.7). The details of what this wealth consisted of is also 
not wanting. A good view of commodities which exchanged hands 
in the form of gifts offered by the kings or goods purchased in 
the market is provided by dānastuti passages in different portions 
of the text. Gifts of gold, gold-like objects and gold bars (hiranya 
pindan) figure in the composition of a Bhardvaja bard who, in 
addition to these items also received from the king Divodāsa, ten 
horses (dasa ašvān), ten treasure troves (dasa kosān), ten costly 
garments (dasa vastrān) and plenty of eatables (adhibhojanam, 
6.47.23). In another instance, the poet records the gifts of a 
hundred gold coins (sata niskān), forty red horses and ten 
decorated chariots made by a sindhian ruler (1.126.2-5). Little 
wonder, the poets frequently describe the forts as replenished with 
one hundred enjoyments of life. At one place prayers are offered to 
Maruts for providing forts with hundred pleasures of life so that 
the progeny of Vedic speakers may prosper in the safe abode of 
these forts (1.166.8). At another place, the bard equates the fire 
god Agni with a large metal strong fort provided with hundred 
pleasures of life so that ‘all our people may be well protected and 
prosperous’ (-nah satabhujih mahi āyasī puh bhava, 7.15.14). 
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The assets outside the fort were, however, much more important 
since these generated whatever was stored inside the fort. The 
immovable assets were fertile agricultural land, drainage resources, 
pastures, forests and depending on topography of the territory, 
also hills and coastal colonies. Besides, trade routes traversed by 
caravaneers with different types of merchandise also constituted 
an important source of the forts accumulation. Scholars adept at 
ignoring information which is at odds with their notional ideas 
can hardly observe that in most cases of pur encounter, the fort is 
captured together with its surrounding land and drainage-related 
water bodies. In other words, the capture of a fort meant the 
capture of a political territory controlled by it. Depending on the 
bardic diction particularly metrical arrangement of the stanzas, 
different terms are used in different portions to denote land and 
drainage resources. In one instance (1.131.4), the raiding chief 
subdued (sāsah) the non-sacrificing (ayajyum) master of the fort 
and snatched away (amusnah) from him or took possession of vast 
stretches of land (mahi prthvi) and water courses (imah apah). 
Another stanza (1.189.2), which is a prayer to the fire god Agni 
expresses a fervent desire for widespread territory and multiple 
forts blessed with happiness and to be enjoyed for generations 
together. The term prthvi means a political territory and the fort 
the nucleus of political authority in that region. 


CHAPTER 4 


Merchants and Moneylenders 


Routes and Merchandise of the Bronze Age 


The global networking of trade and urban places throughout 
the vast region from Egypt and Asia Minor to the greater Indus 
Valley during the Early Bronze age not only served political and 
commercial interests of different people in diverse regions, but also 
promoted considerable swapping of cultural elements, lifestyles, 
languages and liturgies. Northern and north-eastern Iran, which 
bordered on south Turkmenistan and north-western Afghanistan 
was already a conduit for overland trade between the Harappans 
and Mesopotamians during the early third millennium sc. The 
marked presence of Harappan ideas and items at Altyn Tepe 
suggests an overland international route leading from the Indus 
Valley to the north and north-east [through to Mesopotamia]. 
The existence of this overland route is further confirmed by the 
discovery of the Harappan settlement or trading post of Shortugai 
in north-eastern Afghanistan on the banks of the Amu Darya. 
This was in addition to the more well-known sea route linking 
the Harappan civilization with ancient Mesopotamia through the 
Makran coast. The importance of this coastal sea route can be seen 
from the fact that of the four Harappan seaports, three were situated 
on the Makran coast. The most important Iranian settlement, 
which may have benefited from this coastal trade, was in the 
Helmand Valley in the south-eastern part of the country. Shahri- 
Sokhta in the Helmand Valley, Shahdad in the Makran coast 
and Mundigak in south Afghanistan were all important regional 
centres throughout the fourth millennium Bc and entered a proto- 
urban phase about the beginning of the third millennium Bc. 
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From as early as the third millennium sc there is evidence 
of the movement of people and goods, primarily to and from 
Mesopotamia, either through Elam or farther north across the 
Zagros mountains. The only evidence of trade contact with the 
Indian subcontinent in these early years is a single weight and 
perhaps one or two pieces of sculpture recovered at Susa. By the 
early third millennium, Luristan, in the Zagros, began to show 
evidence of trade with Mesopotamia and Susa and perhaps also 
population movements dominated by nomadic migrations. The 
manifestation of long distance trade or exchange is documented 
from the twenty-sixth to twenty-fifth centuries Bc and perhaps 
continued until some time later. Hundreds of chlorite objects, 
primarily vessels, carved with a common repertoire of designs have 
been excavated at sites in central, south-central, and eastern Iran 
and along the Persian Gulf coast, as well as in Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Elam Pakistan, and Central Asia (Taper, 1993: 57-8). 

From the late fourth millennium Bc and continuing (with gaps) 
across the millennia lapis lazuli was much sought after in all areas 
of the near east. Lapis lazuli was traded across Iran and also by sea 
from the Indus Valley, paralleling the tin route. Bronze, an alloy 
of tin and copper is first attested from the mid-third millennium 
Bc. From that time onwards, tin was manifestly a valued material 
in all near eastern countries. That Elam in the south-west 
played a fundamental role in the transit trade of tin to the west 
is documented by texts from Mari on the Euphrates. These texts 
reveal that tin came to Mari from Elam passing through Elamite- 
controlled areas in Mesopotamia. Elam no doubt received the 
tin from farther east either overland or by sea via the Indus from 
Afghanistan. The tin trade must have contributed enormously to 
the wealth of the southern centres. Because gold is also found in 
Afghanistan it is possible to think that tin, lapis lazuli and gold 
were traded collectively across Iran or reached Elam by sea in 
transit to destinations farther west (Taper, 1993: 57-8). 

As an intermediate region between the Greater Indus Valley and 
Mesopotamia, the vast country of Iran with its South Central Asian 
borderlands received cultural inputs from either side. This may 
account for the predominance of Mesopotamian and Harappan 
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cultural elements in some of the proto-urban settlements of south 
Turkmenistan like Altyn Tepe and Zeoiksur (Masson, 1992: 242). 
The influence of Mesopotamian monumental architecture is too 
distinct to gloss over in the stepped towers resembling the famous 
ziggurats. The signs scratched on the statues bear a clear parallel 
to proto-Sumerian, and especially to proto-Elamite writing. 
Terracotta figurines also exhibit clear Mesopotamian influence. 
But, particularly close are the links with the ancient civilization 
of Harappa. The influence is fairly prominent in the ceramic and 
metal objects from Altyn Tepe. Imported items from the Harappan 
area include ivory carvings found in the graves of wealthier people 
at Altyn Tepe. Flat square chips made of ivory used in some 
unknown game, probably dice, and divination sticks also made 
of ivory, have been reported from a residential building. Besides, 
ivory beads, probably intended for offerings have been found from 
the burials of a priest. Of particular interest are two Harappan- 
type stamps found at Altyn Tepe, one bearing a swastika, the other 
bearing signs of proto-Indus writing. In monumental architecture, 
the brick sizes represent the cubit system, which continued 
alongside the foot system among the people of the Indus Valley. 


Commodity Exchange of the Middle Bronze Age 


The pre-eminence of walled resource centres which occupy 
so much space in the narratives of Rgveda poets and seem to 
represent walled Harappan cities would be extremely unlikely 
in the absence of large-scale production in the fields, pastures, 
forests, hills and coastal colonies, specialized production of craft 
goods and commodity exchange in the neighbourhood and over 
long distances. However, it would be unrealistic to expect such 
information to surface in the form of classified and quantifiable 
data in an overtly religious text with scattered but potential 
historical information. But whatever fragmentary evidence can 
be gathered from different portions of the text would suffice to 
legitimize a substantial portion of the text as proto-urban afhliating 
to the decadent stages of Harappan urbanization. 

Although the urban networking had declined and the interactive 
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regions disintegrated by the close of the third millennium Bc, small- 
scale production and distribution of merchandise, both consumer 
goods and prestige goods continued even after the decay of urban 
centres. The urban places still continued as the conduit of regional 
and inter-regional exchange of commodities, as processing centres 
for both raw materials and finished products received from the 
countryside, forest, hill tracks and coastal colonies. The prestige 
goods came from marine shell-workers along the coastline, 
miners, metal workers and gem designers in the highlands, while 
subsistence goods came from agricultural and pastoral sectors 
in the fertile plains. Overland exchange of goods dropped to a 
minimum and took the character of transit trade, involving small 
groups of entrepreneurs. As for overseas trade, enterprising people 
were still going out to the high seas for the disbursal of prestige 
items, like lapis lazuli among distant customers. Sometimes, 
there were shipwrecks resulting in loss of life and property. As 
for the caravans, the main components comprised camels, mules, 
bullocks and horses, depending on the nature of tracts negotiated. 
Prayers for the safety of journeys to distant lands and back home 
are frequently mentioned. 

All these activities were organized more on a private basis by 
groups of individuals with or without marginal support from 
chiefs along the way. The incidence of metallic money was limited, 
the bulk of trade being carried out through barter. Terms for sale, 
purchase and lease were known just as terms for customs duty. 
Loans were taken and repaid along with interest, but failure to 
repay led to the enslavement of the debtor by the creditor. The 
exchanges took place through peddlers moving in groups of 
different sizes. Frequently, the bardic composers themselves acted 
as the medium of commodity exchange between far off places. On 
other occasions, they were part of long distance caravans. Some 
idea of the commodities exchanged is also provided by the goods 
collected by Rgvedic bards from their patrons. These included 
horses, camels, donkeys, cattle, goats and sheep, chariots, objects 
of gold and brass as well as solid blocks of these metals, textiles 
of different types, precious gems, metallic money, slaves, brides 
with glittering jewellery and items of food. A major prestige item 
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in circulation relates to ornaments, earrings, necklaces, bangles, 
anklets and clothes embroidered with gold. Bardic compositions 
frequently refer to earrings of gold (hiranya karna) and necklaces 
of gems (manigrivam), which were worn by all sections of people, 
Vedic speakers as well as their non-Vedic-speaking enemies. This 
could not have been possible without a market mechanism which 
integrated sources of raw materials, warehouses and conspicuous 
consumers. The recipients consumed a part of this, but the rest 
was disposed off through barter or money transactions, besides 
presentation to prospective chiefs and queens. All this would give 
some idea of how things were shaping on the commercial front 
during the decaying stages of the Harappan civilization. 

The bardic enterprise involving performance of a prayer 
ritual, for the benefit of a rich client and receiving plentiful gifts 
as prestation fee, originally peripheral to intense networking of 
trade relations during the mid-third millennium Bc assumed 
special significance with the shrinkage of the same exchange 
processes in the wake of geo-climatic devastations during the 
late third millennium BC. As the caravaneers began to drop out 
of the caravan routes, bardic entrepreneurs stepped in engaging 
as much as they could in the process of commodity exchange. 
However, the bards could ill-afford to arrest the gradual decline of 
continental trade. They merely continued in their new roles till the 
last flicker of the lamp went out. With the complete localization of 
exchange relations and the reduction of continental money trade 
to insignificant barter relations, the bardic families began to settle 
down in fertile river plains and appropriate more and more of 
peasant surpluses by developing fire-centric prestation skills. The 
chiefs who till now derived economic authority from the benefits 
of long-distance commerce also leaned on greater mobilization 
of peasant resources and ideological sanctification of political 
authority. In this sense, the chief and the chaplain would appear to 
be augmenting the wealth and authority of one another. 

The early bardic activities would thus appear to fall into two 
broad phases of historical developments on the Indo-Iranian 
subcontinent. The earlier one was incidental to trading activities 
during the late third and early second millennium Bc, focusing 
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on the Indo-Iranian subcontinent. The subsequent phase of bardic 
activity, which was marked by complete disintegration of trade 
jand urban life leaned rather heavily on peasant resources and 
shifted to the Vedic mainland in Punjab, Haryana, and northern 
Rajasthan during the second and third quarters of the second 
millennium Bc. 

Clearly, the Vedic Aryans, who always constituted a part of 
the Harappan population differentiated on the basis of a religious 
ideology rose and fail with the upsurge and downturn of Harappan 
urban places and a global networking of trade relation. However, 
the ideology itself was the product of catastrophic events in 
nature and society which struck the Harappan people about the 
beginning of Middle Bronze Age around 2300 Bc and the eventual 
migration of most Harappans in different directions particularly 
Saurasthra and Kathiawar. Although all major urban places in the 
Harappan mainland of Sindh, Punjab, Rajasthan, Haryana and 
Kutch started declining from 2300 Bc, a flurry of small-scale and 
persistent mercantile activity can be witnessed along the Gujarat 
coast line between 2200 and 1700 Bc, earlier at a brisk pace 2200 
and 1900 sc but later sluggishly (1900 Bc-1700 Bc). This signifies 
that the demand of Harappan goods particularly prestige items 
was very much around in West Asia, Egypt and Anatolia and 
that the enterprising Harappan people, many of whom already 
subscribed to the emerging Vedic ideology wanted to make good 
this opportunity. In view of the striking correspondence of textual 
and archaeological information relating to mortuary practices of 
people throughout the geographical area of Harappan civilization, 
the association of Vedic Aryans (or more appropriately Vedic- 
speaking Harappans subscribing to the ideology of nature worship) 
with different early and late Harappan sites on the mainland and in 
Saurastra and Kathiawar can hardly be over emphasized. 

Among the sites which show considerable evidence of large- 
scale manufacture of prestige goods was Kuntasi, 5 km inland 
from the sea, in the Maliya taluka of district Rajkot. The most 
significant feature relating to Kuntasi is that production and export 
of goods continued nearly unabated even during the late phase 
of occupation between 1900 Bc and 1700 Bc, which is normally 
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considered to be a period of decline even in Saurasthra and 
Kathiawar. The goods which were produced and exported from 
this site included semi-precious stones such as carnelian, chert and 
agate—which were useful for making beads besides couch shell 
and ivory for bangles and other ornaments (Dhawlikar, 1989: 73). 
As for agates, the process of mining and designing may not have 
been very different from the present practice according to which 
the stone is mined by means of simple tools by digging tunnels 
into the Miocene agate conglomerate of the Babaguru formation 
of Gujarat during the dry season, before and after the monsoons 
and brought to Khambat. Later, they are dried in the sun for two 
to three months to remove moisture in the rock, and then baked 
in terracotta vessels or simple pit kilns to remove any remaining 
moisture, thus making the rock more homogeneous and easier to 
flake (Kenoyer, 1985: 297-344). 

As regards Carnelian, Babylonian records probably contain 
the earliest references to the carnelian trade when they mention 
red stones being imported from Meluhha (Francis, 1982: 8). 
Many Mesopotamian and Harappan beading the long biconical 
carnelian and gold-capped agates—closely resemble one another 
(Dubin, 1987: 185). The faceting of stone beads also occurs in both 
the Indus and Sumer valleys, although it is rarer in the Harappan 
culture. The best evidence of trade between the two civilizations 
is provided by the etched carnelian beads, which were made with 
similar techniques and sometimes displayed identical etched 
patterns. Such beads are reported from royal graves at Ur and 
Sumer around 2500 Bc and afterwards. Most probably the Indians 
invented the etched carnelian technique which was then adopted 
in Mesopotamia (Reade, 1979) and much later in Persia (Francis, 
1982c). 

A most important raw material available in Saurashtra today 
is the excellent clay, as evident from the numerous factories 
manufacturing tiles and ceramics in the area around Kuntasi. 
Among the exquisite ceramic wares from Kuntasi the most 
remarkable is the bichrome ware, which although sporadic at other 
sites is abundant at Kuntasi. It is highly likely that this pottery was 
exported along with other finished products. Another significant 
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discovery at Kuntasiis that oflapis lazuli beads; they are rare at other 
Harappan sites but occur in a good number at Kuntasi (Dhawlikar, 
1989: 73). Since the most important centre of lapis lazuli was 
Badakashan in north Afghanistan, its production at the faraway 
site of kuntasi during the decaying stages of Harappan civilization 
would suffice to underline the persistence of an internal trading 
network connecting resource centres with processing sites. Lapis 
lazuli from Badakashan province of Afghanistan has been said to 
be identified in early Dyanastic Egypt and Harappan traders are 
believed to have acted as middlemen in the lapis trade between 
Afghanistan, Mesopotamia and Egypt (Basa, 2001: 406). 

This reallocation of manufacture and mercantile activity 
would be impossible unless there was still sufficient demand of 
prestige goods in distant non-Harappan markets. These markets 
could be reached either through a coastal maritime route along 
the Makaran coast or a longish overland route passing through 
north Afghanistan and South Central Asia through to the cities of 
Mesopotamia. In other words, trading contacts between Harappans 
and the people of Iran, Iraq and Egypt continued unevenly for a 
period of half a millennium (2300-1700 Bc) and perhaps even 
later. No wonder, if the Vedic Aryans who were compatriots of 
the Harappans maintain an oral record of this trading contacts. 
Appearing as they do as interjections in ritual compositions, the 
record is necessarily fragmentary but unmistakably substantial. 


Business Terminology 


Although Vedic Aryans engaged in different types of economic 
exchanges like sale, purchase, lease and mortgage besides taking 
and repaying loans, there is no terminological precision in the 
signification of these processes. The term rna occurs several 
times in the text particularly in relation to the less well-to-do 
bardic functionaries which underlines a clear disparity of income 
received by different segments of the priestly community. The 
Vkri, meaning to purchase also occurs in a passage of the fourth 
mandala (4.24.10), which refers to a bard looking for a customer 
who could purchase a fetish-like symbol of Indra, supposedly 
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possessed of miraculous powers. The bard even spells out the 
price the customer will have to pay to receive this Indra fetish. 
The mention of ten cows as the price for the object shows that the 
exchange was a barter and not money transaction. But, perhaps 
this also needs to be qualified since the priest wanted the talisman 
back once it had brought success in war. From this angle, the 
transaction seems to be a lease transaction rather than barter. 
In another passage of the same sūkta (4.24.9), we come across 
further evidence of barter relations. In this case, a small quantity 
of goods was obtained in return for a good amount of wealth 
(bhūyasā kaniyah vasnam acarat), but soon it was realized that 
the goods obtained by spending considerable wealth was actually 
insignificant, perhaps sub-standard and therefore amounting to a 
fraud. However, a rectification was denied to the losing party by 
the gainer of the deal. Clearly, unfair trade practices like selling 
inferior or underweight goods and refusal to rectify the fraud were 
very much around. Whether any sort of token money was involved 
in this transaction cannot be ascertained. Niska was certainly a 
gold object but whether it was used in sale and purchase of goods 
cannot be determined. 

The term sulka also occurs twice in the Rgveda. In a passage of 
the Seventh Book (7.82.6), the expression mahe sulkdya means just 
wealth or property. But in a passage of the Eighth Book (8.1.5), it 
surely means a price or value. Here, the expression mahe sulkaya 
is bracketed with the numerals sahasra, ayuta and niyuta. Once 
again, the context relates to delivery of Indra fetish, which the bard 
is reluctant to part with even in return for a thousand. Judging by 
the Fourth Book reference to ten cows as the lease value of Indra 
fetish, the Eighth Book passage would also appear to be some kind 
of lease transaction. Whether the transaction was a sale, a lease or 
mortgage, it always relates to exchange of commodities, the role of 
money not being on view. 


Professional Traders: Vanik and Pani 


All this may or may not signify a brisk process of commodity 
exchange, but the existence of a class of professional traders cannot 
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be denied in view of conspicuous character of consumer goods 
and prestige objects changing hands over long distances. If goods 
were changing hands, these were surely being produced in regular 
workshops and distributed through a trading network, both intra- 
regional and inter-regional. Add up to this the unmistakable 
allusions to enterprising people travelling long distances, both 
overland and overseas for the acquisition of wealth and fame 
(sravasyava, sanisyava). The term vanik, which means a trader, 
occurs twice in the Rgveda, once referring to a bardic caravaneer 
and once to a crafty trader, the former characterizing widespread 
overland travel and the latter unfair trade practices for which the 
trader is generally known. The term vanku, meaning crooked 
in the expression vanik vanku seems to go full circle in this 
connection. This last passage leaves no doubt about the existence 
of a professional class of traders. But while anybody belonging to 
any segment of the society could become a professional trader 
or vanik, everyone could not become a pani who too thrived 
exclusively on the basis of trade and money changing. 

Perhaps the term pani has an ethnic or sub-ethnic tinge 
indicating the existence of a class who exclusively devoted itself 
to trading and banking activities like the Marwaris of Rajasthan 
or the Chettiyars of Tamil Nadu today. As a professional group 
of overland and overseas trade, the Panis developed a special 
relationship with the Asvins who represented people undertaking 
constant overland and overseas journeys for the accumulation 
of wealth. The bardic composers whose main occupation was to 
sell eulogies of important people and gods in return for plentiful 
gifts, frequently disliked this association of Panis and Ašvins like 
in a passage of the First Book. Here the poet asks the Asvins ‘what 
are you doing in the company of people (read Panis) who have 
become affluent without performing any sacrifices’ (1.182.3: atra 
kim krnuthah kim āsāthe yah kašcit janah ahavih mahiyate ati 
kramistam paneh asum jūratam). This shows a clear bardic dislike 
of Ašvins associating with the Panis. But such association was 
unavoidable for gods who represented frequent travels by land 
and sea gathering wealth like traders do at all times. The traders 
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who earned their wealth through hard labour and hazardous 
travels would not easily part with a portion of their wealth without 
sufficient good reason. Evidently, for a long time the bardic families 
were unable to convince the Panis that saying prayers to gods 
rather than hard work would bring wealth to the Panis. Since all 
transactions relating to commodity exchange and moneylending 
involve some amount of thrift, a pathological dislike for traders 
and moneylenders like the one noticed here and in numerous other 
passages of the text may appear to be quite normal particularly for 
those who largely depended on the charities of other people. 

However, the importance of Panis as generators of wealth 
prevailed so much on the society that the term pani itself became 
synonymous with fabulous riches like in a passage of the Eighth 
Book (kakuham tvā panim imahe, 8.45.14). As this realization 
grew stronger within the bardic community, passages coveting 
the wealth of the Panis and capturing it by either driving them 
or eliminating them paled into insignificance. Understandably, 
when aggression and intimidation failed and the Panis became a 
dominant social reality, attempts to win them over came through. 
In one passage a bardic composer is seen highly praising a chief of 
Panis (paneh narah) and extolling gifts offered by him. Compare 
this with a passage of the Sixth Book (6.45.31-33), which refers to 
Brbu as a chief of Panis occupying a very high position in society 
(paninam brbuh varisthe mūrdhan adhi asthāt, 6.45.31). This chief 
was extolled by all the poets (6.45.33) and as the chief opened the 
doors of a thousand charities, his praises became resonant in all 
directions. 


Private Bankers 


The understanding of trade-related context in the Rgveda may 
remain incomplete without some consideration of the banking 
activities of the Panis. The term pani, which occurs fifty times in 
different portions of the text, has been explained by Vedicists and 
historians as a bargainer, miser, trader and as one who does not 
patronize sacrifices. Since trade and banking go hand in hand, it is 
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likely that a section of the trading community, whether Vanik or 
Pani remained pre-occupied with the financing of all productive 
functions, trade, manufacture and agricultural oppressions. 

The term pani is derived from pana, which means a bet or a 
wager, gambling, playing for a stake. A banker or usurer also does 
the same thing when he loans out a principal for a higher return 
in terms of interest, together with a part of the principal or just 
accumulation of interests far surpassing the principal. The term 
pana occurs just once in the Rgveda (8.66.10) in the sense of Pani 
or people making stakes for higher return. The term pandn is 
accusative plural just as panin, which occurs elsewhere in the same 
sense. This meaning of the term also agrees with the term grathinah 
used in connection with the Panis (7.6.3). The passage describes 
the Panis as ill-spoken (mrdhravacah) and crooked (grathinah) fit 
to be suppressed by Indra. From grath (cl.9 P grathnāti) meaning 
to tie, string together, connect in a regular series, fasten, arrange, 
the term grathinah would mean a people who amassed wealth by 
calculating accumulations over days, months and years. The term 
ahardrsah, which occurs elsewhere in connection with Panis, also 
signifies a people who multiplied their wealth in this manner. The 
derivation of grathin from grath (cl.1 A. grathate) meaning ‘to be 
crooked, false’ may be a term of abuse used for miserly bankers or 
usurers like the Panis. 

The significance of Panis as the bankers and financiers of the 
late third millennium Bc is further suggested by a composition of 
the Eighth Book (8.66.10), which describes the Panis as bekanātā 
and ahardrsah, and implores Indra to suppress all such people. The 
term bekanātā means a usurer while the term ahardršah means a 
person keeping a record of days passed, evidently for the purpose 
of calculating interest accumulated on the principal amount of 
loan. This should be read in the light of another passage (8.47.17), 
which refers to the practice of clearing the principal amount by 
paying interest along with a part of the principal in mutually 
agreed installments. The passage has sapham for principal, kalam 
for interest and rna for loan. The re-payment of loan may have 
involved both cash and kind. Interestingly, the term brbu, which 
is the name of the chief of the Panis and bekanātā, which means 
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a usurer are said to be of un-Vedic origin and may have been 
adopted by Vedic speakers from erstwhile traders and bankers of 
the Indo-Iranian subcontinent during the decaying stages of the 
Harappan civilization. 

As bankers and financiers, the Panis subscribed to the daiva 
ideology but did not always oblige the bards who came their way. 
Curses like avrdhān (not prospering) and abuses like asraddhan 
(disrespectful), mrdhravācah (ill-spoken) and dasyu (enemy) 
occur in the compositions of bards who were refused patronage by 
the Panis. Clearly, the Panis were selective in patronizing potential 
bardic lineages. Two such groups, which appear in familiar access 
to the Panis are the Angirases and the Bharadvajas. A passage of the 
first book states that when Angirases spoke the prayers, the chief 
of the Panis (Paneh Narah) obtained instant wealth in the form 
of horses, cattle and all type of grocery goods (1.83.4). This chief 
was also quite popular with the poets of the Bharadvaja family. 
In two passages of the Sixth Book, composed by bard Samyu of 
the Brhaspati lineage, he is twice mentioned by his name, Brbu. 
According to one of these passages, among the Panis, their chief 
Brbu takes a high place, as high as the banks ofa river (6.45.31). The 
other passage refers to Brbu as the giver of thousand benefactions 
and as being praised by ‘all our noble singers’ (tat brbum nah 
visveh aryah karavah su a grnanti, 6.45.33). Kāravah is a nominative 
plural of kāru, which in the Rgvedic context means a singer. Later 
on, it denoted a maker of things or an artisan. 


CHAPTER 5 


Cruising the Blue Water 


Before anything can be said on the maritime activity of the Vedic 
Aryans, good care needs to be taken of naysayers in this important 
study area. Like in relation to several basic aspects of Aryan life, 
confusion reigns supreme in the matter of maritime association 
of Vedic Aryans. For instance Vedicists of yester generations like 
Christian Lassen (Indische Alterthuskunde, 1883), Max Miller (SBE 
32), Zimmer (Altindisches Leben, 22 et seq.), Macdonell & Keith 
(1912) describe with varying degrees of detail diverse maritime 
activities of Vedic Aryans including coastal sea faring and overseas 
trade. Compare this with J.P. Mallory’s observation (Mallory, 1989: 
45) that the Vedic Aryans were a group of illiterate people, non- 
urban, non-maritime and least interested in any form of exchange 
relations. Mallory does not provide any additional textual evidence 
to dismiss the views of Max Miller et al. or contest the reading of 
so many Rgveda passages cited in favour of maritime activities of 
Vedic Aryans. 

Even those scholars who stress the maritime association of 
Vedic Aryans were earlier in a fix. For instance, in 1899, Macdonell 
argued that the Aryans were unfamiliar with the sea and that the 
term samudra merely means a vast stretch of water as in the lower 
basin of a river like the Indus (Macdonell, 1899, 1971: 121-2), 
Macdonell puts the record straight and falls in line with Max Miller 
and Lassen who are quite emphatic about Aryan association with 
the sea. Although Macdonell set the record straight, his co-author 
Keith was still in a fix making contradictory statements in different 
writings. Consider the following. In the Vedic Index he concurred 
with Macdonell to say that ‘samudra (ocean), is a frequent word in 
the Rgveda and later. It is of importance in so far as it indicates that 
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the Vedic Indians knew the sea. The Vedic knowledge of the ocean 
was almost inevitable to people who knew the Indus. There are 
references to the treasures of the ocean, perhaps pearls or the gains 
of trade’ (Macdonell and Keith, 1912). Less than a decade later, 
Keith committed a faux pas by stating that ‘In the period of the 
Rgveda there is no clear sign that they (Aryans) had yet reached the 
ocean. No passage even renders it probable that sea navigation was 
known’ (Keith, 1921: 71). Even Zimmer who would like to restrict 
the Aryans knowledge of the sea as far as possible, concedes that 
such knowledge was not altogether impossible. Needless to say that 
such ideas derive more from preconceived notions rather than any 
careful analysis of textual data. Preconceived notions continued to 
haunt scholars even later. 


Rivers and the Sea 


The term samudra, which means sea, occurs more than 160 times 
in the Rgveda. As usual, much of the information comes in the form 
of similes, which involve the objects with which Vedic priests (not 
all Vedic speakers) were immediately concerned. More important 
of the similes read as follows: The ‘subjects bow to the king (Indra) 
like rivers downing themselves into the sea’ (8.6.4: visvah krstayeh 
visah sindhavah samudraya iva); ‘our prayers rush forth to the fire 
god like rivers into the sea’ (6.19.5: yadmanah sindhavah samudre 
na asmin pathyah rayah sam jagmire); ‘all the wealth come to 
Indra like rivers arriving into the sea (8.44.25: vasrdsah girah 
dhrtavraytā te Irate iva sindhavah samudraye); ‘all the offerings 
pour into the fire just as the seven rivers flow into the sea (1.71.7: 
visvah prksah agnim abhisacante sapta yahavih sravatah sam- 
udram na); rivers rush to the sea like chariots and charioteers 
(rathan iva, 1.30.5; rathyā iva, 3.33.2). 


Cloud Formation and the Water Cycle 


The poets were also conscious of the fact that water vapours from 
the high seas get lifted to form clouds, which ultimately feed rivers 
like in a passage of the Fifth Book (5.55.5) which describes Maruts, 
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normally storm gods (pūrīsinah marūtah) lifting water vapour 
from the sea (samudratah ut iryatha) and moving to different 
destinations for causing rain (vrsti varsayatha). In this sense, the 
sea is also the birthplace (prasavam) of rivers. This is stated in as 
many words when the poet states that rivers re-mingle with the 
sea, their place of birth (yathā sindhavah prasavam ayan, 3.36.6), 
rushing forth to it like racing charioteers (dpah samudram rathyā 
iva jagmuh). The linkage between the sea and the rain is once 
again underlined in a famous ‘drought hymn’ of the Tenth Book 
(10.98.6) which refers to a sacrifice which was to continue till as 
long as rains originated from the sea and travelled to the drought- 
hit kingdom of Santanu. 

The contrast between rivers and the high sea could not have 
been more emphasized than in a passage of the Fifth Book (5.85.6) 
which states that the rivers which drench the whole world (yat enīh 
asimcantih avanayah udna ekam samudram na prnanti) cannot 
fill up even one sea suggesting perhaps that Vedic speakers who 
cruised the high seas in different directions were aware of several 
oceans. Information also comes in the form of direct narration 
like in the case of river Saraswati which is said to negotiate its 
course from the mountains to the sea (nadīnām šucih giribhyah 
a samudrat yati, 7.95.2) and relates to all the wealth of the world 
(bhubanasya bhūreh rayah) bringing riches for King Nahusa 
(nahusāya payah ghrte duduhe). Sometimes the term samudra 
relates to vast mountainous lakes, which give rise to streams and 
rivulets which later form into rivers (hrdyāt samudrat satavrajā 
arsanti, 4.58.5). 


Vedic Gods and the High Seas 


The discourse on the sea as known to the earliest Vedic Aryans 
would remain incomplete without some assessment of the role 
of different divinities in the promotion of marine navigation 
and gathering of riches besides sundry but relevant information. 
The divinities that figure most prominently are Indra, Agni, 
Varuna, Maruts, Asvins, Usas, Vayu and Soma. However, the 
stanzas addressed to Soma despite numbering quite a few are all 
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infructuous since in most cases a large vessel full of water into 
which soma juice flows from a sprinkler represents samudra or the 
sea. But this is not the case with other divinities whose invocations 
furnish valuable historical information. For instance, Indra who 
figures in many stanzas is once described as the creator of mighty 
rivers and the sea (mahi apah asrajah, 8.3.10), once as the sender 
of rivers to the sea (samudram accha yathah 3.33.2; 7.49.1) and 
once again as the digger of estuaries. The expression ‘forth from 
the middle of the sea the waters flow cleansing the coast land’ 
(pūnānām anivišamānah, 7.49.1) seems to relate to back waters 
in many parts of India’s long coastland. In one stanza worshippers 
approaching Indra are likened to people navigating the sea for 
wealth (sanisyavah samcarane na, 1.56.2). 

As for the fire god, he is once credited with the acquisition of 
wealth from the sea (4.58.1) either by way of trade or collecting 
resource goods from inside the sea. In one stanza, Varuna, the 
lord of the celestial world is said to establish the fire god inside 
the sea, on the firmament and in the sacrifices (10.45.8). In three 
consecutive passages of the Eighth Book (8.102.4-6), the fire god is 
said to dwell inside the sea (agnim samudravāsasm) or as covered 
by the sea. These three stanzas and the previous one relating 
to Varuna suggest the awareness of Vedic poets about sea floor 
volcanoes and volcanic eruptions. Varuna who is represented 
in Rgveda as the lord of the cosmic ordinance and enjoys a very 
high position among the divinities is however associated with the 
high seas in several stanzas, an early indication of his later status 
at the grand presiding deity of the high seas. In one passage he 
is described as the lord of the sea (8.41.8) and in another he and 
Vasistha are said to be sailing together in the company of other 
vessels cruising side by side (7.88.3). The latter passage is interesting 
since Vasistha was the high priest of Sudāsa for whom the Ašvins 
are said to be carrying a chariot full of goods collected from across 
the sea (samudrāt ratham vasu vibhratā sudāse prksah vahatam, 
1.47.6). In all likelihood, the river Saraswati served as a conduit 
for overseas trade and witnessed regular voyages for acquisition of 
wealth from countries across the sea. Some of these journeys may 
have been undertaken on behalf of King Sudasa. 
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As for the collective gods Maruts, they represent the trade winds 
which facilitate navigation on large rivers and the high seas as can 
be seen from the bracketing of Maruts with river Saraswati and the 
high sea (marutsakhā maghanā, 7.96.2). In one stanza, Maruts are 
credited with the acquisition of gemstones and wealth from the sea 
(avebhih jyesthebhih brhat divaih va samudrasya pare cit, 1.167.2). 
At another place, these storm gods are assigned the task of gathering 
water vapour from the surface of the sea (5.55.5), form these into 
clouds, travel to destinations and pour out rains. Among the lesser 
divinities associated with the high sea are Usas, the goddess of 
Dawn, and Vayu, the god of wind. At one place, the poet compares 
Usas driving the chariots of dawn like people cruising the high 
sea for acquisition of wealth (Sravasyavah samudre na, 1.48.3). At 
another place, the poet refers to Vayu, causing winds that blow in 
the eastern and the western sea (10.136.5). 

Compared to this, the bardic coverage on the association of 
Ašvins with the high seas is much more extensive. The two Ašvins 
are said to have been born separately at two different places (Hille- 
brandt, 1980), but common interest and shared expertise appear 
to have brought them together and together they dominate the 
Rgveda spectrum. The two gods are said to have their mansion in 
mid-sea and take care of people afflicted by a rough ocean. As gods 
of marine navigators, the Asvins played a very important role in 
relation to overseas journeys. The description of Asvins as having 
their mansion on the high seas (8.10.1 ākrte grhe samudre adhi) 
underlines the fact that marine navigators, who, like today moved 
continuously on the high seas, could not but treat their mother ship 
like a home away from the home. The expression ‘longish houses’ 
(dirghaprasaddhnani) which appears earlier in this passage, relates 
fairly well to ships and large houseboats which are always several 
times longer than their width. The naval vessels of Ašvins is said to 
have been made from three types of material (trdhātunā, 1.183.1), 
fitted with many oars (satāritrām nāvam 1.116.5), comfortable 
(avyathibhih 7.69.7), well protected (asridhānaih 7.69.7) and 
cruising effortlessly (asramaih 7.69.7). The ship appears to have 
been well furnished with sitting and sleeping arrangements, which 
made the journey comfortable for passengers. No wonder these 
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navigators were occasionally involved in the rescue operation of 
ships broken or sunk in the deep sea like in the case of Bhujyu and 
Tugra. Understandably, the rescue operation carried out by Asvins 
on the high seas was among the most circulated episodes relating 
to voyages and shipwrecks, which became a favourite subject of 
composition among bards belonging to different families. 

A characteristic feature of the two gods is continuous move- 
ment in the quest of wealth and reaches out to the concerned 
regions and countries through both overland and overseas travel 
(1.80.9; 1.184.2). This fits quite well the description of two gods 
as esta nicetard (1.184.2) meaning people searching for and 
collecting valuable goods from different places. Falling in line is 
another passage which describes them as going after wealth (prkse 
anu,1.183.2). At another place Asvins are described as havisman 
(1.182.5) meaning possessed of riches and their chariot as havis- 
man rathah (1.182.3) meaning a cart loaded with goods. This is 
further confirmed by a passage of the First Book (1.182.2) which 
describes Ašvins as bringing plentiful wealth in their chariot 
(madhvah acitam purnam vahethe) and as imbibing the qualities 
of Indra (indratamā) and Maruts (marūttamā). Since Ašvins were 
leaders of marine navigation, Indra may represent here a chief of 
the trading community and Maruts the favourable trade winds. 
No wonder, they are associated with the pre-eminent wealth 
produced by the sea, either through exploration of the sea or 
through overseas trade (1.184.3: apsu jatah kakuhāh). In a passage 
of the Eighth Book (8.9.2), the poet urges Ašvins to bring wealth 
belonging to five peoples (yat pañc manusan anu). In the gathering 
of wealth, long distance travels were unavoidable and the travellers 
involved needed to protect themselves or invoke divinities to 
this effect. Accordingly Asvins are described as the protectors of 
travellers (jagat pau, 8.9.11). Resources which are found far and 
near (yat erake arvake bhesajam asti) are to be brought home 
(chardih yacchatam) by the Ašvins (8.9.15). Whether the two gods 
are in the west or in the east (apak prak, 8.10.5) or with Druhyus, 
Anus, and Turvas, they are to get back home with fast moving 
wealth (Vajanivasum). Importance of river cruising and sea- 
faring is stressed in certain other passages (5.74.2: vam nadinam 
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kah sacha) which can be meaningful when read in association 
with the passage which highlights the importance of river ports 
and sea ports as the source of wealth (1.46.9: sinndhūnām pade 
vasu). These qualities endeared the Asvins to professional groups 
of traders like the panis (1.182.3). Probably, it was through the 
trading journeys both overland and overseas that panis were able 
to amass fabulous wealth which eventually diluted the antipathy 
of the bardic composers towards panis and prompted them to 
compose eulogizes in honour of the king of the panis (8.45.14: 
paneh narah). 


Tidal Waves, Monsoon Winds and Gulfs 


There are copious references to high tidal waves lashing the coast. 
In one stanza, Indra is said to dig channels letting seawater far into 
the coast land (7.49.1). This might be a bardic signification of gulfs 
on the Mekran and Saurashtra coasts such as Gulf of Oman, Gulf 
of Khambhat and Gulf of Kutch, which characterize the coastal 
strip as in Gujarat and Kathiawar region. Equally precise and 
interesting are the references to storms and winds, which rough 
up the high seas. In one instance, the bard speaks of the winds 
that blow in both the eastern and western seas (pūrvah uta aparah 
ubhau samudrau 4 kseti, 10.136.9). Probably, the eastern sea in 
this case was the Arabian Sea off the coast of Sindh and Gujarat. 
The western sea on the other hand may refer to Persian Gulf and 
the Red Sea. This may as well be suggestive of the south-west 
monsoon, which operates in these tracts. Judging by the existing 
notions about the settlements of Rgvedic Aryans in South Asia, a 
sea would be out of reckoning unless of course the Arabian Sea is 
taken into consideration. 


Marine Fires 


The maritime region suggested here is also characterized by 
marine fires. This is well suggested by a passage of the Eighth Book 
which relates to fire dwelling in the sea, a poetic way of describing 
marine fires (samudravasasam agnim, 8.102.4-6) . More interesting 
is the fact that the concerned stanza describes this marine fire 
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as windy, sonorous (vdtasvanam, 8.102.5) and resounding like 
clouds (parjanya karandyāmi, 8.102.5).The allusion is suggestive 
of the fleeting and resounding character of volcanic eruptions. The 
description seems to relate to certain episodes of sea-floor volcanic 
eruptions during the Middle Bronze Age. Significantly the entire 
area covering the Arabian Sea, the Red Sea and the Mediterranean 
Sea is quite capable of producing such events. During the Bronze 
Age, countries bordering on these seas, Indus Valley, Mesopotamia, 
Egypt, Anatolia and the Greek islands were closely connected by 
a network of political and economic relations. The navigators and 
caravaneers who moved in this whole area or parts of it may have 
actually witnessed or heard about such volcanic eruptions which 
are not uncommon even today. 

In 1945, the magnitude 8.1 Mekran trembler triggered the form- 
ation of mud volcanoes offshore of Gwadar. A tiny island created 
by a mud volcano eruption in the azure water off Pakistan was 
witnessed in early 2011 (National Geographic News, 26 January 
2011). As for the Red Sea, a new submarine eruption started on 
28 September 2013 north-west of the island Jebel Zubair in the 
Red Sea. The eruption was south-west of the 2011-12 eruption 
which created a new volcanic island there (The Watcher, posted by 
Adonai, 30 September 2013). In ancient times, the parting of the 
Red Sea on account of a major volcanic eruption is mentioned in 
the Old Testament (www.christiancourier.com). According to one 
report, the eruption of Santorini in Greece in 1650 Bc was one of 
the largest in the last 10,000 years (Siggurdsson, et al. 1990: 69-99). 

Sea floors in different parts of the earth are capable of producing 
varying degrees of such episodes like the one recently noticed in the 
Pacific Ocean off the coast of San Francisco. The eruption engulfed 
nearly 1,200 km of the sea with fireballs of magma shooting up 
from inside the sea but soon cooling down and hardening into 
rocks (Fox News, 17 December 2009). 


Resources of the Deep Sea 


Similarly, a people interacting with the sea would also be intent 
on exploiting the marine resources brought ashore by the high- 
rise waves. This is precisely what we observe in a passage of the 
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Fourth Book which refers to the waves of the sea transporting life 
sustaining resources (samudrāt ūrmiļ madhuman uta arat amšunā 
amrtatvam ānat, 4.58.1). This may be a reference to valuable cargo 
being carried across the sea. Another passage of the First Book 
(1.47.6) is a prayer to Ašvins for bringing wealth from the heaven 
and the sea (rayim samudrat uta divah parih va asme) as cartloads 
of wealth were brought for Sudasa (sudāse dastrā vasu bibhrata 
rathe prksah vahatam). Elsewhere, Asvins are credited with the 
collection of goods from the sea (apsu jatah kakuhah bhūreh 
varūņasya jūrņā iva yuga vam, 1.184.3). The term kakuhā in this 
passage is said to mean horse, but it actually signifies shipments of 
goods transported on shore either on the back of horses or in carts 
drawn by them. The nutritious value of these marine products 
is underlined by the term (amrtatvam) literally immortality but 
actually life-sustaining. Marine archaeological studies relating 
to the continental shelf of Saurashtra sheds valuable light on the 
offshore flora, fauna and other living resources (Parulekar, 1988: 
129-30). These resources may have sustained onshore habitation 
along the coastline from prehistoric times. 


Seafaring Crafts 


In this connection one may not also ignore the substantial data 
furnished by bardic composers on marine crafts and seafaring 
activities of the Aryans (1.116.5). Although, there is a large number 
of terms connoting marine crafts of varying size and importance, 
nau appears to have been a large seafaring vessel. Such marine 
crafts were often fitted with a large number of oars and sometimes 
figuratively compared with feet or wings. In one instance, the 
number of oars is exaggeratedly stated to be hundred (satāritrāh) 
(1.116.5: satāritrām ndvam, 1.25.7) ships on the sea (nāvah 
samudriyah). The vessel used by Ašvins is sometimes described as 
capable of flying like a bird and guckily reaching out to the victims 
ofa shipwreck (paksinām palavam sindhusu taugray kam cakrathu, 
1.182.5). The reference to birds seems to underline the comparison 
between the wings of birds and sails facilitating the movement of 
boats with the help of favourable trade winds. Large marine crafts 
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appear to have been provided with life boats four of which are 
mentioned (1.182.6: catastrah nāvah) in connection with the ship 
used by the Asvins. Probably these life boats were attached to the 
mother ship and sailed alongside of it. The use of four lifeboats 
may suggest a very large marine craft with considerable number 
of navigators, sailors as well as passengers who may have been 
travelling in connection with trade or diplomacy. 

Probably, these crafts were provided with masts represented by 
the term bandhura and skambha or stambha (1.183.1). Sails are 
usually mentioned figuratively as swans having golden wings. 
Ropes and wheels probably for rolling up and loosening sails or 
anchors would also be common feature of these marine crafts 
(Bisht, 1989: 12-13). However, some of the references cited by 
Bisht would need reconsideration. It is not known whether these 
vessels could venture into the rough high seas but there cannot 
be any doubt about coastal navigation. The chief material for 
shipbuilding was a particular type of wood, perfectly seasoned 
and probably with some kind of waterproof application. Besides 
wood, shipbuilding may have involved use of metals, copper or 
iron for strengthening certain vulnerable portions of the boat 
or ship. The third type of material may have been leather straps 
and threads for sewing and fastening different parts of the ship 
besides bitumen procured from the animal or vegetable world. 
Some idea of the last item can be surmised from the making of 
large seafaring vessels which negotiated the sea between the coast 
of Kerala and the coast of East African countries, particularly 
Tanzania during the previous century. The shipwrights of Kerala 
used to fasten large parts of the boat by grooving one part against 
the other, stitching the joints thoroughly and applying a thick coat 
of processed fish oil or cashew nut oil which apart from serving 
as water proofing agents provided additional strength to joints in 
particular and the ship in general. All this together with ropes and 
leather strapping may have made-up for the third category of three 
types of shipbuilding material (1.183.1: tridhatunam). However, 
even the strongest built vessels proved helpless when confronted 
by a turbulent sea (1.182.7: kah svit vrksah nisthitah). 
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Shipwreck and Rescue Operations 


The most important episode concerning the maritime association 
of certain groups of Vedic speakers relates to Bhujyu who was the 
victim of a shipwreck. The term bhujyu literally means reaching 
out for wealth. Probably the naval party which comprised several 
boats, one of which was commanded by Bhujyu himself while 
another was by his father Tugra was heading on a trading mission. 
But the use of the term jitri meaning desirous of conquest may 
suggest political conquest as an alternative purpose. However, 
reaching out to a far away country across a turbulent sea and 
bringing home plentiful wealth also amounts to a kind of victory. 
There are clear references in the Rgveda to enterprising men 
who ventured into the blue water for acquiring wealth and fame 
(sanisyava, Saravasyava). Unfortunately the mission could not 
be completed on account of a shipwreck in the mid sea (madhye 
samudre, 7.68.7; 7.69.7). The shipwreck must have been a major 
event of the time in view of the frequent mention of the event by 
different composers belonging to different families. The central 
part of the episode is the rescue operation carried out by Ašvins 
who appear to be doyens of deep sea navigation and who brought 
Bhujyu safely ashore from the midst of a turbulent sea (bhujyum 
arnasah, 1.117.14; taugrayam samudrat nih parayathah, 1.118.6). 
The expression that Ašvins have their mansion in the sea may 
relate to professional marine navigators who, like crew members 
of merchant navy today spent most of the time in ships with brief 
periods of homecoming on the shore (8.10.1). 

Detailing the accident, the composer or composers who may 
have been part of the expedition state that as the boat capsized, 
Bhujyu and his men fell into the deep sea and were being tossed 
about (imkhitam, 10.143.5) by the waves for a while. After the 
accident, his father who was in another boat is said to have left 
behind his son (tugrah bhujyum ha) as a dead man (mamrvan) 
leaves behind his riches (rayim na, 1.116.3). The simile makes 
it clear that the helpless father could do nothing to save his son 
except watch helplessly. However, all was not over since a ship 
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sailing nearby noticed the accident and was preparing for the 
rescue work. This ship was being navigated by Asvins who are said 
to live in their mansions on the high seas and represent seasoned 
navigators who negotiated maritime routes in special types of 
craft fitted with hundred oars and other devices. The expression 
patatribhih paksapatair, which Sayana interprets as a special type 
of sea-craft (naur visesaih) seems to have been a prototype of 
seafaring vessels. As the waves pushed the men under the water 
(jathalasya justah, 1.182.6), the hapless men appear to have clasped 
parts of the broken ship still floating nearby (paryasasvajat, 
1.182.7). This provided the much needed time for the rescue party 
to arrive at the site of the accident. The rescue party comprised 
four boats (catastrah nāvah, 1.182.6) sent by the navigators of 
a mother ship sailing nearby. The deployment of four boats for 
rescue work may suggest salvaging of cargo from the sinking ship 
besides evacuation of men sailing in it. After the rescue operation 
was over, the mother ship sailed with the victims towards the 
coast (4.116.5; 1.119.4) and reached a desert country (dhanvan) 
bordering on the sea (ārdrasya samudrasya pare, 1.116.4). On 
reaching the desert country tugra and his son Bhujyu together 
with their cargo were transferred to three longish vehicles (tribhih 
rathaih) each fitted with several wheels (satpadbhih) and hauled 
by six cart animals with the power of six horses (sad asvaih). But 
whatever the nature of the carriage, six cart animals yoked into 
rows of three each would be an unwieldy vehicle unable to move 
fast, let alone racing like birds to their destinations (patangaih). 
The other option would be some mechanical device of the old 
world fitted with auto motion, but this needs to relate to hard 
archaeological or textual evidence coming from Mesopotamia or 
Egypt. The whole journey from the site of accident to the cities and 
markets in the desert country covered three days and three nights 
(tistrah ksapah, trih ahah). Like today, overseas traders had their 
network of communication like carrying material in carriages or 
river crafts to the sea ports, loading these on ships available on hire 
and again downloading these at the port of call and transporting 
to interior markets and towns in hired vehicle. 
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Pirates and Loss of Direction 


Apart from shipwrecks caused by disturbed conditions and a 
violent sea, there were other dangers like attacks by pirates and 
loss of direction on the high seas. The pirates appear to find a 
mention in several compositions which relate to violent people 
lying in ambush before the attack, commandeering the targeted 
ship and refusing to negotiate a solution satisfactory to both sides 
(1.42.1-3; 7-9). The loss of direction on the high seas, further 
compounded by overcast conditions during the day and night 
preventing the sailors from star gazing at night and tracking the 
sun during the day must have been an insurmountable difficulty of 
seafaring during the ancient times. On such occasions, the sailors 
took the help of certain birds of prey like the seagull, the kite and 
the weather bird which venture out to the sea in search of sea-fish 
and fly as far deep into the sea as hundred miles. As the day comes 
to an end, the birds return to the coast. If the sailors can trail the 
path of these birds to and from the coast, the voyagers are likely to 
get back to the proper direction of the cruise. A resonance of this 
idea can be heard in a passage of the first book which brackets the 
supervision of Varuna, the lord of the high seas over the flight- 
course of birds (antariksena patatam vinam padam yah veda) as 
also of seafaring vessels (samudriyah nāvah veda) (1.25.7). Though 
the two are not simulated, their appearance in the same stanza side 
by side cannot be missed out. In another stanza of the same hymn 
(1.25.4), it is stated that the birds flock to their nests (vayah vastih 
upa na) just as the desire of the travellers take wings to reach out 
to the source of wealth (me vimnyavah vasyaistye hi pra patanti). It 
is all ready known that sailors in ancient times carried with them 
kites or pigeons and, in the event of an emergency set free these 
birds to ascertain the direction of the nearest coast line. 


Merchants, Crew Members and Escorts 


As for textual evidence, the hymns of the Rgveda mention several 
episodes of continental trade (Nandi, 2009: ch. 9). For instance, 
a passage of the First Book (1.140.12) makes a clear reference 
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to seafaring boats with merchants (maghonah), armed escorts 
(viran) and other staff (janān). The ‘other staff’ or jandn appears to 
have included the navigators, cooks and attendants. The first part 
of the passage prays for strong, large boats fitted with enduring 
oars (nityāritrām padhati nāvam rāsi), ‘for the enrichment of 
our houses and chariots’ (nah grhāya ut rathāya). Clearly, the 
prosperity of individual households depended on the success of 
merchant voyages. The presence of armed escorts was necessary, 
as always in maritime trading history, to protect merchants and 
merchandise from pirates. The closeting of 1.140.12 and 1.140.13 
makes the suggestion more focused. 


Nature of the Cargo 


After praying for strong large boats fitted with enduring oars 
and the success of the trading party on its voyages, the poet uses 
two blanket terms gavyam and yavyam to indicate merchandise 
expected to be brought home from the voyages (1.140.13). The 
term gavyam needs to be understood in the broader sense of faunal 
products, which may have included hides of different type, objects 
made from animal bones and horns, processed meat and durable 
dairy products, ivory goods, shells, pearls, corals, besides garments 
made from animal fur and hides. The term yavyam, on the other 
hand, refers to products of the flora, which may have included 
timber, barks of certain trees, medicinal roots, mangroves, reeds 
and rushes, dry fruits of different type, beside cereals, vegetable. 
Although these are the goods which the poet expects to be 
brought home, the boats, which went out for this purpose surely 
carried materials not found in the destination countries and could 
therefore be bartered in exchange for the goods requisitioned by 
Rgvedic communities. The pattern could not have been much 
different from the one witnessed by Harappan communities a little 
earlier though the incidence of such transactions was definitely 
very low during the middle and late Bronze Ages. The preceding 
part of 1.140.13 is also interesting, since it implores the rivers 
of heaven and earth to ferry agricultural goods and different 
animal products. The expression (dyāvāksāmā sindhavah ca 
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svagūrtāļ gavyam yavyam yantah) in this part of the stanza may 
be understood as may the rivers of heaven and earth bring forth 
products of field and animal related products. 

Some idea of the wealth generated on either side of important 
rivers is provided by a passage in the Tenth Book (10.75.8) which 
praises the river Indus as abounding in good breed of horses 
(suašvā), well made chariots (surathā), beautiful garments (suvāsā), 
enriched by products of gold (hiranyayi), plentiful woollen 
products (ūrnāvatī), rich in hemp and its products (sīlamāvatī). 
Evidently these were the goods produced on either bank of the 
river and depending on market conditions profitably disposed of 
through trading channels by land as well as by the river. A part of 
the spareable wealth was however reserved for gifts to wandering 
poets. A hymn of the First Book indeed testifies to some of these 
goods donated by a Sindhian king to a merchant poet (1.126.2- 
4). The itinerant merchant who state for some time with the king 
before leaving for next destination with his party received from 
the king forty beautiful red horses (soņāh), ten beautiful chariots 
each carrying beautifully attired and heavily ornamented women 
in addition to hundred gold coins (sataniskān), numerous heads of 
cattle and attendants. Though in this case the goods were carried 
by land, the use of river craft for the same purpose can not be ruled 
out. 


River-borne Sea Trade 


The description of River Saraswati as wind worthy (marūtsakhā 
7.96.2), possessed of gems (ratnadhā 1.164.49), provider of wealth 
(1.164.49) and the milking of the river by enterprising people 
(yah stanah te šanšayah, 1.164.49) also appears significant in 
the present context. Taking the last point first, one would notice 
that a river is normally bounteous in fertilizing and irrigating the 
agricultural land on either side ensuring good harvests. This action 
is spontaneous and does not call for any human effort apart from 
those undertaken by the peasants. But when the milking of a river 
is in question, considerable human effort becomes unavoidable. 
In the present passage, river Saraswati is described as Ratnadha or 
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possessing jewels and vasuvit or provider of wealth. A river does 
not possess any gems or jewels like the sea. Evidently, the gems are 
procured by way of maritime trade for which, sea bound rivers 
function as effective conduits. 

There are already several passages in the text which refer 
to the river Sarasvati linking with the sea (7.95.2). In a passage 
of the Sixth Book (6.61.14), river Sarasvati is implored to take 
enterprizing people to the sources of desired wealth (nah vasyah 
abhinesi). Clearly, it is the trading journey along the river on 
to the high-seas which is being emphasized here. In a passage 
of the Seventh Book (7.96.2), the river Sarasvati is described as 
a friend of the Maruts and urged to send forth wealth befitting 
rich people (maghonam radhah coda). Maghonām rādhah in this 
passage means wealth befitting the affluent, while the expression 
(to send forth) underlines the act of procuring or sending forth. 
The association of a river with the winds does not make sense, 
but the association of favourable winds with cargo boats plying in 
the river surely makes one. Indeed this is graphically narrated in a 
passage in the Fifth Book (5.59.2) which refers to a heavily loaded 
cargo boat slowly rolling its way forward in the river or sea (pūrņā 
yati vyathi nauh na ksarati). In traditional India, rivers provided 
an important avenue for movement of goods and passengers. 
Rivers connecting with the sea additionally helped in the shipment 
of cargo from various inland ports to the sea and vice versa. A 
passage in the First Book seems to underline the importance 
of river ports and sea ports which conjointly functioned in this 
manner (sindhunām pade vasu, 1.46.9). The term Sindhu in this 
passage may relate to both rivers and the sea. 

The aforesaid passage of the Seventh Book (7.96.2) also contains 
the expression ubhe andhasī pūravah adhiksiyanti which can be 
understood in two different ways. In case, andhasi is understood 
as grasslands, the expression ubhe andhasī pūravah adhiksiyanti 
may also mean grasslands on either side of the river inhabited 
by the Purus. The only problem with this version is that in the 
same passage, Saraswati is described as a friend of the Maruts and 
implored to send forth riches fit to be possessed by the affluent, 
giving the sense of bringing something from somewhere. If, 
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however, the term andhasi is understood as meaning wealth, the 
whole expression would mean two types of wealth possessed by 
the Purus. The two types of wealth may refer to products of the 
field and wealth procured by means of riverine and maritime 
trade. For the latter type of wealth, the river crafts and maritime 
vessels or rather their navigators have to depend on favourable 
trade winds and hence the association of Maruts with the river 
Sarasvati. The trade winds again appear in a passage in the First 
Book (1.167.2), which is an invocation to the storm gods Maruts, 
whose horses are said to bring wealth from across the sea (esām 
paramah samudrasya pare cit dhānyant). Horses of the storm gods 
figuratively represent high-velocity winds, which on the high-seas 
may facilitate the movement of cargo ships. These winds also have 
a churning effect on the sea forcing it to deposit part of the marine 
wealth like corals, pearls and shells on the shore. 

The maritime activities of certain Vedic communities suggested 
by a passage in the First Book (1.167.2) and other similar passages 
are further confirmed by two hymns of the Seventh Book (7.95.3; 
7.96.3). In one of these hymns which contains six stanzas, the river 
Saraswati is invoked in as many as five stanzas, the sixth one being 
dedicated to the sea god Sarasvan. In the other hymn (7.96), which 
again is a cluster of six invocations; three are dedicated to Sarasvati 
(7.96.1-3) and three to Sarasvan (7.96.4-6). The river Sarasvati, 
which in the Vedic heartland of Punjab, Haryana and Rajasthan 
was the main focus of Rgvedic culture, is already described as the 
best of seven rivers because it carries more water and has a wider 
passage (6.61.13) running from the mountain to the sea (7.95.2). 
The same passage also praises the river as revealing to enterprizing 
men, plentiful wealth scattered in different regions (bhubanasya 
bhureh rayah cetanti). The wealth, which is so distributed in 
different regions will have to be collected by people to be of any 
worth and this precisely is the significance of the passage, which 
implores the river to take enterprizing people to the sources of 
desired wealth (6.61.14: nah vasyah abhinesi). 

Apart from the river Saraswati, two other rivers which are 
invoked by the poets as reaching out to the sea relate to Beas 
(Vipāša) and Sutlej (Sutudri). The sea-bound journey of these two 
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rivers is mentioned in three consecutive passages (3.33.1-3) one of 
which describes these as rising from the mountains (paravtanam 
upsthāt, 3.33.1). As they proceed towards the sea, the two rivers 
recharge the ground water on either side (ūrmibhih pinvamāne, 
3.33.2) and fertilize lands on either bank to help plentiful harvest 
(prasavam bhiksmāņe). Elsewhere the rivers are praised for filling 
up irrigation channels (vaksnah ā pinvdhvam) and generating 
wealth in the form of plentiful food grains (isyantih su radhah, 
3.33.12). At present both Beas and Sutlej are tributaries of the 
Indus. But in the remote past they may have been independent 
rivers with plentiful water reaching out to the sea. 


Sea-borne Wealth and Fame 


The gathering of wealth surely came by way of riverine trade and 
also coastal navigation. The story of Bhujyu and his father Tugra, 
who were sailing on the high-seas in separate boats before one 
of the boats carrying Bhujyu capsized may represent a trading 
journey. Vasistha, the composer of 7.95 and 7.96, who was a high 
priest of the Pūru community, once describes himself as sailing 
in the same boat with Varuna on the high-seas in the company 
of others boats, perhaps suggesting a trading voyage (7.88.3). No 
wonder, Vasistha closely associates the river Sarasvati with sea-god 
Sarasvan since the river is the artery through which the wealth of 
the high seas can be exploited and brought home. Probably, certain 
Vedic communities like the Pūrus, which patronized Vasistha as a 
priest may have occasionally ventured into the high seas in the 
course of trading activity. Consider another passage in the Seventh 
Book (7.96.5), which describes the waves of the sea as laden with 
honey and clarified butter (ye te ūarmayah madhumantah ghrt- 
scyutah). Since, neither honey nor clarified butter is to be found 
on the tidal waves, this is a figurative signification of the wealth, 
which enterprizing men could exploit according to their expertise 
and resources. Milking of the ocean mentioned in a passage in 
the Seventh Book (7.96.6) (sarasvatah papivansam stanam) also 
falls in line with this signification. The description of the sea as 
Vishwadarsta (visvadarsatah, 7.96.6) or providing a glimpse of 
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the whole world is also characteristic of maritime traders, who 
visit different lands and people in connection with their trading 
exchanges. This is graphically described in certain passages of 
the text which relate to merchants desirous of wealth (vasuiyā) 
reaching out to the best of lands (suksetriyā) by negotiating the 
safest of routes (sugātuiyā, 1.97.2). 

Voyages in connection with trade and politics would be a 
regular feature of economic life during the Early Bronze Age and, 
to a lesser extent during the Middle and Late Bronze Ages. This 
seems to find resonance in textual description of people ‘desirous 
of fame navigating the sea (sravasyavah samudre na, 1.48.3) or as 
‘people desirous of wealth navigating the sea (sanisyavah sañcarane 
samudram na, 1.56.2; 4.55.6). The expression sravasyavah and 
sanisyavah are formed by conjugating the nouns šravas, meaning 
fame and sanis, meaning wealth with the characterstic Vedic 
verb yu, meaning ‘reaching out to’ or ‘going after. The desire to 
visit prosperous lands (suksetriya) by negotiating safest routes 
(sugātuiyā) for acquiring plentiful wealth (vasūyā) is a recurrent 
theme of bardic compositions (1.97.2; 1.42.8) . Occasionally, trading 
destinations are compared to comforting bird nests suggesting the 
pleasure of acquiring riches and enjoying the pleasures of a home 
away from home. Just as birds return to their nests after a long days 
flight, the trading groups reach out to their destinations after a long 
journey for a well deserve rest and gathering of reaches (vayah 
vasatih upa na me vimanyavah vasyaistaye hi para patanti, 1.25.4). 
Certain veterans of seafaring were sometimes given specific names 
like in the case of Bhujyu, who escaped a fatal shipwreck in the 
course of a maritime journey and whose name means ‘going after 
riches. Interestingly, all these references surface in the First Book, 
which, according to one opinion, belongs to the earliest portions 
of the Rgveda, dated between 1900 and 1700 Bc (Witzel, 1999). 


CHAPTER 6 


Caravans on Dusty Tracks 


Hazards of the Land Route 


The overland routes traversed by traders have always been fraught 
with different types of dangers, which decreased or increased with 
the intensity and reduction of global networking of urban places 
and nuclei of political authority. During the high tide of continental 
trading network, areas under weak or zero administration became 
reduced facilitating safer passages to wayfarers and caravaneers. 
But during the ebb tide of such networking, these areas tended to 
expand and harbour more and more of brigands and marauders 
who could be organized gangs of bandits or poorly provided ethnic 
groups trying to snatch away subsistence goods from the groups 
of passers-by. Travels on the Indo-Iranian subcontinent whether 
during the flourishing stages of global trading network or during 
its decaying stages fell under three categories, trading journeys, 
religious travel and travels for political reasons, peaceful or hostile. 
Travellers had to negotiate river valleys, forests, deserts (dhanvani) 
and mountains (parvatesu). Mention is made of travels from ridge 
to ridge (yat sānoh sānum ārūhat, 1.10.2), of which there would be 
several occasions as travellers from Indo-Pak subcontinent went 
over to Baluchistan, Afghanistan, Iran and South Central Asia and 
back. Though the caravans were provided with armed guards, there 
was no point engaging with desperate armed groups for whom 
these snatches and catches were of life-sustaining importance. 
Even if the armed guards overcame bandits, casualties of men 
and materials on the side of the caravaneers would be of crippling 
consequence and self-defeating. Perhaps the best way was to 
negotiate with the bandits and concede a part of their demands 
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and move forward. But in certain cases the brigands were unwilling 
to negotiate and captured whatever goods were of importance to 
them. There are graphic descriptions of such episodes in different 
portions of the text. Nights were particularly difficult since most 
attacks happened between dusk and dawn and hence prayers for 
the early appearance of dawn (6.64.4). Constant vigil was required 
to keep track of likely enemies so that travel may continue the next 
day along safer tracks (tve rdye jagrvamsah bahubhih vasavyaih 
vrta iva yantam 6.1.3). Darkness of night was a greater concern in 
mountains and trackless regions unfamiliar to the trading party 
for reasons of marauders and straying away from the right path 
(6.64.4). For trading communities Pusan or the god of nourishment 
was the most important divinity and accordingly most of the 
prayers are addressed to him. The prayers ask for elimination 
of trouble and for trouble-shooters in the course of the journey 
(adhvane navajvarah na, 1.42.8.), lead along the safest of routes 
(nah sugā supatha krnu 1.42.7), to remove marauders from the 
way (tyam paripanthinam musivanam hurasrictam struteh dūram 
adhi apa aja, 1.42.3), to remove those obstinate enemies who are 
unwilling to listen and hell bent upon to commandeer the whole 
caravan according to their design (yah adhah vrkah duhsevah 
nah adi desati tam pathah apa jahi sma, 1.42.2). 

Like overseas trade, overland trade would be only as good as 
incidental to a regressive market economy during the decaying 
stages of a globally interactive urban system. The Vedic Aryans 
who constituted an integral part of the Harappan population 
and replicated all that other compatriots did in their capacity as 
chiefs, merchants and religious missionaries provide scattered 
but substantial information relating to all these fields of human 
activity. Little wonder, if many of the Vedic missionaries who 
earlier accompanied caravan traders in different directions were 
gradually replacing the caravan traders themselves carrying on 
whatever trading relations could thrive in those difficult days. 

In view of the potential textual data on bardic participation 
in the process of commodity exchange and the archaeological 
correspondence of this information, one may take a good look at 
the items of gift appearing in different dānastuti passages. These 
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include cattle, horses, sheep, camels, donkeys, carts and chariots, 
textiles, edibles, gold and gold like metals, precious gems, ivory, 
besides maidens, attendants and slaves. 


Trade in Gem Stones 


Considering that fashion and ornamentation have been the 
basic instincts of human life ever since human beings began to 
form groups and live like communities. The earliest materials 
were bones, horns and dental remains of animals occasionally 
supplemented by polished stones. As demand of prestige goods 
increased, enterprizing people ventured out to the sea, the high 
mountains and dense forests. With this began the processing 
of shells, pearls and corals from the sea, ivory and antlers from 
the forests and precious and semi-precious stones from the hills. 
The bardic signification of the terms ratna and mani needs some 
focussing here. As for ratna, the River Saraswati, which ran from 
the mountains to the sea is described as “The holder of jewels’ 
(ratnadhā, 1.164.49). This is a clear reference to the role of sea- 
going rivers in the exploitation and transportation of marine 
resources like shells, pearls and corals either actually from the sea 
or by way of overseas trade. The other use of the term ratna relates 
to four carpenter brothers headed by Rbhu who are frequently 
described as the ‘giver of jewels’ (ratnadheyam, 4.34.14, 4.35.1-2). 
This is an obvious reference to the carts, chariots, boats and ships 
which the carpenters fashioned and which moved in different 
directions, overland and overseas to generate wealth which 
may surely have included precious stones from the sea and the 
mountains. However, the term mani doesn't appear in relation to a 
provider of gems but as an item of decoration specially necklaces 
(manigrivam, 1.122.14). 

For the procurement of gem stones, some amount of mining 
was necessary. Perhaps there is some indication of it in a few 
passages of the text which relate to the digging of pits and tunnels 
after making and opening in the hard upper crust of a mine by 
using sparks from a controlled hyper thermal flame (agnim arkena 
tamamsi vi babadhe, 10.68.9; agnitapobhih arkaih, 10.68.6). The 
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composition (10.68) seems to relate to an expedition aimed at 
eliminating a mountain chief represented by Vala who didn't allow 
anybody to access valuable ores and stones inside the mountain. 
The expressions like breaking open the mountain surface with 
the help of spark of fire, digging tunnels inside the mountain, 
dispelling darkness as digging proceeded inside the tunnel and 
capturing valuable wealth from inside the pit are significant since 
these may relate to some amount of mining and metallurgical 
activity going around differentially during the various stages of the 
Harappan Bronze Age. The comparison of the mining tunnel with 
a bone is significant. The operative part of the comparison relates 
to the process by which meat eaters suck marrow from inside the 
bone and the seekers of precious stones and metal ores dig tunnels 
for extracting valuable raw materials from inside the mining pit 
(majjanam na parvanah, 10.68.9). Though the treasure extricated 
from inside the mountain is said to be gah or cattle, not much 
emphasis is needed to state that for capturing cattle one doesn't 
have to dig up the mountain and create tunnels inside it. 

Apart from representing cattle, the term gau also signifies water, 
light and wealth in different portions of the text. Some clarification 
is also needed in relation to the term ustriyā, which too means 
different things in different contexts. In certain passages it means 
light, in others it represents gods like Asvins, Agni and Usas and 
in some still others, it suggests pack animals like the bullock, 
the camel, the buffalo or carts drawn by these animals. The full 
significance of the term can be appreciated from certain passages 
which relate to extraction of valuable ores and stones from inside a 
mountain like in ustriyanam nidhīn (10.68.6) which simply means 
treasure trove belonging to or relating to pack animals or carts 
drawn by them. The expression ustriyam vasu (8.4.16) also has the 
same significance. In traditional South Asia, it was customary to 
use pack animals or carts drawn by them for transporting goods 
and resources from one place to another, like from the mining sites 
to the processing centres and from the processing centres to distant 
markets. The goods and resources carried by these animals surely 
included valuable raw materials dug out from inside the mines. 

The digging of pits and tunnels in a mountain suggests a hard 
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surface enclosing whatever wealth, i.e. minerals or metal ores was 
hidden inside the mountain. The comparison with grains stored 
in an enclosure (sthivibhyah yavam iva, 10.68.3) and to a chick 
enclosed in the egg (anda iva sakunasya,10.68.7) also fall in line 
with wealth preserved inside a mountain (parvatasya ustriyah, 
10.68.7; parvatebhyah vitūrya nih ūpe, 10.68.3). Particularly rele- 
vant in this connection is the simile ‘Like chicks breaking open the 
egg shell’ (anda iva bhitva sakunasya, 10.68.7). 

That the Vedic Aryans witnessed or actually participated in such 
activity can be seen from the weapons and instruments associated 
with the Maruts. The Marut group of collective gods appears in 
different roles in different portions of the text. Depending on the 
circumstances, the Maruts replicated a platoon of armed men 
accompanying Indra in his fights, armed guards accompanying 
trading parties or armed groups of mining explorers. The weapons 
and tools associated with Maruts show that depending on the 
situation, the party could excavate the mines as well as defend itself 
against anyone obstructing the work. Two of these instruments are 
datra and vasi, the formal representing a sickle or crooked knife 
and the latter a sharp, pointed knife, a kind of axe, adze, or chisel. 
In several instances Maruts are associated with the exploration of 
mountainous tracts for procuring hidden resources (dhanayante 
adrim, 1.88.3) and shaking (read excavating) the mountain 
(parvatah girih jihita, 1.37.7). In one instance (1.6.5) the Maruts 
are described as carriers (vahnibhih) of wealth (ustriyah) captured 
by Indra from inside a mountain (guhd cit) after eliminating the 
mountain chief. The description of Maruts as equals also brings to 
mind the apparent equality of all labourers and mining workers. 

Much of this textual evidence finds resonance in the pre-historic 
mining operations in north-western South Asia during the Bronze 
Age. The use of simple tools for digging tunnels into the Miocene 
agate conglomerate of the Baba Guru Formation of Gujarat was 
widely known during the Harappan times particularly in its 
decaying stages between 2200 Bc and 1700 Bc, which corresponds 
fairly well with the emergence of the Vedic ideology of nature 
worship within a major segment of the Harappan population. The 
Vedic Aryans who together with fellow Harappans migrated from 
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the decaying urban places in the Harappan mainland to Saurasthra 
and Kathiawar were actively engaged in gem designing and export 
to west Asian markets during these 500 years and even afterwards. 
Despite the decay and desertion of mainland Harappan cities, 
there was no dearth of contacts between the processing centres and 
far off resource centres. Take the case of lapis lazuli beads which 
although rare at other Harappan sites occur in fairly good number 
at Kuntasi (Dhawlikar, 1989), a small processing and exporting 
centre in the Maliya Taluka of Rajkot district of Gujarat. Clearly 
the material had to be brought from far away Badakshan province 
of northern Afghanistan (Basa, 2001: 406). Lapis lazuli from 
Badakashan has been said to be identified in early dynastic Egypt 
and Harappan traders are believed to have acted as middlemen 
in the lapis trade between Afghanistan, Mesopotamia and Egypt. 
Besides agate and lapis lazuli, the late Harappan sites on the coast of 
Gujarat also processed and exported beads of carnelian and chert. 
Babylonian records probably contain the earliest references to the 
carnelian trade when they mention red stones being imported from 
Meluhha (Francis 1981: 8). Bangles made from conch shell and 
ivory were also exported from this late Harappan site (Dhawlikar, 
1989: 73). 

The most common item made from these materials were beads, 
which later became an important marker of trade and exchange. The 
items of physical decoration noticed in prehistoric archaeological 
assemblages suggest that human beings began to take interest in 
bodily decoration ever since they began to live as societal groups, 
major or marginal. Exchange of fashion goods between peoples of 
distant lands ever since the beginning of chalcolathic age further 
suggests the existence of marginal elite groups in these distant lands 
willing to pay for these prestige goods. The production of steatite 
and shell beads at Mehrgarh during the early fifth millennium Bc, 
required the maintenance of trade relationships in order to furnish 
the inland centres with raw material both from the mountain areas 
of Baluchistan and the sea coasts (Vidale, 1995: 48). During the 
Harappan period also, beads and their raw materials serves as 
evidence for both internal and external trade (Dubin, 1987: 187). 
Some smaller sites near resource areas processed local materials 
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for trade to the large centres and external markets; for example, 
Nageswar was a shell working site and Shortugai was a lapis lazuli 
mining and processing centre. Agate and carnelian were possibly 
obtained from the Cambay region for bead making at Chanhu- 
Daro and Lothal. 


Trade in Livestock 


The importance of livestock trade particularly during the decaying 
stages of a globally interactive market economy can hardly be 
overemphasized. As providers of meat and milk, livestock was a 
veritable walking larder, which stood the travellers in good stead in 
times of distress. Livestock was also a source of hides, bones, horns 
and hooves, all of which needed permanent processing centres 
before being marketed by the trader. Livestock also served as pack 
animals, cart animals and farm animals besides being ridden by 
the travellers particularly where carts could not negotiate the 
tracks. Judging by different types of animals yoked to different 
types of carts, cart making would also appear to be a thriving 
industry. There were goods-carts and passenger-carts. There were 
bullock-carts, horse-carts, donkey-carts, camel-carts and canine- 
carts. Clearly the shape and size of these carts varied drastically 
according to the animal to be yoked, goods to be transported and 
passengers to be ferried. 

Even a cursory look at the dānastuti passages would suffice 
to familiarize the reader with the dimension of gift collection by 
successful entrepreneurs. Consider gifts of 60,000 heads of cattle 
and a matching number of sheep and goats. Even if the numbers 
are exaggerated, these will surely prove to be a burden for the 
constant traveller. This is besides the scarcity of grazing area in 
the arid tracts of Indo-Iranian subcontinent and the number of 
people needed to maintain the herds, provide adequate shelter and 
so forth. Understandably, a major part of the livestock obtained 
through gift collection missions was disposed of in local markets 
or sold to prospective buyers on the highways, particularly those, 
who were affected by the death or disease of certain animals in 
their entourage. 
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As for cattle and horses, one comes across astronomical figures 
quantifying these gifts. The donation of 60,000 to 70,000 heads 
of cattle or 2,000 horses to individual families of Bardic singers 
could be as absurd as anything. Perhaps, the donors themselves 
were not capable of possessing such huge numbers of livestock, 
let alone donating these to some honoured guests. Compared to 
this, there are figures of ten, twenty, one hundred, two hundred 
heads of cattle, which are quite logical and within the means 
of marginal river valley chiefs. In relation to horses, one comes 
across figures of two, ten and forty, which are quite appropriate. 
The mention of exaggerated figures is however not too difficult to 
explain considering the fact that an important purpose of danastuti 
passages was to project the image of the patron. Such an objective 
could be well served by inflating the number and quantity of gifts 
and eulogizing the patron out of all proportions. 

The heads of cattle received in gifts could be retained and 
multiplied by the bardic families. This could also be exchanged with 
locals and nearby neighbours in lieu of more necessary goods. Of 
the heads of cattle, the bulls could be used both as cart animals and 
pack animals. These could also be employed for drawing ploughs 
in the fields and de-husking the grains on threshing floors. The 
horses, on the other hand, were used as fast ride animals to cover 
long distances in a short time. These were also yoked to chariots 
and chariot-like carts. For chariots driven by dignitaries, horses 
were yoked in twos and fours. In a famous hymn (1.126) of the first 
book which was composed by a bard of Iranian origin, we hear of 
ten decorated chariots each drawn by four red horses of Sindhi 
origin and each carrying heavily bedecked and bejewelled bridal 
maidens. There was an eleventh chariot, which carried Kaksivan 
and his father at the head of these ten chariots and proceeded to 
an unnamed destination. An Atri bard whose trekking account of 
the Indo-Iranian borderland is very well recorded in the text also 
received two red horses from a chief. In all likelihood, the Sindhi 
red horses were a prized gift. As such, these could be exchanged 
for more valuable items in areas where this particular brand of 
horses was not easily available. 
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Donkeys and Camels 


The Indo-Iranian association of early bardic practitioners is also 
evident from references to donkeys and camels. There are three 
allusions to donkey (gardhava), one in the First Book (1.29.5), one 
in the Third Book (3.53.23) and one in the Eighth Book (8.56.3). In 
the First and Third Book, the allusions merely suggest that the ass 
was already being associated with fools and foolishness. But, the 
Eighth Book reference makes out the economic uses of the animal, 
although one hundred of these may be a little on the higher side. 
The main function of the animal was to serve as pack animals 
in the difficult hilly terrains of the Indo-Iranian borderland 
where neither the chariot nor the horse could offer much help to 
travellers or caravaneers. The other function of the animal must 
have been drawing carts carrying either passengers or goods. In 
several Asvin hymns of the First Book (1.34.9, 1.116.2, 1.162.21), 
composed once again by the Iranian bard the animal here called 
rasabh is seen drawing the chariot of the twin gods. Even today, 
the animal is quite functional in large inhospitable tracts of Iran 
and West Asia for carrying goods and drawing carts. 

The dānastuti passages which eulogize the gifts of camels 
also signify a region which comprised vast desert tracts and 
inhospitable areas with desert-like conditions as in the Indo- 
Iranian borderland and the neighbouring south Central Asia. This 
area which facilitated the networking of trade relations between 
south Asia on one hand and West Asia and south Central Asia on 
the other was also in the focus of earliest bardic efforts to develop 
Vedic ideology. It may not be without significance that of the 
several references to gifts of camel five relate to the Eighth Book 
and one to the First Book. The passage in the First Book (1.138.2) 
aptly underlines the role of camel in negotiating inhospitable 
deserts and desert-like regions in the simile ustrah na mrdhah 
piparah meaning as the camel takes one across inhospitable tracts. 
Astronomical figures (8.56.3) like one hundred and two thousand 
mentioned in relation to the gifts of camel simply mean that some 
of the bards received the animal in excess of their requirement and 
could barter away a part of these in return for more important 
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goods along the route. For single bardic families a mere four or 
five camels would suffice for transport requirements and even ten 
to fifteen or twenty camels would prove to be a liability and need 
to be sold away to traders of camel-caravans trekking inhospitable 
desert tracts. These caravaneers would be looking for replacements 
en route in view of some of the camels in the caravan becoming 
non-functional. 

Clearly, the camel would be relevant only to those people who 
either inhabited or traversed vast desert tracts and desert like areas 
on a regular basis. To such people similies like ‘as the camel takes 
across inhospitable tracts’ would come instinctively. In the Vedic 
mainland, camels would be required in the Rajasthan deserts. But 
the chiefs who made the gifts of camels and the bards who received 
these animals appear in a particular portion of the text and relate 
to the Indo-Iranian borderland between Swat and Gomal Valley 
in the east, eastern parts of Iran to the west, Bactria and Margiana 
on the north and north-west and Baluchistan in the south. In all 
likelihood this entire area was part of the incubation zone of Vedic 
ideology and that the shaping of this ideology owes as much to 
Iranian chiefs and bards as to South Asian chiefs and composers 
particularly along the western and north-western borders. No 
wonder, composers from the Swat, Gomal and Bolan Pass regions 
approached Iranian promoters of bardic ideology for patronage. 

The fact that all potential references to gifts of camel appear 
in the Eighth Book also becomes significant in this connection. 
As already shown, the Eighth Book or at least, the greater part of 
it was the work of ethnic South Asians, who inhabited the Swat 
Valley, whose skin colour was dark and who freely spoke a deviant 
of Vedic dialect (Nandi 2009: ch. 10). The Swat people would be 
in much greater familiar access to Iran and the neighbouring 
South Central Asia and, accordingly would be looking for camels 
as a means of transport. While all the bards belonged to the 
Kanvas of Swat Valley, some of the chiefs belonged to Iran or its 
neighbourhood. This interlink is explicit in at least one passage, 
which refers to Vatsa Kanva as receiving four loads of valuables 
and four camels to carry these goods back home from the Persian 
chief (trindir caturyujah ustran, 8.6.48). The expression tirindire 
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parsau signifies the gifts received at the place of Tirindir the 
Persian. Of the two other chiefs, kanitah prthusrava (8.46.21, 
8.46.24) may or may not have belonged to Parthia. But, the charity 
of Parthian chiefs (iyam parthavanam daksind, 6.27.8) is already 
well recorded by a Bhardvaja composer of the Sixth Book in 
connection with the elimination of an ethnic South Asian chief 
by Cayaman Abhyavartin at Hariyuppia. As for Caidya Kasu who 
offered a large number of camels (ustrānām satam, 8.5.37-8) to 
another Kanva bard, one may like to connect the chief with the 
Kassite rulers of north-eastern Iran during the eighteenth century 
BC. In the Elamite text of about the same time, the Kassites are 
recognized as worshippers of Vedic gods. Little wonder, if they 
also extended patronage to early formulators who sang praises of 
these gods. 


Trade in Textiles 


The Indo-Iranian borderland and the neighbouring areas must 
have been carrying a lucrative trade in textiles and woollens. 
The province of Sind and the Swat Valley region appear to have 
been two important sources of these goods. In a passage of the 
Tenth Book (10.75.8), the river Indus is described as rich in textile 
(suvāsā), chariots (surathā), horses (suašvā), woollen products 
(urņāvatī) and hemp (sīlamāvatī). The province of Sind has been 
known till recent times for the production of textile and woollen 
goods with cotton figuring as the most important export from the 
port of Karachi after wheat. As for woollen goods Sind and Swat 
may have been competing regions. Besides the description of Indus 
river as rich in woollens, there is an approving reference to the 
woollen products of Gandhar or the Swat Valley in (1.126.7). The 
reference comes as a simile comparing the woolly ewe of Gandhar 
(gāndhārinām iva avikā) with the hairy body of the queen of 
Bhavya Svanaya, the ruler of Sind. In still another example, once 
again relating to a bard of the Eighth Book (8.56.3), we hear of 
the donation of one hundred sheep (Satam ūrnāvatī) in addition 
to one hundred donkeys (gardhava), one hundred (dasa) manual 
workers. One might ask what the bard would do with such a large 
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stock of sheep unless he was trading in wool or woollen garments. 

Many of the missionaries appear to have been actively engaged 
in the exchange of textile goods as they moved from one place to 
another. In this connection, attention may focus on a composer 
of the Eighth Book, who states that as he was passing through the 
Swat Valley carrying loads of textile (prayiyo vayiyo, 8.19.37), the 
Swat chief Trasadasyu gave him fifty maidens and two hundred ten 
heads of cattle. There would be no point for a bard carrying loads 
of textile unless he was engaged in the exchange of this commodity. 
The gift of women may have been an inducement for the bard to 
settle down and provide ideological and economic benefits to the 
chief. In some cases this worked, but in most other cases the bards 
continued on their journey after temporarily settling down and 
raising a family. 

If consumption is any indication of demand and the process 
of production and marketing, a large variety of textile products 
were produced and marketed even during the decaying stages of 
a market economy. Consider, for instance, the benefaction of a 
king (6.47.23), which comprised ten types of textile goods. The 
ten types of cloth mentioned in the passage could have included 
cotton clothes, woollen garments, hemp cloth, leather clothes, 
clothes made from fur, men’s wear, women’s wear, children’s wear, 
bedspreads, mats and curtains. A part of the consignment may 
have been disposed of in profitable markets along the route and 
the rest taken home for both domestic and mercantile purposes. 

According to one study (Wright et al., 2012), the use of plant 
fibres such as cotton and flax for making clothes was fairly 
widespread during the third millennium Bc, the evidence (fibres 
and charred seeds) for cotton going back to neolithic Mehrgarh 
during the sixth and fifth millennium Bc and that of flax to fourth 
millennium Bc at Miri Qalat. 


Gold, Gold-like Objects and Other Merchandise 


An important aspect of commodity exchange even during the 
regressive stages of a market system relates to prestige goods, which 
included gems and jewels, gold and gold-like objects, gold coins, 
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treasure trove and objects of ivory. Gems included precious stones 
like lapis lazuli and chlorite from the mines of Afghanistan besides 
pearls, shells and corals from the high seas. In one instance the 
mighty river Saraswati, which ran from the mountains to the sea 
is called ‘provider of jewels’ (ratnadha), suggesting the role of the 
river in the transit of goods exploited from the sea. The importance 
of precious and semi-precious stones for making ornaments 
like beads and bangles which is first noticed in the pre-historic 
culture of Baluchistan during the fifth millennium Bc continued 
unabated through the centuries down to historical times albeit 
with upswings and downswings in the number of materials used, 
quality of design and the quantity of turnover as according the rise 
and fall of demand of these goods in external markets. 

The production of steatite and shell beads at Mehrgarh during 
the early fifth millennium Bc required the maintenance of trade 
relationships in order to furnish the inland centres with raw 
material both from the mountain areas of Baluchistan and the sea 
coasts (Vidale, 1995: 48). There is good evidence of external trade 
between the Mesopotamian, Egyptian and Harappan civilizations. 
Lapis lazuli from Badakashan district of Afghanistan has been said 
to be identified in early Dynastic Egypt and Harappan traders are 
believed to have acted as middlemen in the lapis trade between 
Afghanistan, Mesopotamia and Egypt. Babylonian records pro- 
bably contain the earliest references to the carnelian trade when 
they mention red stones being imported from Meluhha (Francis 
1981: 8). Many Mesopotamian and Harappan beads—the long 
biconical carnelian and gold capped agates—closely resemble one 
another (Dubin 1987:185). The faceting of stone beads also occurs 
in both the Indus and Sumer valleys, although it is rarer in the 
Harappan culture. The best evidence for trade between the two 
civilizations is provided by the etched carnelian beads, which were 
made with similar techniques and sometimes displayed identical 
etched patterns. Such beads are unearthed from about 2500 Bc 
from royal graves at Sumer and Ur. Most probably the Indians 
invented the etched carnelian technique which was then adopted 
in Mesopotamia (Reade, 1979) and much later in Persia (Francis, 
1981). 
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Gifts of gold came mainly in the form of ornaments, but 
utensils of gold and even bullion in the form of gold bars cannot 
be ruled out in the light of unmistakable bardic characterization. 
Ornaments were worn rather heavily by women, but men also 
did not lag behind to judge from expressions like hiranya karna 
(golden earrings, 1.122.14) and niska grīva (gold necklace, 
5.19.33). Necklaces made of gems were put round the neck by men 
(manigrivam). The mention of beautiful garlands (ati srajah) by a 
Kanva bard is also significant. These garlands or necklaces were 
either of gold or of precious gems or a combination of both. In 
one instance a bard carried four camel-loads (caturyujah ustran) 
of valuables from a chief. Most likely, ornaments of gold, objects of 
gold and gold like metals, such as bronze or brass, gold coins and 
precious gems may have comprised these camel loads. The gift of 
ten golden pots (hiranyanam kalasānām dasah) signifies that there 
was no dearth of the yellow metal in these areas and that utensils 
of every description were freely made of this valuable metal. 

Perhaps, the most significant and in line with the easy availability 
of the metal is the reference to the gift of ten bars of gold (dašo 
hiranya pindan, 6.47.23), suggesting the use of this metal as bullion. 
Gold was also used to prepare designer cloth like the hiranya drāpi 
or golden cloak worn by Varuna. A similar dress, whether of gold or 
not can be seen on the statue of a robust Harappan male, probably 
representing a king, a merchant or a priest. Garlands, necklaces, 
earrings, bangles, all can be seen on Harappan statues, both male 
and female belonging to the elite segment of society. Like copper 
and certain precious stones, gold also came from Afghanistan. The 
textual and archaeological information gathered here may well 
relate to specialized groups of miners, gem cutters, goldsmiths, 
coppersmiths and designers of pearls, shells and corals. As for 
ivory, the main source was elephant, particularly the great Indian 
tusker found in the dense forests of Indo-Pak subcontinent. The 
importance of ivory goods can be seen from the fact that objects 
of ivory such as beads, dices and divination sticks reached out to 
customers as far north west as Altyn Tepe in south Central Asia. 

Gifts of gold, gold-like objects and gold bars (hiranya pindan) 
figure in the composition of a Bhardvaja bard who, in addition to 
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these items also received from King Devodāsa, ten horses (dasa 
asvan), ten treasure troves (dasa kosan), ten costly garments 
(dasa vastrān) and plenty of eatables (adhibhozanā, 6.47.23). One 
needs to mark the distinction stressed in this passage between ten 
treasure boxes and ten bars of gold. The boxes must have contained 
ornaments of gold, ornaments of precious gems, gold coins, etc., 
all of which could be put to some sort of use by the bard and his 
relatives. But, the bars of gold could only be preserved as a marker 
of the bard’s affluence. 

As for the ten types of food, this may have included different 
types of grains like rice, wheat, barley, grams, processed milk food, 
processed meat, spices, dry fruits, salt and pickles. Some of these 
were consumed on the way, others retained for the family back 
home and still others were disposed of in the roadside markets 
to make a quick profit. The ten types of cloths mentioned in the 
passage could have included cotton clothes, woollen garments, 
hemp clothes, leather clothes, and clothes made from fur and 
from bark of trees, men’s wear, women’s wear, children’s wear, bed 
spreads, mats and curtains. A part of the consignment may have 
been disposed of in profitable markets along the route and the rest 
taken home for both domestic and mercantile purposes. 

In the context of trading networks, which continued till the first 
quarter of second millennium Bc, the gifts of gold bars and gold 
coins would appear to be particularly significant. The possession 
of gold bars and other objects of this valuable metal by a person 
may have entitled him to serve as a banking mechanism, giving 
loans on interest and paying interest on deposits by others. To an 
extent, this anticipates the sresthi bankers or financiers of South 
Asia during the late seventh and the sixth century Bc. From 
this angle, the gifts of gold coins may have facilitated the bards’ 
position as a banker or moneychanger. There are two references to 
the term niska, which is said to signify gold coins of some kind. In 
one passage, a bard is said to have received from the ruler of Sind, 
hundred pieces of gold or one hundred gold coins (sata niskan) 
together with forty plus red horses, eleven decorated chariots, 
ten heavily bedecked bridal maids, several thousands of heads 
of cattle, besides a large number of attendants. The hundred gold 
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pieces or gold coins put some liquid money into the baggage of the 
poet but actually helped the merchant father of the poet with some 
additional leverage in the markets along the way. 

The expression hirnaya samdrsah meaning, gold-like, which 
makes two appearances in the text, once describing the colour 
of fire (6.16.38) and once the complexion of 20 tribal chieftains 
transferred to a favoured bard (dvidasa janarajūah, 8.5.38) seems 
to underline the widespread use of bronze and brass during the 
bronze age. Archaeological evidence shows that during the Bronze 
Age in north-western South Asia, copper was extracted from 
oxide-ore as well as sulphide ore. Bronze and brass appear to have 
been made by a controlled admixture of copper with other metals 
like teen, nickel, zinc, lead and arsenic. Of these, tin bronzes 
account for the highest percentage followed by nickel bronzes and 
lead bronzes. 


From Priest to King 


All these gifts assume special significance when we remember 
that the father of this composer was a trader by profession (vanije 
dirghasravase, 1.112.11) and that the poet son transferred all these 
gifts to his merchant father, both of whom were undertaking long 
journeys, the former collecting gifts and the latter disposing parts 
of these gifts in the markets along the route. A recurrence of this 
process over a long period of time meant control over huge wealth 
in the form of assets and liquid money, besides a large number 
of armed men and attendants. All this could raise the person 
to the position of a king as indeed it happened in the case of 
Kaksivan who is described as a rājā (king) in several passages. 
Clearly, Kaksivan was able to carve out a political space with or 
without the help of one of his many benefactors. After Kaksivan, 
the kingdom passed on to his daughter Ghosa, who is described as 
queen (rājūah duhitā, 10.40.5) and is seen as preparing to defend 
the frontiers of her kingdom. 


CHAPTER 7 


Crafts and Craft-working 


The exchange of goods, howsoever marginal it may have been, 
would surely bring the producers and manufacturers of these 
goods into sharp focus. As such, a quick look at the information 
relating to craftsmen and craft-working in the text would be quite 
in order. These informations, which surface from every portion of 
the text include all the major categories like metal-working, wood- 
working, leather- working, pot-making and weaving. All this know- 
ledge would be commonplace in the Greater Indus Valley and 
Afghanistan, which correspond to the geographical area outlined 
in the Rgveda. Judging by the content and context of the textual 
evidence, it would be unrealistic to wish away synchronism with 
the Harappan cultural milieu. However, the textual information 
needs to be classified into two broad phases, the earlier one 
coinciding with the closing stages of mature Harappan period and 
the later synchronizing with a decaying urban civilization. 


Metals and Metal-working 


Metal-working appears to have covered objects made from copper, 
bronze or brass, gold and perhaps also silver, which would pre- 
suppose some knowledge of mines and metallurgy besides a 
special class of miners and gemstone cutters. The more important 
of the vocables, which denote particular types of metal, are ayas 
(copper), hiranya sandrsah meaning like gold (bronze or brass), 
hiranya (gold) and rajat (silver). The use of iron, processed or 
unprocessed, is also in the reckoning in view of the presence of 
hematite and magnetite nodules in the early Bronze Age sites from 
Afghanistan and Sind. 
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Functional Objects 


The term ayas together with its secondary formations appears in 
different portions of the text for a total of 38 times. Compared to 
this, the term hiranya together with its declensions and compounds 
appears in more than 150 passages of the text. The number only 
suggests the great attraction of the people for the precious yellow 
metal as in all ages rather than its large-scale use for day-to-day 
activities. Gifts of gold in the form of jewellery as well as bullion 
are recorded in the family portions of the text. 

Before ascertaining, whether the term denotes copper and its 
alloys like bronze and brass or iron, it may be useful to identify 
some of the objects made from the metal, called ayas. These 
objects range from weapons, components of the chariot and items 
of daily use like pots. The more important of the weapons made 
from the ayas, were the arrowheads (ayomukham isvai, 6.75.75), a 
heavy bolt-like object with pointed nails (āyasam vajram, 10.48.3) 
generally associated with Indra, gloves with sharp nails (ayoagryā, 
10.99.6) and a similar device worn on the feet (ayopāstih, 10.99.8) 
resembling the claws of the eagle. Another instrument was the 
axe of which, two varieties appear to have been in use, vasih and 
parasu. The former may have been a smaller type used by the 
woodcutter or carpenter as in vāšīm dyasim (8.29.3) and the latter, 
a battle axe as in prthu parasavah (7.83.1). Other objects included 
ayosthina, which on the basis of the context, seems to signify the 
metallic axle or nave of a chariot (ayosthiina). Pots and vessels for 
which, there are several terms, like drona, kalasa, gharma, ahava 
and camasa, probably suggesting different functional objects 
made from metals, wood and clay. Vessels made from ayas, were 
received as precious gifts as in 5.30.15, which refers to the gift of 
a metallic vessel (ayasmayah gharmam) by the chief of Rušama 
people. Elsewhere, vessels made from ayas, were used for storing 
the soma drink as in 9.1.2 referring to ayohatam druņā. 


Ayas—Copper or Just Metal? 


The term ayas has been understood sometimes as copper and 
sometimes as iron. A correspondence of the known archaeological 
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information on metal technology during the third and second 
millennium sc and a revised chronology of the earliest Vedic 
text would show that the possibility of ayas being passed as iron 
is doubtful though not unlikely. Some of the functional objects 
mentioned in the Rgveda, have been encountered in the early 
Bronze Age contexts of the Greater Indus Valley and almost always 
these are found to be made of copper or bronze. Compared to this, 
there is almost no evidence of distinct objects fashioned out from 
processed iron-ore anywhere in this area during the Early or Middle 
Bronze Ages. The three decorative objects of bronze discovered 
from the early Bronze Age site of Mundigak are found associated 
with iron balls or buttons made from unprocessed nodules. 
There is, however, no dearth of hematite, magnetite and lollingite 
nodules in certain early bronze age sites of Greater Indus Valley, 
the first two types reported from southern Afghanistan (Shaffer, 
1984) and the last one from Mohenjo-daro (Marshall, 1931). Of 
the two ‘parallel piped’ indistinct objects found at Mundigak, one 
measures 7 x 4 x 3 cm and weighs 1 kg and, other 11 x 7 x 3.2 cm 
and weighs 3 kg. At Said Qala, the indistinct objects number 28 
of which, 18 weighs between 500 and 2,000 grams, nine between 
300 and 500 grams and one 171 grams. The single indistinct iron 
object found at Deh Morasi Ghundai (Dupree, 1963: 59-135) is a 
utilized magnetite nodule. 

The data processed here might suggest the familiarity of certain 
early Bronze Age communities of Afghanistan and Sind with iron- 
ores, which can be easily obtained through open mining rather 
than any specialized knowledge of iron-ore processing. It has 
been rightly observed that familiarity with iron-ores precedes the 
actual smelting and forging of these ores into distinct objects by 
tens of thousands of years as in South Africa where the hematite 
nodules had been collected and mined for pigment and other 
purposes nearly 40,000 years ago (Jacobson, 1984). It is quite 
likely that certain Early Bronze Age communities of Greater Indus 
Valley collected hematite nodules for pigments and the leftovers 
were put to sundry uses, like for hurling missiles at enemies from 
inside the defensive walls. The latter practice seems to simulate the 
hurling of metallic bolts (ayasam vajram, 10.48.3) by Indra in the 
Rgveda. The processing of iron-ores was also a bit more difficult 
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than the processing of copper ores, the former calling for a melting 
temperature of 1500 °C, normally ungettable without a special 
device and the latter doing quite well with a melting temperature 
of less than 1100 °C. Pure iron, unless mixed with a controlled 
amount of carbon, is soft and malleable, whereas pure copper 
is hard and much more ductile to facilitate making of distinct 
functional objects. These considerations also seem to rule out the 
use of iron for making finished objects during the third or early 
second millennium Bc. 

The Brahmana texts, which mention the term šyāma or krsna 
ayas are slightly later than the three later Samhitas. According to 
the older dating, the Brahmana texts would be somewhere between 
the tenth and eighth centuries Bc, but a revised chronology, which 
puts the Rgveda between 1900 Bc and 1200 Bc [Witzel, 1987; 1989; 
1995; 1999a] may also push back the date of the Brahmanas to 
somewhere between the eleventh-tenth centuries Bc, coinciding 
fairly well with the earliest archaeological evidence of iron use 
in the subcontinent. The revised date of the Rgveda also helps to 
situate the text during the Middle and Late Bronze Ages, ruling 
out the possibility of any familiarity with iron or iron technology 
in terms of functional goods, at least for the greater part of the 
Rgvedic timeframe. From this angle too, the term ayas in the 
Rgveda can denote copper and only copper. 


The Smelter (Dhmātā) and 
the Smith (Kārmār, Karmār) 


Since all the metal ores would call for some form of bellowing, 
either with the help of a leather bag or a blowpipe, the attention 
may converge on the roots and radicals signifying the act. The 
Vdhmā or dham meaning ‘to bellow and the radical dhmātā 
meaning ‘a bellower’ occur in quite a few passages of the text. The 
Vdham or Vdhmā means to kindle a fire by bellowing, whereas 
dhmātā and dhmātr are very specific terms for metal smiths, who 
practice this craft by bellowing at the fire. In a passage in the Fifth 
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Book (5.9.5), there is a clear reference to the use of bellows by the 
smith for raising the temperature inside a pit or underground 
furnace with smoke coming out of the ground (yat dhmātā iva 
trtah i dhamati dhmātr yathā šišīte yasya dhūminah arcayah divi 
samak samyanti, 5.9.5). The use of underground furnaces can still 
be observed among certain South Asian aboriginals. A passage in 
the Seventh Book (7.89.2) seems to associate the bellows (drtih) 
with smelter (dhmātah) though the commentators and translators 
opine differently. 

The term kārmār, which became a common vocable for smith 
in later times, also makes its appearance in the text. A passage 
in the Tenth Book (10.72.2) compares Brahmanaspati with the 
smith to state that as the smith produces all metal objects, 
Brahmanaspati produced all this world (brahmanah patih eta 
karmarah iva sam adhmat). Elsewhere (9.112.2), the term is spelt 
slightly differently to mean a mechanic or artificer rather than a 
smith. This is also clear from the description, which states that 
making the arrows from dried reeds (jaratibhih osadhibhih), 
feathers of birds (šsakunānām parnebhih) and the stone for arrow 
head (dyubhih asmabhih), the karmar approaches the prospective 
buyer for good returns (karmār hiranyavantam icchati). The 
importance attached to the smith and his profession seems well 
projected in the conception of a divine artificer, named Tvasta, 
who, judging by different contexts, was an adept in fashioning 
objects not only from metals, but also from bones and wood. At 
one place, Tvasta is described as a workman with skilful hands 
and as a divinity (sukrt supāņih 3.54.12). Elsewhere, he is said 
to have fashioned the chariot and the bolt for Indra (5.31.4), the 
first a carpenter’s work and the latter a smith’s work. The bolt is 
said to have contained numerous spikes (1.84.9). For Brhaspati, 
he made the bronze axe (su āyasam parasum, 10.53.9), but again 
he is said to have made the rims of a chariot wheel from timber 
(sudravam nemim tvastā iva, 7.32.20). Clearly, Tvasta represented 
an early stage in Rgvedic social evolution when there was not 
much in the shape of craft specialization and different groups 
of artificers practising specialized crafts on hereditary basis. As 
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social development called for more and more expertise in different 
sectors of production, Tvasta and the likes of him confined their 
activities to metal working only, leaving the woodcraft for a sepa- 
rate group of specialists divinized as Rbhus on account of their 
excellent work in chariot designing. The distinction made above 
between the kārmār smith and the karmār artificer or mechanic, 
the former a specialist and the later a generalist, also falls in line in 
this connection. 


Wood-working and Carpenters (Taksa) 


The term taksa, which means to form by cutting, chiselling, chop- 
ping, appears together with its declensions nearly fifty times in 
different portions of the text. But, since the real value of these 
references is lost in the welter of bardic imagery, one needs to 
investigate the problem from a different angle and ascertain what 
objects were being used by the Rgvedic communities and the 
manner in which, these were fashioned. The term taksa, which 
means a carpenter makes one clear appearance in a passage in the 
Ninth Book (9.112.1), which states that the carpenter looks for 
felled trees (taksā ristam icchati) just as physician looks for the 
diseased persons (bhisak rūtam icchati) and the chantsman desires 
affluent listeners (brahmā sunvantam icchati). However, the real 
significance of wood-workers in Rgvedic society is brought out 
by a large number of stanzas, totalling approx, 48 and clustered 
into five consecutive hymns in the Fourth Book addressed to the 
four carpenter brothers collectively known as Rbhus (rbhavah, 
4.33-37). The divinization of carpenters in this portion of the 
text follows from the role they played in the fashioning of carts 
and boats which brought wealth from distant lands, the sea, the 
mountains, the forests, the deserts and the coastal colonies. No 
wonder, the Rbhus are described as the givers of ratna (jewels 
(ratnadheyama, 4.34.4; 4.351-2) and rightfully the third or the 
evening oblation belonged to them (trtiye savane, 4.34.4, 4.35.9). 
The most important items fashioned from wood were household 
goods like pots of different type, housing materials like wooden 
posts (sthūņa) and transport items like carts and boats. Judging 
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by different bardic allusions, the Rgvedic families used metal pots, 
wooden pots, earthen pots, besides leather bags for storing solids 
and liquids. Of these, the earthen pots and, more sparingly, metal 
pots were used for cooking. For dining purposes, earthen pots 
and wooden pots may have been used by common people and 
metal pots by the more affluent. The evidence does not, however, 
give any indication of the shape and size of the pots used or their 
functional uses, except occasionally as in the Aśvamedha hymn 
(1.162), which refers to cooking of sacrificial horse meat for a 
mass feast. One of the stanzas in this hymn (1.162.13) mentions 
the cauldron for cooking the meat (māmspacanyāh ukhāyāh), the 
fork for stirring up the meat inside the cauldron (niksana), the 
vessel for distributing the gravy (yūsnah āsecanāni ya pātrāņi), 
the lid of the cauldron for preventing the escape of the flavour 
(ūsmaņyā apidhānā), and a hooked saucepan for offering some 
special oblations (carūņām amkāh). The cauldron may have been 
made from metal or clay, the fork also from metal, the lid from clay 
or metal, but the plates in which the gravy was served may have 
been made from clay or wood. The pots and utensils mentioned 
in this passage may have replicated in the households in much 
smaller sizes. 


Functional Objects: Pots, Shafts, Carts, Boats 


The different terms used for pots or vessels of different functional 
types are camasa, druna or drona, gharma, kalasa, ukha, ahava, 
caru, etc. The camasa was almost always a wooden pot as suggested 
by expressions like camasam na vrksāt (10.68.8). The Rbhus, 
frequently honoured as divine carpenters and chariot makers are 
said to have fashioned two, three and four pots from the same log 
of wood (4.33.5; 4.36.4). At one place, the making of four such 
pots from the same log is compared to making of several plots of 
ploughland from a large cultivable area. The agricultural plots with 
low-bund all around may be suggestive of a low-neck wooden dish 
or plate. Buckets meant for lifting water from wells were also made 
of wood (10.101.5,7). Similarly, the āhāva was a large wooden 
vessel meant to store this water for animals (10.101.5, 7). However, 
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wooden pots are unlikely to surface from any likely habitational 
deposit of the Rgvedic people on account of their poor survival 
rate. 


Shafts 


In the housing sector, the most important item was the wooden 
pillar or post, which served as the foundation of the construction. 
In one case, Vastospati, the deity of the homestead land is urged to 
make the pillars of the house strong and enduring (dhruvā sthūņā, 
8.17.14). The number of wooden posts multiplied in the case of 
large buildings belonging to chiefs or affluent sacrificers. In one 
example (2.41.5), Mitra and Varuna are invited to take their seat 
at the sacrifice being performed in a large house with numerous 
pillars (rājānā an adhidhruvā sahasrasthiine uttame dhruve sadasi 
Āsāti). Elsewhere, the two divinities are urged to provide the patron 
of sacrifices, the doer of good deeds with royal authority and a 
palace of a thousand pillars (ksatram sahasrasthinam, 5.62.6). 
Besides, doors, windows and roofs were surely made of wood in 
addition to wooden furniture used by the inmates, particularly, 
beds and seats of different designs. 


Carts 


The essential nature of woodcraft is also evident from the 
importance attached to different types of carts drawn by donkeys, 
bullocks and horses, each one of which passed as a ratha (chariot). 
Some were meant for commuting passengers, some for carrying 
loads and some other lighter ones reserved for fights. Though 
ayosthūņa suggesting a metal hub or axle is occasionally mentioned 
in the text, a wooden hub or axle may have served the purpose 
fairly well. The earliest Chinese chariots belonging to the late 
third and early second millennium Bc were made with the help 
of wooden components and leather strappings, which reduced 
the friction and smoothened the movement. There are elaborate 
descriptions of different parts of the chariot and selection of 
particular types of wood for different components, like sisam for 
the axle (simsapayam ojah dhehi, 3.53.19) and catechu for the 
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sitting area (khadirasya sdram, 3.53.19). Besides the axle (aksa) 
and the sitting area (sāram), the cart had a pole or poles (īsā), the 
yoke (yugam) and of course, the latch-pin (pātalya) for fixing the 
different components together (3.53.17, 19). 

The most important part of the carriage was evidently the 
wheel, which consisted of a rim (nemih) and a hub (nābhi) with 
spokes (arān) in between and of course the axle (aksa) joining the 
two wheels (aran nemih na, 1.32.15; 1.141.9). The spokes appear 
to have been fixed between the nave or hub and the rim by means 
of tight grooving. The grooving or fixing of the spokes into the rim 
and the nave is stressed by a passage, which states that Indra bound 
all the asuras together just as spokes of the wheel are grooved into 
the rim and nave (khe arān iva tanu sam it khedyā akhidat, 8.77.3). 
The terms khe, khedaya and akhidata are all derived from kha, 
which means a cavity, hollow, the hole of nave of a wheel through 
which the axis runs. The grooving or fixing of the spokes into the 
nave is also emphasized as in 10.78.4, which states that the spokes 
of the chariot wheel are bound to the nave (hub) of the wheel (ye 
rathānām arah na sanābhayah). 


Boats 


River crafts and larger boats meant for coastal seafaring, which 
find prominent notice in the text, also involved the hand of the 
carpenter. Apart from the main planks grooved together to shape 
the boat, mention is made of the aritra, skambha and bandhura. 
Boats with many oars (satāritra) are freguently mentioned 
suggesting large cargo boats. Still larger boats with house-like 
structures within it and meant for seafaring appear to be suggested 
in bardic references to the mansion of Ašvins on the high-seas. 
Similar boats and oars may also have been used by chiefs for sea- 
trade as in the case of Tugra and his son Bhujyu. 


Agricultural Tools 


The carpenter also played an important role in shaping different 
agricultural tools and implements, like the plough (lāngala), 
ploughshare (phdla), yoke (yugam), the shaft joining the tale of 
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the plough with the yoke (sira), besides the wooden handles of 
ripping and cutting implements like srni and dātra. The wooden 
mortar (ulu khalaka, 1.28) for husking the grains comes for a 
sharp focus in one full hymn of the First Book. Both, the mortar 
and the pestle appear to have been fashioned from wood as even 
now in numerous rural households of South Asia. 


Weavers (Vāsovāya, Vayanti) and Weaving 


The craft of weaving appears to have been practised on a small 
scale in the domestic sector and on a large scale in the commercial 
sector. As a domestic craft, weaving was practised by women as can 
be seen from references to mothers weaving clothes for children 
(mātarah putrāya vastrā vayanti, 5.47.6) or similes comparing the 
dawn and the night as two women who move to and fro in opposite 
directions in the process of weaving (2.3.6). The term vayyah in the 
expression vayyāh iva ranvite in this passage has been explained by 
Sayana as meaning one, who is adept in weaving. This takes on 
quite well the term ranvite, which is a nominative dual of the term 
ranvita in the feminine gender and derives from y ranva, meaning 
‘to go. Accordingly, the passage would mean two expert female 
weavers crossing one another in opposite directions in the process 
of weaving. 

The commercial production of garments is also well suggested 
by passages mentioning gifts of large quantities and several varieties 
of clothes by chiefs. In one instance, the gifts of cattle and horses 
were accompanied by the gift of garments (5.42.8: vastradā). A 
passage of the Sixth Book refers to a bard, who received from the 
chief Divodasa ten types of garment together with ten horses, ten 
treasure troves, and ten solid bars of gold and plentiful eatables 
(6.47.23). The chiefs would not be able to donate a particular item 
unless it was produced in excess of the bare requirements of a 
people. The figure ten in the gift of ten types of cloth in the passage 
just mentioned may be a conventional one though it can very 
well suggest different types of garment like cotton clothes, hemp 
clothes, silk clothes, woolen clothes, leather garments, coarsely 
woven clothes, finally woven clothes, home-spun clothes, loom- 
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turned clothes and so forth. As for the leather garments, these may 
have been used as winter wear, besides the use of certain types 
of leather cover by warriors to protect tender parts of their body 
(6.75.18). In the Nadi Sūkta of the Tenth Book, the river Indus or 
rather the province of Sind is described as rich in textiles (suvāsā), 
hemp (sīlamāvatī) and woollens (ūrnāvatī) [10.75.8]. The province 
of Sind retained these features down to the modern times. 

Commercial production of textiles would not make any sense 
unless there was a viable market for textile goods. Many of the 
bardic missionaries appear to have been actively engaged in the 
exchange of textile goods as they moved from one place to another. 
In this connection, attention may focus ona composer of the Eighth 
Book, who states that as he was passing through the Swat Valley 
carrying loads of textile (prayiyoh vayiyoh, 8.19.37), the Swat chief 
Trasadasyu gave him 210 heads of cattle. There would be no point 
for a bard carrying loads of textile unless he was engaged in the 
exchange of this commodity. 

Good (pra vaya) and bad (apa vaya) types of weaving mentioned 
in a passage of the Tenth Book (10.130.1) in connection with a 
simile involving the act of weaving and the act of creation may 
actually refer to home-spun clothes and loom-turned clothes, the 
former of a coarser nature and the latter of a finer texture. As for 
the loom, the text is quite specific in enumerating different parts 
of the weaving apparatus, besides threads. The term tantu (6.9.2-3; 
10.130.1) means thread, the term otu (6.9.2-3; 10.130.1) means a 
woof or cross threads of a web, the term tasar (10.130.1) means a 
shuttle used for criss-crossing horizontally widthwise the threads 
and the term mayūkha (10.130.2) means a peg, especially a part 
of the loom through which threads are passed and which moves 
vertically in the process of weaving. For a text of the nature of 
Rgveda, these information should suffice to suggest the existence 
of regular looms which produced clothes on a large scale. The 
production over, the clothes were cleansed, probably through 
washing and pressing before being handed down to the consumers 
(vāsovāya avīnām vasamsi mamrjat, 10.26.6). 

As for the terms meaning a weaver, vāso vāya seems to be most 
important. The suffix vāya (Vve, to weave) means weaving as well 
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as weaver. Although, the term appears only once in the Tenth 
Book and has no declensions in the text to ascertain its gender, 
lexicographers pass it in all the three genders. Compared to this, 
vayi and vayanti are two specific terms denoting a female weaver. 
The term vayi has been entered by Monier-Williams (SED) as 
appearing in the Rgveda, though the passage has not been quoted. 
Compared to this, there is no mention of the term in the Hosiyarpur 
concordance (VPK). However, vayi would be a normal formation 
in the feminine gender as opposed to vayā in the masculine gender, 
meaning a weaver. As for vayanti, it appears once in the sense of a 
female weaver who is compared to the night which too weaves the 
cloth of darkness and engulfs the world to bring the day to its close 
(2.38.4). In the Tandya Brahmana, vayatri means a female weaver. 
In certain cases, terms without much etymological significance 
relating to weaving are also used. A passage of the Tenth Book 
(10.106.1) has the expression apsā iva vastrā dhiyah vi tanvathe 
meaning as the weaver spreads out the clothes. The term apasā is 
derived from apas meaning work, action, skilful in any art. The 
weaver also practices a skilled craft in which the clothes are spread 
out as these are produced from the loom. 


Leather Workers (Carmamnā) and Leather Working 


From the wide range of leather goods and artefacts used by 
Rgvedic communities, leather workers and leather working 
appear to have played a significant role in the day-to-day life of 
the earliest Vedic speakers of South Asia. The expression šamitā 
carma iva (5.85.1) or slaughterer preying the hides underlines the 
presence of a professional class of butchers, who killed animals for 
collecting hides. In the elaborate ASvamedha sacrifice, several such 
slaughterers are seen engaged dressing up the slaughtered horse, 
part by part (1.162.9-10). The operators may have received a part 
of the cooked sacrificial meat, but the main remuneration appears 
to have been the skin of the slaughtered horse. The hides thus 
collected were either sent to a tannery for processing or retained 
by the slaughterer himself for this purpose. Considering, however, 
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the large turnover of hides and the specialized nature of tannery, 
the latter practice seems highly unlikely. Consider, for instance, 
the gift of 100 pieces of softened hides (śatam mlātāni carmāni, 
8.55.3) together with 100 bamboos, 100 dogs and 100 bundles of 
fodder. Even if we ignore the figure 100 as a conventional one, 
there is no doubt that hides were processed in large quantities. 
Add up to this, the diverse types of animal hides, which called for 
slightly different treatment. All this could only be performed by 
professional tanners in a tanning workshop. Perhaps a professional 
tanner is also on view in the light of the term carmamnā, which 
occurs in a passage of the Eighth Book (8.5.38). The term literally 
means a person whose mind is fixed on hides and, who else but a 
tanner can be obsessed with procurement and processing of hides. 
But the passage in which, the term appears does not straightaway 
support this explanation. The expression abhitah janah carmamna 
may also mean ‘soldiers around intent on wearing the leather 
armour’ or soldiers around in readiness to fight for the master 
Caidyakasu. 

Returning to the passage registering the gift of 100 hides to a 
poet, it may not be too difficult to suggest how the hides may have 
been changing hands, from the slaughterer to the tanner, from the 
tanner to the officials of the king, from the king to prospective 
poets and, finally from the poet to the cobbler or leather worker 
in return for finished leather goods as and when needed. Some of 
the hides which were not made over to the cobbler may have been 
stitched up as winter garments or even used as bedrolls. The chief 
who donated so many pieces of hides to a single poet, must have 
been in possession of much more, parts of which were sent out to 
leather workers from time to time for fashioning the requisitioned 
items. 

Leather goods used for household purposes included leather 
bags of different sizes for storing both solids and liquids. In one 
passage, a leather bag (drtim) is compared to a dried up pond 
with a frog (7.103.2) inside suggesting perhaps the quality of the 
tanned leather. Leather bags were used by vinters for storing liquor 
(suravatah grhe drtim 1.191.10). They were also used for storing 
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honey (madhonah drtih 4.45.1; madhumantam drtim vahethe, 
4.45.3) and drinking water (5.83.7: visitam drteh). Perfectly made 
leather bags were used for storing curds (dadhanvatah supurnasya 
drteh iva, 6.48.18). Incidentally, there was no inhibition among 
the earliest Vedic peoples in storing items of food and drink in 
leather bags although much later under the influence of Smrti and 
Puranic ideas, leather became unfit for storing food or beverages of 
any type let alone the offerings of such stored materials to gods and 
goddesses. Leather bags continued to be used without inhibition 
till as late as the time of Panini, who considered a processed hide 
as good as a dry wood (suskam carmam krsthavat, Agrawal, 1969). 

Leather items meant for military purposes were also in great 
demand, the most important of these being the leather armour 
(6.75.1,8), leather gloves (hastaghnah, 6.75.14). Leather armours 
or varma covered almost the whole body from neck to waist, while 
leather gloves, which protected the forearm from back-lashes of 
a stretched out bowstring. The bowstring itself was an important 
item of armoury requisitioned in fairly large numbers (6.75.14). 
The passage specifically mentions the use of bovine hides for 
making the bowstring (gobhih sanndhda prasūtā patati—6.75.11). 
The Ašvājani or the whip intended for chiding the horse was 
also made from animal hide (6.75.13). The Asvajani was used as 
much by the horsemen as by the charioteer. Similarly, the reins for 
controlling the horse, which in one passage is said to pass through 
the nostrils of the horse may also have been made from soft leather 
or from certain fibrous plants like hemp. The term nasoyamah 
literally means controlling the nostrils. 

The use of leather can be witnessed on a much wider scale in 
the making of carriages, particularly the light wooden chariots, the 
different parts of which were held together by leather strappings of 
various shapes and sizes. In a passage of the Sixth Book (6.47.26), 
which has the chariot as the deity, the poet describes the chariot 
or rather the different parts of the chariot as being held fast by 
bovine hides or straps (gobhih sanndhdah asi). In the very next 
passage (6.47.27), the poet once again invokes the chariot as being 
well covered with bovine hide (gobhih pari āvrtam). It’s not certain 
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whether the term go in gobhi represented bovine hides or hides 
derived from any large animal with go being a generic term for 
animals. Light wooden chariots fastened with the help of leather 
strappings were also widely used in the early Bronze Age China 
and continued to be in use as late as the third century BC. 


CHAPTER 8 


The Story of the Cow-tale 


The Chorus of Nomadism 


The idea of nomadic or semi-nomadic pastoralism which has 
dominated the writings of Vedicist and historians over the last two 
hundred years is the result of received misinformed perception 
rather than of extensive familiarity with textual material. This is 
like a ‘falsehood’ becoming ‘truth’ after being parroted by a large 
number of specialists and non-specialists decade after decade 
and generation after generation. The few scholars who tried to 
familiarize with textual information arrived at quite different 
conclusions though most of them found these unbelievable. Part 
of the blame also lies with ‘specialists’ who abide by a ‘scientific 
approach to the study of history’ but repose cultic faith in 
writings of certain Western scholars who had their own reasons 
to misinterpret the textual evidence with which they either never 
familiarized or did so peripherally, if at all. 

The deconstruction of the discourse undertaken by these 
historians since the 1950s appears to have been inspired by the 
writings of D.D. Kosambi, the son of a profound Sanskritist 
Dharmanand Kosambi and himself an imminent scholar of 
statistics. There is no doubt that the writings of D.D. Kosambi have 
shaped the writings of Ancient Indian History to a great extent 
but this does not vouchsafe his occasional mistrust of Sanskrit 
texts. This becomes starkly apparent when he describes all Vedic- 
speaking Aryans of the Rgveda as warrior nomads. Kosambi 
may have revised his opinion had he looked up relevant entries 
in the Vedic Index of Names and Subjects by A.A. Macdonell and 
A.B. Keith which was already in the market for more than three 
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decades when Kosambi had started showing interest in the study 
of Ancient Indian History and Archaeology. The more important 
of these entries are pur, which relate to walled urban places, 
samudra, which relate to maritime trading journeys besides ksetra 
and urvara which furnish a large mass of information on extensive 
agricultural activity. 

Considerable damage to the discourse from purely textual angle 
has been caused by the writings of certain archaeologists who 
thought that their own wisdom was entitled to prevail on what 
the Vedic poets themselves have to say about their life and times. 
The more important of these archaeologists were V.G. Childe and 
Mortimer Wheeler. In his book, The Aryans, published in 1924, 
Childe formulates his obiter dicta relating to ‘a well-developed 
pastoral vocabulary’ and ‘the comparative rarity of an agricultural 
terminology’ characterizing the so-called earliest Indo-European 
speakers (Childe, 1924). In the absence of any textual evidence of the 
Indo-European language, it is difficult to ascertain what constituted 
the Indo-European speech, let alone pass value judgements on 
the presence or absence of a ‘well developed pastoral vocabulary’ 
or ‘rare agricultural terminology: If anything, one has to fall back 
on the Rgveda for obtaining a dim view of what may or may not 
have constituted the earliest Indo-European language. There is no 
evidence of Childe ever familiarizing with the Rgveda to ascertain 
the veracity of what he was stating so boldly. Childe’s observation 
contradicts much of what his illustrious British and German 
predecessors had written about the Aryans and their social life. 
Historians in the west as well as in South Asia however had their 
own logic (or illogic) to fall in line with Childe’s observations. This 
reminds us of Max Miiller’s comment (1890-92) relating to race- 
language equation of the term Arya or Aryan, only to realize very 
soon that the suggestion was as ridiculous as a Dolicho cephalic 
dictionary or Brachy cephalic grammar. But this realization had 
no impact on his ardent supporters and followers who continued 
to digress endlessly on this topic. Also consider the classic example 
of Mortimer Wheeler who first ‘convicted’ (Wheeler, 1947; 1988, 
also see Dales, 1979) Indra for the destruction of Harappan cities 
but later ‘acquitted’ him for not being involved in this destruction. 
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A little familiarity with the text would have shown that Indra was 
as much a ‘destroyer’ (read subjugator) of walled cities (purandara) 
as he was the lord of these urban places (purpati). The latest goof 
up comes from another archaeologist J.P. Mallory (1989: 45) who 
describes the Aryans of the Rgveda as non-urban, non-maritime, 
and least interested in any kind of commodity production and 
exchange. Readers who have already read through the previous 
chapters can now ascertain how horribly wrong certain scholars 
have gone. 

Part of the blame also lies with the translation of the text, 
particularly in the English language, like the one undertaken by 
R.T.H. Griffith (1973) which frequently lands the readers in a state 
of wilderness as the translation leads to nowhere. One does not 
understand the wisdom of an uncritical verse-by-verse translation 
of a text already enmeshed in an almost inaccessible language 
particularly for those unfamiliar with the nuances of the Vedic 
language. Also incomprehensible is the use of a medieval version 
of the English language. However, the same practice has resulted 
in much better understanding of the text in the translation 
of H.H. Wilson, who religiously followed the commentary of 
Sayana. Uncritical dependence on certain tools of research like the 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary of M. Monier-Williams and the Vedic 
Index of Names and Subjects by A.A. MacDonnell and A.B. Keith 
(1912) has also taken many specialists for a jolly ride. 

As such any final assessment of what constituted the earliest 
economic vocabulary, pastoral or agricultural, has to be firmly 
based in the 10,000 odd stanzas of the Rgveda. If this is the 
criterion, as indeed it should be, the poets of the Rgveda would 
appear to make short shrift of pastoral nomads and their assets. 
Looking up this ‘rare’ agricultural terminology, one would notice 
that there are specific words for grain, ploughs, furrows, corn- 
milling and a variety of harvested plants, all of which may suffice to 
stress the beginnings of sedentary agriculture. The Rgveda, which 
is exclusive to the geographical area covering north-western South 
Asia, Afghanistan and eastern Iran, however, offers much more 
valuable data in the form of fertile plough lands, seed-processing, 
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surface drainage, tilling, sowing, reaping, winnowing, grain- 
storing, corn-milling, and flour-straining and so forth. 

As for nomadism, one would observe that despite frequent use 
of the term ‘nomad in the description of Rgvedic Aryans, there has 
been no attempt so far to determine what constitutes nomadism 
in the Rgveda and, refrains apart, what would be the incidence of 
such passages. There has been no attempt either to determine, if 
there are any equivalents of the term ‘nomad’ in the entire text. 
V.A. Smith is right, as all perceptive readers of the Rgveda must 
be, in questioning the description of Aryans as ‘nomads’ (Smith: 
1919). Consider what sort of nomads a people would be who 
fervently wished to build and actually construct firm dwelling 
places with strong pillars expected to last several generations and 
ensure the prosperity and well-being of its inmates, humans as well 
as animals. And what about prayers to a god of homestead land 
(vāstospati), which surface in the thick of so called early family 
books. The stanzas, seven in all, belong to the Sixth and the Seventh 
Book of the Rgveda. Turning to the pantheon, which is large 
enough to include all sorts of divinities as it actually does, there 
is no mention of a presiding deity of pastures and grasslands. The 
grasslands in the Rgveda is no more than uncultivated fallow lands 
which lay, like always in traditional India between villages and 
plough lands. The term yavas which occurs only a few times does 
not contain any information which can cheer up the "nomadists. 
The yavas (grassland) does not figure even once in the prayers of 
Rgveda poets, nor is there any prayer relating to the quest of the 
yavas, let alone any fights for possession or acquisition of such 
pastoral assets. Compared to this, the demand for plough lands and 
water bodies are too overspread to be glossed over. Prayers for the 
acquisition of these basic units of a peasant society are frequently 
heard in the text, the demand sometimes leading to armed conflicts 
between neighbouring peasant localities. A presiding deity of the 
plough land, ksetrapati also makes his presence felt in the so-called 
family portions of the text. Pertinently, sedentary cultivators who 
have far greater use of the cattle possess much better expertise in 
stock raising. As such, words suggesting the importance of cattle 
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can be coined as much by nomadic cattle-keepers as by sedentary 
cultivators, perhaps more by the latter since the peasants needed 
bullocks for ploughing cultivable land, drawing carts, threshing 
the corn and providing meat. This is besides the milch cow which 
provided all types of dairy products for consumption and was 
accordingly inviolable (aghnyā). 


Meaning of Go 


It is also not correct to underline the importance of pastoral 
nomads on the basis of words derived from the term go (cow). 
The term go is derived from the verbal stem gam meaning ‘to 
go. Accordingly, anything that travels can be characterized as go 
like air, water, light, the earth and also wealth in the sense that 
wealth travels by changing hands. These connotations are context- 
specific and someone who is not familiar with the context may 
confide in the reductionist approach to lexical items in the Rgveda, 
sometimes too manifest to be glossed over in the existing tools 
of research. For instance, the Sanskrit-English Dictionary of M. 
Monier-Williams, which is said to be the product of twenty long 
years of painstaking work undertaken by a group of Sanskrit 
scholars under the supervision of Monier- Williams, leaves much 
to be desired in terms of contextual referencing. This is not to say 
that the contextual variations have been all together ignored but 
the gaps are sometimes too blatant to be overlooked. Consider the 
term tripur which occurs for the first time in certain Brahmana 
texts, but according to this dictionary it occurs for the first time 
in the Mahabharata. The reader or specialist whose expertise 
is hinged precariously on these tools of research may argue 
vehemently that the term tripur does not appear in any Vedic text. 
Similarly, it explains the term ratha as a chariot drawn by horses. 
But a closer view of different Rgveda contexts would show that 
ratha represented a cart drawn by different animals like the horse, 
the bullocks, the donkey, the camel, the dog and even the mountain 
goat or ibex. Although Vedicists try to create the impression that 
ratha (chariot) always meant a horse-drawn war chariot, it actually 
signifies different things in different contexts like a cart meant for 
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transport of goods, transport of passengers besides an instrument of 
battle. The interpretation of the term go and its various declensions 
appears to fare even worse since in almost all the entries the term 
is invariably associated with cow or cattle and connotations which 
are at variance are altogether omitted. To understand this selective 
use of context and connotation, one needs to get into the thick of 
the matter for separating grain from the chaff. 

As already stated, the term go and its various declensions are 
used in a wide range of contexts and connotations. In the Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary of Monier-Williams, one comes across over 
a score of terms derived from go, all in Rgveda related context 
and all said to relate to cattle. But the declensions of the term go 
which have nothing to do with cattle also appear in good measure 
in different contexts of the Rgveda, but these find no mention in 
the dictionary giving the impression that in the Rgveda the term 
go always means cattle or something related to cattle. The more 
important of these are the instrumental plural gobhi, locative 
plural gosu, the accusative plural gah and nominative plural gavah. 
Derived as these are from the verbal stem gam meaning ‘to go 
these terms signify anything that has motion or movement, and in 
this sense these relate to the winds, the rays of the sun, the light of 
the fire, flow of water, the earth (which too is in motion) besides 
various products of dairy like milk and clarified butter, products of 
the tannery (hides) and objects made from these. 

At one place (1.7.3), the instrumental plural gobhih represents 
winds that propel the rain clouds to different destinations (gobhih 
adrim vi airayat). At another place (1.62.5), it represents light 
of the dawn which dispels the darkness of night (usasā sūryeņa 
gobhih andhah vivah; also see 5.74.4; 6.64.3). To the same effect, 
another poet uses the locative plural of go (10.61.4) to state that the 
priest welcomes the Asvin brothers when the ‘darkness of night 
dissolves into the rays of the morning sun (arinisu gosu krsna vam 
huve). At another place (10.99.4), the locative plural is used with 
telling effect to characterize rain drenching the earth or the land 
of the earth (sah arvā sasrih pradhanyāsu gosu yahavyah avanih a 
juhoti). Elsewhere (9.86.47), it represents water which was mixed 
with soma juice to prepare the drink (indo yad gobhih camboh 
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samajyase). A very interesting use of the term in accusative plural 
can be seen in a passage of the Seventh Book (7.36.1), which relates 
to the hot sun heating up the surface of the sea to create water 
vapours for clouds formation (sūryah rasmibhih gah visasrje). 
Elsewhere (5.3.2), the same term represents clarified butter with 
which the priests nourish the fire god like one nourishes endearing 
friends (sudhitam mitram na gobhih amjanti). On other occasions, 
it represents milk to be mixed with barley flour to prepare gruel 
(yavam yathā tam gobhih srinanthah svadum akarma, 8.2.3). 
Further, the term go, depending on the context, means different 
items made of hide, not necessarily bovine hide. For instance, at 
one place (6.47.26) it represents leather strappings and joists for 
fastening different parts of the chariot (gobhih semnaddhah asi). 
At another place (6.75.11) it represents the leather string of the 
bow (gobhih semnaddhah prasūnā patati) and at yet another place 
(8.20.8) it represents a musical instrument topped on one or both 
sides by leather (sobharīņām hiranvaye rathe kose gobhih vanah 
ajyate). 

In line with these bardic perceptions is the accusative plural gah 
which in one passage represents mineral resources in the form 
of precious ores and gemstones. Similar consideration is also not 
ruled out in passages which refer to the capture of forts replete 
with ‘live stocks’ (gomatih purah). It is unlikely that large and 
strongly built masonry structures enclosing urban places would be 
raided or captured for livestock. Perhaps, the term gomati in this 
passage is an equivalent of the term satabhuji meaning furnished 
with plentiful resources. Also consider the term gavyam which is 
compounded with the term yavyam in certain passages of the text. 
The former means all products of the faunal world while the latter 
underlines all desirable products of the floral world. Significantly, 
the expression gavyam-yavyam occurs in the context of trading 
voyages undertaken by groups of seafaring merchants. 

According to one estimate, there are about 168 passages 
(Sharma, 1968: 115), which contain either the term go or its 
derivatives. One does not know how this figure is arrived at. If 
the sixteen-volume Hosiarpur (Vadik Padānukaranakosah) Vedic 
Word Index of which the first six volumes are devoted to the four 
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Samhita texts, is any indication the compounds and declensions of 
the nominal stem go appear more than five hundred times in the 
Rgveda. Almost always the connotations signify cattle but there are 
quite a few instances where the declensions and compounds have 
nothing to do with cattle as shown above. Further, it also needs to 
be remembered that in most of these passages, a term appears in 
the shape of a reframe, which does not mean much in historical 
terms. Another aspect relates to misinterpretation of certain words 
formed by the nominal stem go like gavisiti which means battle 
for capture of forts and resources and not search for cattle (8.61.7; 
8.75.11). The term gavesana or gavesanah also need not be taken 
literally to mean ‘quest of cattle’ since it means different things 
in different passages (1.132.3; 7.20.5; 8.17.15) like Indra in one, 
chariot in another and a large battle drum called dundubhi in yet 
another. The term gavesānah simply means ‘desire’ and not ‘search 
for cattle. Even otherwise, the number game does not always help 
and it rarely does show in the Rgveda. 


Buffalo or Mahisa 


We have already shown that inadequate reading of the text can 
sometimes lead to ridiculous generalizations (Nandi, 2001). For 
instance, it is stated that the earliest Vedic speakers were unfamiliar 
with the buffalo and when they first came across the animal they 
called it by derivatives of the term go, gauri and gavala (Sharma, 
1983: 38-9). The term ‘gavala’ does not occur in Rgveda, while 
the term gaurī occurs in one passage, where it does not mean a 
buffalo. Instead, mahisa is a regular word for buffalo in the Rgveda. 
In different passages of the text, the bards refer to the mountain- 
buffalo (9.95.4), buffaloes in domestication (10.106.2), buffaloes 
bathing in a pool of water (9.86.40), buffaloes entering the forest 
(9.23.1), buffaloes rubbing their horns (9.69.3), buffaloes killed for 
meat (5.29.7; 6.17.11) and so forth. Going by the archaeological 
evidence of prehistoric South Asia, the buffalo, both wild and 
domesticated was very much part of human life like at prehistoric 
Mehrgarh which shows the evidence of consumption of buffalo 
meat on a regular basis (Kenoyer, 1998). There is no reason why 
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the Vedic-speaking Aryans would not be able to identify this 
animal as a quadruped of the bovine family but quite distinct from 
the cow or the bull. There is also no reason why the buffalo should 
do the vanishing act in an area where it has been eaten since 
prehistoric Mehrgarh times, like Indra did a little too voraciously 
in the Rgveda. 


Permanent Dwellings 


Such notional ideas based on unfamiliarity with textual 
information and frequently harnessed in the cause of pastoral 
nomads seem to have a field day in the domain of Rgvedic history. 
The first supposition to this effect is that since the nomads are 
always on the move, they do not require any permanent dwellings 
and, hence, the Rgveda does not mention any prayers for these. 
Consider for instance, the observation that the Rgveda does not 
have any prayers for permanent dwellings or fertile agricultural 
land since these were inconsequential for pastoral nomads. Not 
much exercise is needed to show that permanent dwellings, which 
together with fertile fields constitute the nuclei of sedentary life, 
already dominate the family portions of the Rgveda. But the 
obsession with pastoral nomads has frequently led scholars to 
gloss over the glaring data bearing on these essentials of sedentary 
life. Looking deeper into the bardic material it would be evident 
that a strong and durable house was as much an item of worldly 
goods as horses, chariots, cattle, gold and fertile fields. The 
solicitations of house, which occur irrespective of the so-called 
‘early and ‘late’ portions of the text are frequently bracketed with 
the desire to acquire friends (2.11.14), plentiful food (3.11.7), 
wealth (6.15.3: chardih; 6.49.15: ksayam), jewels (5.48.4), chariots 
(6.49.15; 6.54.2); seeks access to the desired house (samgamemahi 
grhan abhišāsati) and fame (7.74.5: chardih; 7.88.6 refers to the 
solicitation of a beneficial house, varūtham; 8.5.12 refers to the 
solicitation of a spacious house, sa ā prthu chardih; 7.54.1 prays 
Vāstospati to make the house, su a āvesah, free from diseases; also 
see 7.55.1). A house (ksyam) enriched (vavrdhāna) by plentiful 
labourers (prajā avantam), well-disposed cognates (su apatyam) 
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and children born of one’s own (svajanman) (7.1.12) and an 
invincible dwelling (apratham) enriched by chariots (rathyam), 
workmen (carsanipram) and many brave heroes (puruviram) 
(6.49.15) are among the recurrent bardic solicitations of worldly 
goods. 

In a perusal of sedentary life in the Rgveda one cannot also 
ignore the significance attached to homestead land (vāstu) and its 
presiding deity Vastospati. The deity of the homestead land, who is 
so uncharacteristic of both warrior and pastoral nomads, already 
dominates the family portions of the Rgveda. The term occurs no 
less than seven times of which five appear in the family books. In 
the Fifth Book, Tvastā, the divine architect is called Vastospati and 
called upon to nourish the inmates of the house (5.41.8). In the 
Seventh Book, Vastospati is said to dispel diseases from the house, 
to make the inmates and cattle of the house happy and to protect 
wealth stored in houses (7.54.1; 55.1). Elsewhere, he is urged to 
nourish the residents of a house as a father nourishes his sons 
(7.54.2). In a passage of the Eighth Book Vastospati is urged to 
make the pillars (sthūņā) of the house strong and durable (8.17.14). 

Another supposition in favour of a nomadic form of life is 
that since nomads are always on the move, they have to subsist 
on the basis of pastoral activities and cannot take to cultivation 
of fields on a permanent basis. From this point, one can take a 
quick jump to the generalization that there is no mention in the 
Rgveda of prayers desiring cultivable land and capture of fertile 
fields (Sharma, 1968: 115). A closer examination of the textual 
data would however show a completely different picture of peasant 
activities in the Rgveda. Quite contrary to the supposition that 
there is no mention in the Rgveda of prayers for cultivable land and 
capture of fertile fields (Sharma, 1968), such solicitations surface 
as a matter of asking throughout the family books and elsewhere. 
All this has been discussed at length in the next chapter. 

The obsession with pastoral nomads and warrior nomads has 
frequently led certain scholars to think that in the Rgveda the term 
grama always means a mobile kin group. However, this is far from 
the reality. There should not be any difficulty to suggest that grama 
represented a mobile group of people as well as a static group 
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of people like people living in the villages. A marching group of 
people does not automatically lead to the conclusion that these 
were nomadic kin groups. At least the text does not seem to suggest 
this in any exclusive manner. A marching group of people can be a 
caravan or an army depending on the context. In the Third Book, 
the term grama once appears in the sense of a marching army 
retreating from the battleground after a rout in the famous Ten 
Kings’ battle (3.33.11: gramah ahah sargataktah prasavah arsāt). 
This stanza constitutes part of a composition by priest Visvamitra 
who was himself accompanying the fleeing troops wishing them 
to quickly cross the river Vipāš and Sutudri. The troops were 
travelling in bullock carts (anasā rathena, 3.33.9-10) and wanted 
to cross the river together with the carts. The other passage also 
relates the term gramam to a marching group of foot soldiers 
(acakryā svadhaya ārāt gramam vahmānah apasyam, 10.27.19). 

Compared to marching groups of people, troops or traders 
represented by the term grāma, there is much substantive data 
to underline the territorial character of the grāma. At one place, 
Agni is praised as a protector in the villages (asi grāmesu avitā) as 
the priest at the sacrifices (purohito hasi yajfiesu) and as the chief 
person on the sacrificial ground (asi yajñesu mānusah, 1.44.10). 
In another passage, a wayfarer who has strayed into a dense forest 
seeks the road leading to the village (pathā na prcchasi gramam, 
10.146.1). In a third passage, cattle approaching the village (gavah 
iva gramam) is compared to the fire-god arriving at the place of 
sacrifice, the husband going to his wife and the warrior reaching 
for the horse (10.149.4). Also relevant is the passage in which, the 
bard exclaims ‘let bipeds and quadrupeds prosper in this village, 
let all inhabitants be free from diseases in this place’ (1.114.1: 
yathā asmin grame višvam pustam anāturam āsat tathā dvipade 
catuspade šam). 


CHAPTER 9 


Peasants and Plough Lands 


A society so much focused on territorial kingdoms, walled urban 
places, specialized production of crafts goods and long distance 
trading journeys by land and sea would be unthinkable without a 
sound agricultural foundation and high end peasant surpluses. The 
present chapter like the earlier ones may appear to hold a mirror to 
all those who desperately try to project the Vedic-speaking Aryans 
of the Rgveda as nomadic cattle keepers or warrior nomads lock 
stock and barrel. The argument relating to the so-called ‘early’ 
and ‘late’ portions of the Rgveda is all the more sillier in view of 
the fact that the present arrangement of hymns and stanzas was 
undertaken much later than the actual composition of the hymns 
for a strictly ritualistic purpose mixing up and scattering both 
related and unrelated information. Take this for instance; the 
Third Book of the Rgveda which is reckoned among the earliest 
portions of the text, has substantial information on various cooked 
and uncooked items of cereal food offered to gods everyday in the 
morning, at noon and in the evening. The people who made such 
offerings surely did so after keeping apart an adequate amount 
of grains for three meals a day round the year. Was it possible 
to produce grains on such a large scale without cultivable land, 
water bodies, peasants, agricultural tools and implements, plough 
animals, grain stores, agricultural workers, etc., of which there is 
no mention in this book. 

Like in the case of walled urban places and drainage admin- 
istration and partly in relation to long-distance trade by land 
and sea, the discourse on peasant activities in the Rgveda also 
centres round a binary division of time, an earlier period of sun- 
shine days and a subsequent period of sunset time. Classifying 
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the related stanzas on each of these narratives, one would come 
across passages which provide plentiful data on various aspects 
of human life in each of these areas. There is no evidence of any 
stress in any of these passages. But there are also a significant 
number of compositions which dilate on stressful conditions of 
life on each of these spheres of human activity. At places it appears 
that these compositions were prompted by a desire to give vent 
to prevailing stressful conditions of life. The hymns of disaster 
recounting low precipitation, low ground water level, inadequate 
fluvial recharge causing repeated crop failures, famines, starvation 
deaths, malnutrition, disease, increasing incidents of brigandage 
and a civil war like condition focused on the capture of available 
resources has been taken care of in an earlier work (Nandi, 2009). 
Here the relevant information will be reproduced at appropriate 
places in different chapters of the book. 


Gods and Peasant Activities 


Anancient religious text which associates almost all ofits important 
gods with day-to-day activity of people already provides plentiful 
evidence of the entire range of social, political and economic ideas 
and engagements of the concerned people. The hymns of the 
Rgveda furnish a very large number of stanzas in which different 
gods are seen acting like human beings whether it is the cultivation 
of fields, provision for drainage, partition of the cultivable land 
or its produce, or capture of new plough lands. Indra, to whom 
the largest number of hymns, 250 to be precise, clearly stands 
head and shoulders above all other members of the pantheon. No 
wonder that this warrior god plays a very important role in the 
management of agricultural operations. He is said to have given 
vast stretches of cultivable land to the Arya and provided adequate 
precipitation to facilitate cultivation (4.26.2), acquired large plots 
of land for his friends (3.31.15), helped in the partition of cultivable 
land (7.19.3), and created passes for flow of water into plough land 
(prasūtā āpah iha arsantu, 3.30.9) . He is described as the owner 
of plough lands as well as winner of these from enemies (2.21.1) 
At one place he is praised with Varuna for creating settlements 
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enriched by corn fields for sons and grandsons of the Arya (4.41.6). 

The fire god Agni who is next in importance to Indra has as 
many as 200 hymns addressed to him. Though the destructive 
action of fire in burning down standing crops on the fields (1.127.6) 
is mentioned, he is also praised for providing nourishment to 
the cultivable field and its products. Elsewhere he helps people 
to procure plentiful crops (visvam aram dhanyam pratidhatte) 
and with the help of it multiplies their wealth (vasvaih patyate, 
6.13.4). The twin gods Ašvins who too have a very large number of 
compositions addressed to them, appear to play a significant role 
in the management of agricultural operations. At one place, they 
are said to have strengthened Mandhata in the performance of his 
tasks relating to the cornfields (1.112.13). In two other passages 
they are said to cultivate the land with the plough (vrkena vapanta, 
1.117.21; vrkena yavam karsathah, 8.22.6) to produce plentiful 
crops and provide nourishment to the people (manusaya isam 
duhanta). At another place the two gods are invoked at the time 
of fights for land as well as for sharing the produce of these lands 
(1.112.22). The poets were well aware that for plentiful production 
in the fields, adequate precipitation was needed. In a passage in the 
Fifth Book, the collective gods Maruts are stated to be gathering 
water vapours from the sea, forming these into clouds and driving 
the clouds to desired destinations (5.55.5). Another divinity who 
provides plentiful timely rains to the plough lands is Parjanya to 
whom two entire hymns of the Fifth Book are addressed. 


Some Crucial Expressions 


Wading through a huge mass of textual information, valuable but 
hugely scattered throughout the text, one comes across a large 
number of agriculture-related terms, forty-five to be precise, 
highlighting different aspects of agriculture related activities 
and products. The discourse may begin with the term krsi itself 
which means agriculture and figures in two separate stanzas of 
the Tenth Book, both laudatory in nature. In the first passage 
(10.34.13), a gambler (kitaba) who has almost ruined his family 
by continuously loosing money in gambling is advised to give-up 
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gambling and take up agriculture and pursue it with hard labour 
to generate plentiful wealth (krsim it krsasva). In the other passage 
(10.117.7) the cultivator of fields is praised as one who produces 
plentiful harvests by means of hard labour in ploughing the field 
with ploughshare and other related activities (krsan phālah it 
asitam krnoti). The cultivator seems to be working on behalf of 
a landlord since he is said to follow the right path in cultivating 
the fields for raising plentiful wealth for the master (adhvanam 
yan caritraih ap vrngkte). This stanza assumes great significance in 
view of the fact that it figures in a hymn of nine stanzas all of which 
relate to the impact of widespread famine and starvation deaths 
with emaciated people (10.117.3) moving from door to door to 
seek a fistful of alms to keep their body and soul together but 
almost invariably turned away by whoever could spare something 
for these destitutes (10.117.2; 10.117.4; 10.117.6). The poet himself 
is said to be a member of the Angira family who has turned to 
begging under compelling conditions. The gravity of the situation 
is underlined by the very first stanza which states that the famine 
and hunger has been alotted to the people by the gods (devah 
ksudham na daduh vadham it, 10.117.1). If agriculture was so 
relevant in times of crisis it could not have been otherwise during 
normal times. 

The importance of agriculture in the generation of wealth is 
once again underlined by a composition of the First Book which 
describes Indra as the supreme owner of all the wealth generated by 
the cultivators of five different lands settled by the Aryans (paūca- 
ksitinam carsaninam vasūnām ekah indrah irjyati, 1.7.9). According 
to the Sanskrit English Dictionary of Monier-Williams, the term 
carsani means cultivators as opposed to nomads. Scanning the 
text one may however notice that the connotations suggested 
by Monier-Williams is limited to a few context like the one just 
mentioned, while in a large majority of cases the term means 
people or five classes of people when prefixed by the numeral 
parca. Another passage of this category surfaces from a hymn of 
the Tenth Book (10.9.5). This stanza when read in association with 
allied stanzas surely signifies the importance of rains for growing 
cereal crops. The seeking of food crops from a water deity (āpah 
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bhesajam yacami) who isalso credited with the settlement of peasant 
families or just people (carsaninam ksayanti) and the provider of 
desired goods to the people is sufficient to situate the passage in 
a peasant context. A related passage (10.9.7) further stresses the 
point when it implores the same deity to send nutritious food for 
the nourishment of human body (mama tanve varūtham bhesajam 
prnita) . That the absence of adequate precipitation reduce the crop 
yield is further suggested by another stanza (10.9.4) addressed to 
the same water deity to provide plentiful water for drinking and 
irrigating the field (devi āpah piteya bhavantu nah sam yo abhi 
sravantu). 

Similarly, the term krsti in paficakrsti also meant cultivated land 
though it later signified inhabited land and also inhabitants. The 
first signification is well attested by a passage in the Fifth Book 
(5.19.3) which describes the Aryan people as great composers 
of eulogies (vrhadukthah), wearing gem necklaces (niskagrivah), 
desirous of food crops (vājayu) and capable of producing these 
crops (jantava). 

Before turning to a detailed examination of the terms denoting 
fertile agricultural land in the text, it may be pertinent to draw 
attention to a passage (1.142.3) which clearly distinguishes be- 
tween fertile plough lands (urvarā) and barren lands (khilya) unfit 
for cultivation. Interestingly, the passage shows great concern for 
standing crops reduced by accidental fire and the charred fields 
made useless for any kind of agricultural production. Incidentally, 
the allusions to the destructive nature of fire in burning down 
citadels, forests and fields laden with crops continue to appear 
from time to time throughout the text. 

The two most important activities relating to agriculture are 
tilling of the soil and sowing the fields. Judging by words formed 
by the verbal stems krs, meaning to till, and vap meaning to sow, 
both these operations figure prominently in different portions of 
the text. The more recurrent of these appear in the expressions 
yavam vrkena vapanta and yavam vrkena karsathah meaning 
sowing grains-seeds with a digging tool and cultivating grains 
with the help of a digging tool respectively (vapanta, 1.117.21; 
karsatha, 8.22.6). References to seeds dropped in the furrows 
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(yonau vapateha bijam, 10.101.3) in the famous peasant hymn of 
the Tenth Book and cultivators sowing seeds of barley (vapantah 
bijam iva dhānyākrtah 10.94.13) also make interesting reading. 

The account of peasant activities would remain incomplete in 
the absence of some familiarity with the bardic use of antonyms 
and synonyms. For instance, a digging implement in the Rgveda 
is denoted by lānigala, sīra, yuga and phāla, each one of which 
represents one or the other part of an ox-drawn plough (4.57.4-5, 
8; 10.101.3). But independently each of these terms denotes the 
plough. A digging tool is also represented by a very uncharacteristic 
word, vrka (1.117.4; 8.22.6) meaning a wolf. Depending on bardic 
perception, the lower row of the wolf’s teeth, which strikes the 
prey from below, would suggest the action of a plough. Compared 
to this the upper row of teeth, which comes down upon the prey, 
might represent a spade. Similarly, the regular term for furrows is 
sītā (4.57.6-7). But, at two places the term yoni (10.101.3), which 
represents female genital, is used in the sense of sītā or furrows. 

In the Second Book, which is considered as one of the earliest 
portions of the Rgveda, there is no mention of either plough or 
plough land. But it provides valuable data relating to agricultural 
labour-force working the fields (asinvan, 2.13.4), fields laden 
with ripened crops (ārdrāt, 2.13.6-7), stores of grain (urdaram, 
2.14.11) and quest of fertile fields (urvarājit, 2.21.1). It would be 
unimaginative to think that stocks of grain could be raised without 
extensive cultivation of fields or those fertile fields would be sought 
without ability or expertise to work them. The Fifth Book which, 
again, is a family book and, therefore, supposedly an earlier one, 
also refers to preservation of grain-seeds (dhānyam bījam aksitam 
vahadhve, 5.53.13) and the levelling of fields. The levelling of field 
is clearly underlined by a passage in the Fifth Book which states 
that let the highs and lows be level (samah bhavantu ut avatah ni 
padah uddatah, 5.83.7). 

Too much obsession with pastoral nomads has also led scholars 
to wish away a comprehensive agricultural terminology occurring 
in all portions of the text, more frequently in the family books. 
Considering the whole range of agricultural operations from the 
levelling of fields and seed processing to surface drainage, corn- 
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milling and grain-storage, the number of agricultural terms would 
be no less than two hundred. This figure includes nearly forty- 
five separate agricultural terms and their repetitions in different 
portions of the text. 

In such a reckoning, one can ill-afford to ignore the frequent 
desires for fertile fields (1.100.18; 110.5; 2.21.1; 3.31.15; 4.38.1; 41.6; 
57.1-3; 5.33.4; 6.20.1; 25.4; 7.19.3; 35.10; 8.91.5-6; 9.85.4 et seq.), 
multiplication of non-kin workforce (prajā) (2.2.12; 7.1.12), and 
also grāma (2.12.7), which comprised both kin and non-kin labour, 
fields worked by prajā (2.13.4), maintained by liberal distribution 
of food by farming householders and fields laden with crops 
(2.13.6-7). One cannot also ignore references to seed processing 
(5.53.13) (dhānyam bījam aksitam), surface drainage (khanitrimā) 
which is contrasted with rain-water and river-water (khanitrimā, 
7.49.2 may represent a short distance channel), marginal and 
large stores of grain denoted by the terms ūrdaram (2.14.11) and 
sthivi (10.68.3, sthivi), the cornmill (ulukhala) (1.28.5) operated in 
every house, the refiner (titaunā) (10.71.2) of flour (saktu) and the 
field-guards (10.68.1) driving away birds from the fields besides 
the man entrusted with the task of irrigating the fields (udapruta, 
10.68.1). The different water bodies used for irrigating the fields 
included rivers (3.33.2) reservoirs (vaksnah ā pindhvam 3.33.12), 
canals (khanitrimā) for drift irrigation besides large and deep 
wells (10.101.5: udrinam avatam) fitted with stone wheels and 
suspended leather buckets for large scale irrigation. The use of a 
measuring rod (1.110.5) to earmark individual holdings would 
also make interesting reading in this connection. The measuring 
rod was surely much used by the Aryans for measuring out plots of 
land either for cultivation or habitation and the person entrusted 
with this work was known as ksetrasādhas (8.31.14, 3.8.7). 

A thought needs to be spared for the terms ksetrjese and 
kestravid, the former underlining the importance of the capture 
of agricultural land by force and the latter referring to a person 
or a group of person who were familiar with the types of soil in 
different areas and grains which could be cultivated in these fields. 
Ksetrjese falls in line with urvarajit or capture of fertile fields, an 
epithet of Indra, the archetypal warrior who led from the front in 
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such contests. In the ‘plunder and rur category of raids, it was the 
produce of the land (1.112.22), either standing crops on the field 
or stocks of grain collected in the granaries of the village which 
were taken away by the raiders. 

The compilation of a peasant lexicon in the Rgveda remains 
truncated without a good look at the terms denoting different 
types of cereal crops and cereal dishes prepared from these. There 
are four distinct terms representing different types of grains 
like dhānya, yava, sasa, and odana, though each was capable of 
representing all the cereals together like the term yavyam repre- 
sents all the products of the vegetable world. Dhānya means paddy 
while yava stands for barley and sasa, cereals different from these 
two. The term odana means rice. The mention of dhānya and yava 
underlines the importance of both wet crops and dry crops for the 
Vedic-speaking peasants. 

Turning to the cereal dishes relished by the Aryans, one may 
refer to purodāsa (3.52.2-4), which was a kind of hard baked cake, 
dhānā (352.1; 5-8; 8.91.2) or parched grain (rice and barley), apūpa 
(3.52.1; 8.91.2) deep fried cakes, saktu grain powder. A delicious 
cuisine appears to have been rice cooked with milk and perhaps 
sweetened with honey (8.77.10: ksīrapāk odanam). Another dish 
seems to have been grain powder (saktu) mixed with curd which 
was very dear to the toothless god Pusan (3.52.1; 1.187.10; 6.56.1; 
8.91.2, karambhinam). Several hymns of the Third Book suggests 
that all this constituted regular oblations to different divinities, in 
the morning, at noon and in the evening. It is frequently argued 
that a people offer to their gods what they themselves consume on 
a regular basis. If this is so, cereal food should have constituted the 
principal diet of the entire people. There is no denying the fact that 
meat constituted an important item of diet though there are no 
formal oblations of meat dishes to the gods in the text except the 
horse sacrifice (1.162-3) or the excessive liking of Indra for buffalo 
meat. The milch cow was not to be killed aghnyā. 

If we calculate at the rate of three offerings of cereal food 
everyday to gods, the daily requirement would be anything 
between one to two kg and the annual requisition would be nearly 
four quintals. Also calculate at the rate of a four or five member 
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family taking three cereal meals everyday, the annual requirement 
of grains for one family would be anything between fifteen and 
twenty quintals. Calculate again at the rate of 50 families per village 
the annual requirement would be anything between eight hundred 
and one thousand quintals. How would this we possible without 
extensive cultivation of fertile corn fields and adequate drainage 
resources. For cereal food to be produced on large scale vast areas 
of cultivable land and near by water bodies for the purpose of 
drainage would be an imperative. 


Ksetrapati: The God of Plough Lands 


The frequent references to ksetrapati, an Aryan god of plough 
lands, and the related descriptions more than underline the 
importance of fertile plough lands for the overall sustenance of 
the Vedic-speaking people. Together with a god of homestead land 
Vastospati, who appears more than half a dozen times in the family 
books, this god of plough lands would suffice to signify peasant 
villages or localities as the nuclei of Aryan economy. The god of 
plough lands appears in three passages of the Fourth Book and 
one each of the First and Seventh Book. However, the ksetrapati 
of the First Book appears to represent the landlord rather than the 
god of the plough land. Accordingly, the twin gods Asvins are said 
to enable the king Mandhata in the performance of tasks relating 
to cultivation of fields (1.112.13: yavih pariyāthah ksetrapatyesu 
mandhātāram āvatam). The king himself need not have engaged in 
agricultural operations but it was in his interest that he supervised 
such operations throughout his kingdom. As for the Seventh Book 
the poet invokes different divinities to bestow their benevolence 
on the people. The gods included Savita who is often associated 
with the distribution of wealth, Usa, the goddess of dawn who set 
in motion the agricultural operations every morning, Parjanya, 
the rain gods who provided adequate precipitation for the plough 
lands and ksetrapati who took good care of ploughing operations 
(7.35.10). In the Fourth Book (4.57.1-3), the very first stanza, 
expresses a desire to capture cultivable land with the help of 
ksetrapati (ksetrasya patina vayam jyamasi). The next stanza is a 
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prayer to ksetrapati for acquisition of rich water bodies without 
which no agricultural activity can be undertaken (madhumantam 
ūrmi payah asmāsū dhuksva). The third stanza predictably marks a 
desire for plentiful nutritious food crops (osadhih nah madhumati). 
The importance attached by Aryans to extensive cultivation of 
fields is further exemplified by two terms urvarāpati (8.21.3), lord 
of fertile fields and urvarājit (2.21.1), captor of fertile fields, both 
epithets of Indra the highest of Aryan gods judging by the number 
of invocations addressed to him. 


Terms for Plough Lands 


The terms which occur frequently in the sense of fertile plough 
lands are bhūmi, ksetra, urvarā and prthvī. The terms bhūmi and 
prthvi are not exclusive to plough lands but depending on the 
context may signify vast tracts of land particularly agricultural 
land like in a stanza of the Fourth Book which describes the Aryan 
people as receiving land from the god Indra (4.26.2: aham āryāy 
bhūmim adadām). That this land was meant for agriculture is 
evident from the other part of the stanza which states that Indra 
provided plentiful rains for the charitable (Aryan) people (dasuse 
matyārya vrstim). Elsewhere, the same favourite god of the Aryans 
is said to have provided extensive land with level grounds for the 
production of food (3.30.9: mahi aparam sāmanām isiram bhūmim 
sadane ni sasatha). As for the term prthvi, it generally means earth 
like in the expression dyāvāprthvī. But there are instances in which 
the term signifies cultivable land like in a passage of the First Book 
(1.131.4) which refers to the capture of a walled settlement by a 
competing chief together with vast stretches of land (mahi prthvi) 
and water bodies (imāh apah). 

As for the two other terms ksetra and urvarā, the former makes 
as many as 30 substantive agricultural-related contexts, whereas 
the latter makes more than a dozen appearances. Sometimes 
very uncharacteristic terms are used to denote fertile agricultural 
land like in a passage in the Second Book (2.13.7) which praises 
Indra for producing plentiful crops in the fields (dane adhi). The 
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expression dāna is explained as pasture or meadow (SED) but the 
content of the stanza does not support this connotation for the 
simple reason that grasses in pastures or meadows do not bear any 
fruits which humans can consume for nourishment (dāne adhi 
puspini ca avanī gharmana vi adharayah). Segmented, the whole 
expression would means ‘in the fields’ (dane adhi) plants enriched 
with nutrition (puspini ca avani gharmaņā) took different forms 
in different fields (vi adhārayah), the last one being an obvious 
reference to different types of food crops like rice, barley, wheat 
and pulses. 


The Acquisition of Plough Lands 


The importance of plough lands forthe stability ofa high end peasant 
economy is evident from cravings for possession and acquisition 
of cultivable land. The acquisition came in three different ways. 
First, supposedly through prayers to the more important of the 
Rgvedic gods particularly Indra, Agni and Ašvins. Second, in the 
form of gifts by powerful chiefs and kings, and third, by means 
of armed engagements with neighbouring chiefdoms and peasant 
localities. Agricultural land is never acquired by offering prayers or 
sacrifices to the gods. As such, these invocations merely underline 
the thankfulness of a people who were already in possession of 
vast tracts of agricultural land which could be extended by clearing 
nearby forests and reclaiming fallow lands. However, for those 
who did not possess enough cultivable land, royal charity was an 
important mode of acquisition. At one place these seekers of land 
express their gratitude to a king and state that cultivable land given 
by the king are as pleasing as the sweet words of the king (10.33.6: 
yasya pitūh upsravasah girah prasvādāsah ranvam kstram na 
ūcusa). The acquisition of land as a result of royal charity figures 
once again in a passage of Fourth Book which mentions trasa- 
dasyu, the dark-skinned Arya chief of the Swat Valley, an emperor 
(samrāt) and a demi-god (ardhdeva) as bestowing on the Vedic 
speakers ‘all the lands for habitation’ (ksetrāsām) and ‘all the corn 
fields (urvarāsām) for plentiful harvests (4.38.1). 
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Fights for Acquisition 


Compared to all this, the incidents of armed engagements between 
rival chiefs as well as between neighbourhood peasant localities 
surface as a matter of asking throughout the text. The fights, which 
are spoken off rather too frequently might suggest an increasing 
population and a correspondingly depleting resource pool trig- 
gered by worsening geo-climatic conditions, particularly low 
precipitation and inadequate fluvial recharge. Some idea of this 
seems to be furnished by a passage of the Sixth Book (6.20.1) which 
underlines prayer for acquisition of fertile cornfields (urvarāsām) 
for the production of thousand fold wealth (sahasrabharam) 
in the form of rich harvests. The suffix bharam means bearing, 
bestowing, maintaining and supporting. Accordingly, the term 
sahasrabharam would mean cornfields bearing thousandfold 
crops or maintaining a thousand hungry people. 

The conflicts for the capture of fertile lands fall into two cate- 
gories, first those which involved neighbouring peasant localities 
and second those which involved extension of chiefdoms. The 
neighbourhood conflicts appear to have started like always in 
traditional India by peasants attempting to overstep one another's 
fields in bordering villages. As usual the spat started with an 
altercation which soon developed into armed engagements 
involving all villagers on either side. A good illustration comes 
from a passage of the Sixth Book (6.25.4) which states that fights 
were undertaken for the benefit of progeny and for acquiring cattle, 
water bodies and fertile cornfields (gosu apsu urvarāsu krandasī 
vibhrvaite), the terms krandasi and vibhrvaite meaning altercation 
and fighting respectively. Much more interesting is a passage of the 
Fifth Book which states that there are numerous praises of Indra 
which relate to fights undertaken by Indra and creating passages 
for flow of water into fertile corn fields (5.33.4: pura ukthā santi 
urvarāsu gavam cakartha). Sometimes the ethnic groups are 
mentioned by their names like in the case of Simyus whose fertile 
lands (ksetra) and water bodies (apah) were captured by Indra 
who divided these assets among friends and followers (1.100.18). 
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The partition of captured cultivable land into individual holdings 
is fairly well stressed by the term ksetrasātā like in a passage in the 
Seventh Book (7.19.3) which praises Indra for help in the killing of 
Vrtra and the division of captured land (vrtra hateysu ksetrasātā). 
A stanza in the Third Book (3.31.15) once again refers to Indra 
as capturing vast tracts of agricultural land (mahi ksetram) and 
plentiful wealth (puru candram), the latter perhaps in the form of 
gold and other precious objects. 

Elsewhere (1.112.22), the Ašvins are invoked for protection 
in fights (yuddham) undertaken to capture livestock (gosu) and 
sharing the produce of the cultivable land (ksetrasya tanyasa sata). 
The expression ksetrasya tanyasa sātā in this stanza suggests that 
sometimes the raiders from distant neighbourhoods carried away 
the cattle and harvested crops stored in the raided village. This 
may suggest that there were conflicts of the ‘plunder and run back’ 
category quite different from those in which the raiders settled 
down in the raided village and enhanced their entitlement of 
whatever was of use to them. The latter is fairly well illustrated by the 
expressions ksetrajese (1.33.15) and urvarajit, meaning conquest 
of agricultural land. A passage in the Second Book (2.21.1) which 
describes Indra as urvarājit or winner of cornfields conforms 
fairly well to his characterization as nrjite (winner of folks), apjite 
(winner of water bodies) and gojite (winner of cattle), all important 
ingredients of an agricultural economy. The frequent association 
of Indra with raiding parties intending to capture fertile fields 
aptly justifies his two epithets—urvarajit, meaning conqueror of 
fertile agricultural land and urvarāpati (8.21.3), meaning lord of 
fertile plough lands. However, he seems to simulate the chiefs of 
rival raiding parties engaging in fights for capture of agricultural 
land rather than leading these operations himself. As warrior par 
excellence it was only natural that he would be the guardian deity 
of whatever raiding parties were constituted by Vedic-speaking 
Aryans even though in certain cases he appears on either side in 
the same capacity. However, the poets on the victorious side would 
never mention that Indra was also present on the other side. 
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Resource Crunch, Famines and Starvation Deaths 


People do not clamour for possession of cultivable land unless 
there is a rising gap between the supply of food surpluses and the 
requirements of the people. That there indeed existed such a gap is 
further underlined by frequent episodes relating to conflicts for the 
capture of walled resource centers (see ch. 3). The resource crunch 
is also very well reflected by numerous stanzas which relate to 
widespread shortage of food causing malnutrition and starvation 
deaths. The relationship between hunger and want is repeatedly 
stressed by the bracketing of the terms amati and ksudh, the 
former meaning want or indigence and the latter denoting hunger. 
In several instances, gods are implored by the bardic composers 
to spare them and their kinsmen the misfortune of poverty and 
hunger, the indignity of wearing tattered clothes and provide 
safeguards against demons in the dwellings and in the forest 
(10.43.3; 7.1.19; 8.66.14). At other places, gods are implored by 
bards not to place them and their kinsmen into houses stricken by 
poverty and hunger (1.104.7: nah akrte yonau ma ksudhyadabhyah 
vayah asutim dah). The widespread nature of starvation can be 
seen from the helplessness of people, who project hunger and 
poverty as the curses of divinities. Hunger created by gods is truly 
mortifying as is observed by one of the composers (10.117.1: deva 
ksudham na dadhu). The killer hunger is once again mentioned in 
a passage in the Eighth Book (8.60.20: aniram ksudham raksavina 
parogvyūti apa sedha). 

Widespread shortage of food causing malnutrition and starv- 
ation deaths appears to have stalked the entire population for a 
considerable period of time triggering persistent social unrest 
inflating the ranks of beggars and brigands (Nandi, 2009: ch. 7). 
Brigands and beggars constitute an important marker of every 
decadent society like the one in north-western South Asia during 
the late third and early second millennium sc. Both are destitutes 
devoid of any secure means of livelihood. But, the former are 
strong enough to snatch their reguirements from the hapless 
survivors in decaying settlements. The latter, who are weak, can 
only resort to begging their morsel of food from the same hapless 
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survivors. But, many may not oblige as indeed one can see from 
a poignant hymn in the Tenth Book (10.117). Interestingly, the 
theme of this composition is the seeking of subsistence from 
those who have it and the composer is described as Bhiksu 
Rangirasa or a beggar of the Angira family. Many of the beggars 
who frequented the decaying settlements, were rickety and weak 
on account of continuous starvation (10.117.3). The subsistence 
crisis even compelled the householder to deprive friends and 
dependants of their share with a view to preserving food grains 
for worst days ahead. The deprived friends and dependants left the 
householder for good and set out on an uncertain journey thereby 
further swelling the ranks of alms seekers (10.117.4). He who 
offers neither to the gods nor to the friends or guests and feeds 
only himself is said to be a sinner sure to die uncared (10.117.6). 
Making a poignant reference to highly unequal resources of dif- 
ferent families (10.117.8), the poet goes out to add that a liberal 
person, who gathers his wealth from agriculture and spares part of 
it for the needy is far better than the knowledgeable seer, who does 
not do anything to either enrich himself or provide succour to the 
destitute (10.117.7). 


Irrigation: Need of the Hour 


In the backdrop of such a grim scenario, it was but natural for 
afflicted people to undertake armed engagements for the capture 
of fertile agricultural lands and make good the shortage of food 
supplies. However, agricultural land howsoever fertile and ex- 
tensive is useless in the absence of adequate drainage resources. 
In several instances of land grab discussed above, capture of 
agricultural land is bracketed with the capture of water courses. 
Both are significant. However, adequate drainage itself was a 
difficult proposition in times of a widespread hydrological crisis 
stalking the whole of north-western South Asia during the Middle 
Bronze Age. A persistent hydrological crisis represented by low 
precipitation and drought seems fairly well recorded in both 
archaeology and literature. Archaeologically, it is already well 
known that the Greater Indus Valley was passing through a difficult 
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period of mid-Holocene hyper arid conditions particularly during 
the Middle and Late Bronze Ages. The difficulties were further 
compounded by the disappearance of south-west monsoon from 
the area and tectonic lifts bringing about changes in the course of 
the rivers (Nandi, 2009: ch. 4). In the bardic parlance, the focus is 
on myths relating to Ahi, Susna, and Vrtra. Ahi, who held back the 
clouds from raining was the demon of low precipitation, Susna who 
caused reduction of ground water level was the demon of aridity. 
The Susna story or its fragments surface in 40 different passages of 
the text in three of which, Šusņa is bracketed with Kuyava. If Susna 
was the demon of drought Kuyava was the demon of bad harvest 
suggesting that famines in the Greater Indus Valley would be a 
matter of asking during the Middle and Late Bronze Ages. Vrtra, 
also a demon of hydrological crisis represented dams and barrages 
blocking the smooth flow of rivers and preventing distant peasant 
communities from using the water of the river. 

The misery brought on by long spells of draught and subsequent 
famines appear to have haunted the earliest Vedic speakers of 
South Asia on a recurrent basis. To tide over the crisis, special 
sacrifices were held to please the gods in the heaven and bring the 
downpour to the scorched earth below. The famous drought hymn 
(10.98.1-12) of the Tenth Book captures the experiences of people 
afflicted by frequent drought and crop failures. The sacrifice being 
performed by the priest Devapi on behalf of King Santanu was 
to continue so long as angry gods holding back the rains did not 
respond to the prayers of the priest. 


Peasants at Work 


The entire range of agricultural operations undertaken by Vedic- 
speaking peasants are graphically described in two hymns in the 
text (4.57; 10.101). In the first of these, all constituents of a year- 
long agricultural operations are mentioned, the landlord helping 
capture fresh cultivable land, rains (parjanya) irrigating the fields, 
the peasant (kinasah) going about in the field with plough oxen 
(vahaih) yoked to the plough, the ploughshare (phalah) making 
deep furrows (sītā) in the soil as the peasant goes round and 
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round in the field and all taken together assuring plentiful and 
nutritious food crops (osadhi na madhumati) harvested year after 
year (utram utram samam). The use of instrumental plural vahaih 
for oxen and nominative plural kinasah for cultivators clearly 
suggests a large number of plots cultivated by separate groups of 
tillers with the help of plough and plough oxen. In a passage in the 
Second Book (2.13.4), agricultural labourers can be seen setting 
right the alignments of fields (asinvan) and, during the break eating 
food provided by the landlord (pituh atti bhojanam). Elsewhere 
in the same hymn (2.13.7), the poet relates to fields (dane adhi) 
with standing crops (puspinih ca avanih) bearing nutritious grains 
(gharmaņā vi adhārayah). The expression dane adhi in this passage 
is explained by Monier- Williams in his Sanskrit English Dictionary 
as pasture or meadow which seems contextually inappropriate. 
Pastures or meadows are grasslands which belong to different 
species but none is known to bear anything that can be eaten by 
human beings let alone nutritious grains. 

The other hymn (10.101) is equally vocal in describing the 
details of ongoing agricultural operations in a cornfield. One of 
the stanzas (10.101.3) asks the cultivators to spread well the yoke 
(yugā) and fix the sīrā (a thick wooden rod connecting the yoke 
with the ploughshare) well on the bullocks neck, drop the seeds 
into the furrows (yonau iha bijam vapata) and when the harvest 
time comes reap the ripened crops with the sickles (srnyah nediye 
it pakavam eyāt). A passage in the Second Book (2.13) drops an 
interesting hint as to the precise time of harvesting and states 
that the reaping should be undertaken when the top half of the 
plants is fully dry and the lower half slightly wet (2.13.6: ardrat 
šuskam madhumat ā dudohitha). The expression ārdrāt suskam 
madhumat is interesting. All trees which bear fruits are always wet 
but all fruits which come from trees or plants are not wet. Even 
the so-called dry fruits contain moisture and glucose. What is left 
then can relate only to crops grown in the fields. The harvest never 
takes place unless the grains are completely dry and ripe and in 
relation to paddy crops special care has to be taken to ensure that 
the reaping takes place only when the lower part of the plants are 
still wet in order to prevent the grains from scattering on the field 
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itself. The peasants are further advised to make elaborate vessels 
for the animals to drink water (āhāvān nih krnotan), and lift 
water from a deep well (udriņam avatam) to irrigate (sificamahe, 
10.101.5) the fields. The well is said to have been fitted with a stone 
wheel (asmacakram) from which leather buckets (amsatrakošam) 
were hung into the well (10.101.7). Crops harvested, the horses 
were readied after feeding them well and yoking them to chariots 
or carts (asvan prinita). The peasants are then asked to access the 
mound of crops (hitam jayath) and put these on the carts and 
carry home (svastivaham ratham it krnudhvam). 


Importance of Food Crops 


The importance attached to grain cultivation by the concerned 
bardic community is very well emphasized by repeated references 
to the oblations of grain products (3.28; 3.52) in this mandala. 
These grain products included puroļāša, dhānā and apūpa. The 
offering of puroļāša, which was a mass of pounded grain rounded 
into a kind of cake, fried or baked, at the morning, noon and 
evening sacrifices is significant. This would not be possible unless 
the bardic peasants were producing sufficiently to meet the needs 
of human consumption and sacrificial oblations everyday round 
the year. Interestingly, of the 20 odd appearances of this term in 
the whole text as many as 13 occur in the Third mandala itself. Of 
these 13 references to purolāša, six occur in the 28th sūkta, one in 
the 41st sūkta and six again in the 52nd sūkta (3.62.4-6). Although 
the term purolasa appears in other mandalas including the family 
books, it is rarely that entire sūktas deal with the offering of edible 
grain preparations like purolāša, dhānā and apūp as in the Twenty- 
Eighth (3.28) and Fifty-Second (3.52) hymns of this mandala. The 
sūktas contain separate invocations to emphasize the offerings of 
purolasa, dhānā and apūpa at the morning sacrifice (pratah save), 
mid-day sacrifice (madhyandine save) and the evening sacrifice 
(trtiye sāve/tiro ahanyā). Similarly of the 12 references to the 
offerings of dhānā or parched grain, as many as seven occur in the 
third mandala. 
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Private Farms and Social Differentiation 


One may now take a good view of all the stanzas which, in some 
way or other underline the importance of family farms. The classic 
example comes from the famous Apala hymn in which the women 
laments comparing the bareness of her lower abdomen with the 
barren field and bald head of her father (8.91.5: sirastatasyorvara 
madidam pa upodare). How could the individual land holdings 
come into existence without there being a well-developed system 
for measuring the available land and dividing it into parts for 
habitation (building houses) as well as cultivation. A person 
specializing in such work is twice mentioned in the text, once in 
connection with the measurement of the sacrificial area and fixing 
the place for sacrificial post (yupa, 8.31.14). According to the 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary of Monier-Williams, the term means 
one who divides the fields or who fixes the land mark. Elsewhere, 
the fire god is compared to the divider of land (ksetrasadhasam) 
who is praised by many (purūpriyam) for acquisition of wealth 
(vasūnām, 8.31.14). Perhaps the best example of how this divider 
of land functioned is furnished by a passage of the First Book 
(1.110.5) which compares the division of the plots of land with 
the division of a log of wood for making pots (jehmanam ekam 
patram ksetramiva tejnenam vi mamuh). The division of the 
produce of land captured from a raided village also underlines 
the existence of separate households, farming or otherwise with 
separate requirements (1.112.22). Some awareness of the quality of 
soil and the crops suitable to it also seems to be underlined by the 
presence of a soil tester, in a passage of the Ninth Book (ksetravid 
viprcchate disah, 9.70.9). 

These examples leave no doubt that agricultural activity during 
the age of the Rgveda was organized on the basis of private 
ownership of land and its produce. When the cultivable area was 
small, family labour sufficed to meet labour requirements on the 
fields. However, the small-sized cultivable plots of land had their 
disadvantage too, particularly in view of the law of primogeniture 
according to which inheritance passed from father to the eldest 
son or in the absence of children to the younger brother of the 
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deceased, leaving all collaterals (father’s brothers) with less and 
less access both to the fields and its produce. The second type of 
contingency in which a brother takes the bow from the hands of his 
deceased brother (10.18.9) and requests the widow to get up from 
the burial ground and enter the world of the living is mentioned 
in the famous burial hymn of the Tenth Book (10.18.8) Some idea 
of this principle of inheritance is also provided by the bracketing 
of terms like svajanman meaning ‘first kin’ and apatya meaning 
‘collaterals. Such disinherited members would have a greater stake 
in the fights for the capture of agricultural land in another village 
where the community as well as the family would not mind giving 
them full title to the land and its produce. This is how the Vedic- 
speaking farming families extended their authority and the area of 
economic consolidation thereby laying the foundation of a polit- 
ical domain. 


CHAPTER 10 


Crops and Consumption 


The study of agricultural processes in north-western South Asia 
during the Bronze Age may begin with an understanding of the geo- 
climatic conditions in the whole area. From this angle, the entire 
region can be divided into two parts. First, the vast arid tracts lying 
west of the Indus River and second, the relatively humid zones 
east of the Indus River. The former included Sindh, west Punjab, 
North-West Frontier Province of Pakistan, Afghanistan and Baluch- 
istan. This area falls under the rain shadow zone of the south- 
west monsoon, the amount of summer precipitation decreasing 
as one proceeds from Sindh and west Punjab to Baluchistan 
and Afghanistan. Even in the province of Sindh the amount of 
summer rainfall is less than 10 per cent. The long and gruelling 
summer months, the dry and dusty winds and the temperature 
soaring around 60° are quite capable of reducing the whole area 
west of the Indus River into semi-desert tracts. Though the scars 
of desiccation are evident at many places, the floods in the rivers 
and its tributaries has prevented total desertification by sustaining 
soil moisture through underground seepage and over-ground 
drainage. Compared to this, the area east of the Indus River, except 
certain areas falls under the active zone of south-west monsoon. 
In the western sector, the cultivation of summer crops like rice 
and millets would depend largely on the trapping of river water 
with the help of dams and over ground channels. In the eastern 
sector particularly in Haryana, Gujarat and eastern Rajasthan the 
summer crops can be raised with the help of summer precipitation 
as in most part of the subcontinent. As for the winter precipitation 
the amount of rainfall is said to be higher than present during 
the third millennium Bc and accordingly it helped good winter 
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harvests, mainly wheat and barley throughout north-western 
South Asia. Prior to the third millennium Bc, there is no evidence 
of the cultivation of rice and millets and the beginning of urban 
civilization had to depend on plentiful winter crops only. However, 
the process of urban development put a premium on the existing 
form of peasant production and very soon during the early 
Harappan phase itself jowar one of the principal African millets 
began to be cultivated in certain areas. 

By the close of the mature Harappan phase (2600-2400 Bc), 
the rising demand of peasant surpluses in the cities motivated 
the introduction of ragi or finger millet and bajra together with 
rice. The cultivation of summer crops first began in the eastern 
sector and later on these spread to the central and western sectors. 
However, the cultivation of sorghum millets which first appeared 
at Rohira in the Sonthi-Siswal context of the Early Harappan 
phase (3200-2500 Bc) (Possehl, 1999: 241ff.) did not find accept- 
ance either in Gujarat or in the central or western provinces of 
Harappan civilization until the beginning of second millennium 
BC. Recorded specimens of these millets have been reported from 
Ahar Ic during the Banas Period (2000-1500 Bc) and Rojdi C of the 
Sorath Harappan phase (2000-1700 Bc). Almost about the same 
time, cultivation of jowar also began in the Pirak Valley (1900- 
1700 Bc), which constitutes the western frontier of the Harappan 
culture. The cultivation of pearl millets or bajra is shown to have 
begun in Gujarat during the Sorath Harappan Phase (2500-2000 
BC) and Banas Period (2000-1500 Bc). As for ragi or finger millets 
(Eleusine coracana), it has been encountered in Gujarat during the 
Sorath Harappan period as well as at Harappa during the mature 
and Late Harappan phases (Fujiwara et al., 1992). Together with 
ragi, rice was also cultivated at Harappa during the late Harappan 
period and possibly during the mature Harappan phase (Fujiwara 
et al., 1992: 377). Towards the end of the third millennium Bc, the 
cultivation of rice was introduced at Gufkral in Kashmir (2100- 
1700 Bc) and in Swat and the Pirak about the beginning of the 
second millennium BC. At Pirak, rice has been found with other 
cereals during all the three phases beginning from 1950 Bc to 
770 BC (Fujiwara et al., 1992: 379). The widespread cultivation of 
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rice and millets from the end of the Mature Harappan phase shows 
that despite the regression of urban places the demand of peasants 
surpluses had not decreased in any significant manner. With the 
regression of hydraulic state from this time the focus shifted to 
those crops which were more suited to arid conditions and yielded 
more fodder thereby neutralizing the effects of salinity on the soil 
caused by overgrazing and overwatering (Jarriage, 1984: 42-60). 
The millets are particularly useful from this angle. 

The intensification of cereal cultivation by way of introduction 
of summer crops like rice and millets from the close of the mature 
Harappan Phase signifies the growing importance of cereal crops 
in the whole of north-western South Asia. This seems to fall in line 
with valuable textual information furnished by the earliest Vedic- 
speakers of South Asia who were coterminous with a major part 
of the Harappan civilization during the Middle and Late Bronze 
Ages. 


Cereal Dishes: Meals and Oblations 


Probing the dietary habits of Rgvedic communities, one can notice 
a marked preference for cereal-based foods. The cereal dishes 
preferred were purodāša (baked or fried cakes), dhānā (parched 
grains), apūpa (deep fried cakes) and saktu. These dishes also 
constituted the main items of oblation to different divinities in 
the morning, midday and evening sacrifices. Cereals also played a 
substantial role in the preparation of beverages, the most important 
of which was the soma juice. The soma juice was called yavāsira, 
when mixed with flour and gavāšira and dadhyāširā, when mixed 
with milk and curd respectively. The importance attached to the 
cereal diet is also well suggested by the terms isam, meaning the 
sap of life, and piva, meaning fat, both of which derived from cereal 
preparations. In the First Book (1.140.13), fire is urged to provide 
plentiful dairy goods and grain products, so that every morning 
one can get up with renewed vigour (yam gavyam yavyam yantah 
arūņyah dirgha aha varam isa varanta). In another passage of the 
same Book (1.187.9) addressed to the deity of food, the poet states 
that when I consume the soma mixed with flour and milk then let 
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my body swell with fat (yat gavasirah yavasirah te bhjāmahe vatape 
pivah it bhava). A passage of the First Book (1.117.21), which 
appears to be a thanksgiving invocation, the Asvins are stated to 
be cultivating grains with plough or hoe, milking nutrition for 
the people, killing enemies with sharp weapons and situating the 
Aryas in a radiant world (yavam vrkena vapanta manusāya isam 
duhantā dasyum bakurena ghamanta āryāya ura jyotih ckarthuh). 
The crucial word here is isam, meaning the sap of life, which comes 
from cultivation of grains or cereals and is accordingly placed next 
to the part referring to grain cultivation. The nutritional value of 
cereal meals is once again stressed in a passage of the same Book 
(1.187.10), where karambha, a mixture of flour and curd is stated 
to nourish the body with energy in the form of fat (karambha 
osadhe pivah vrkah udarathih bhava). 


Purolasa, Dhānā, Apupa, Saktu 


The importance attach to grain cultivation by the concerned 
bardic community is very well emphasized by repeated references 
to the oblations of grain products in the family portions of the text. 
These cereal dishes included puroļāša, dhānā, apupa and saktu. 
The offering of puroļāša, which was a mass of pounded grain 
rounded into a kind of cake, fried or baked, in the morning, noon 
and evening sacrifices, is significant. This would not be possible 
unless the bardic peasants were producing sufficiently to meet the 
needs of human consumption and sacrificial oblations everyday 
round the year. Interestingly, of the 20 odd appearances of this 
term in the whole text as many as 13 occur in the Third Book itself. 
Of these 13 references to purolāša six occur in the 28th sūkta, 
one in the 41st sūkta and six again in the 52nd sūkta. Although, 
cereal dishes are mentioned in other books, it is rarely that entire 
hymns deal with the offering of edible grain preparations. The 
hymns contain separate invocations to emphasize the offerings of 
purolasa, dhānā and apūpa in the morning sacrifice (pratah save), 
mid-day sacrifice (madhyandine save) and the evening sacrifice 
(trtiye sdve/tiro ahanyā). Similarly, of the 12 references to the 
offerings of dhānā or parched grain as many as seven occur in the 
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Third Book. Compared to puroļāša and dhānā, saktu was grain 
powder or flour and apūpa deep fried cakes made from a paste of 
grain powder, the frying medium obviously being clarified butter. 
Both these occupied an important place in ceremonial oblations to 
divinities like the one mentioned in the Apala Hymn of the Eighth 
Book. 


Karambha 


Another important cereal dish mentioned in the text was karambha, 
which signified groats or coarsely ground oates, a dish of parched 
grain, a cake or flour or meal mixed with curds, a kind of gruel. 
The mingling of curd and flour was favoured by the toothless god 
Pūsan, but it was equally relished by other divinities like Indra. 
The nutritional value of the flour-curd mixture is emphasized by 
a passage of the First Book (1.187.10), which states that meals 
prepared by mixing flour with curd provide nourishment and 
remove diseases (karambha osadhe pivah vrkah udarathih bhava). 
Two other formations of this term are karambhad, meaning eating 
groats or gruel (6.56.1) and karambhin, meaning possessing gruel 
(3.52.1; 8.91.2). Karambhad appears in 6.56.1, which states that 
whoever invokes Pusan with mingled curd and barley flour need 
do nothing more by way of worship (yah enam pusnam karambhad 
adi dešati tena devah na ddise, 6.56.1). The term karambhinam 
occurs once in the Third Book (3.52.1), where Indra is urged 
to accept oblations enriched by parched grain (ghānāvantam), 
deep-fried cakes (apūpavantam) and gruel of curd and flour 
(karambhinam) at the morning sacrifice. It again appears in the 
Eighth Book, where Apala wishes to please Indra with offerings 
of flour-curd mix, deep fried flour cakes and parched grain 
(ghanavantam karambhinam apūpavantam 8.91.2) to remove her 
skin disease and the barrenness of her father’s plough land (8.91.5- 
6). In the Sixth Book (6.57.2), it is stated that at the sacrifice, Indra 
desires soma, while Pusan longs for a meal of curd mixed with flour 
(anyah sutam somam camboh pātave upāsatat anyah karambham 
icchati). It again occurs as a cereal oblation in the Third Book 
(3.52.7) together with parched grain (dhānāh). 
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Ksira Pakam Odanam 


The flour used for preparing the karambha gruel may have been 
barley flour or rice flour. Although scholars are inclined in favour 
of barley as the staple diet of Rgvedic people, there is no dearth 
of terms, which may suggest the use of rice flour for preparing 
the purolasa cakes or parched rice dhānā and deep-fried cakes 
like apūpa. The two Rgvedic terms for paddy or rice are dhanya 
and odana. The term dhānya, which later on became a common 
term for paddy is mentioned six times in different portions of the 
text including the family books. The other term for paddy or rice, 
odana, also occur five times in the text, four in the Eighth Book 
and one in a Khila passage of the Fifth Book. A delicious cereal 
dish prepared by cooking rice with milk (ksira pakam odanam) is 
mentioned as oblations made to god Visnu (8.77.10). 


Non-cereal Food 


Compared to the signification of grain products, both as the 
staple diet of people and oblations to different divinities, the 
information on the use of animal meat as part of the diet or as 
oblations is not much publicized. There is, however, no doubt that 
animal meat constituted an important part of the staple food and 
also occasionally offered as oblations. Apart from the hyperbolic 
references to Indra consuming a meal of 300 buffaloes, probably 
wild buffaloes, or neelgai, another divinity, Visnu is said to have 
obtained 100 buffaloes and a wild boar together with cooked 
preparation of rice and milk. Perhaps the wild boar also formed 
part of the non-vegetarian diet. The famous ASvamedha hymns 
of the First Book (1.162-3) referring to the slaughter of sacrificial 
horse, cooking its meat for ceremonial distribution among the 
people assembled at the place of sacrifice also deserve mention. 
As for the use of bovine meat in meals and oblations, attention 
may be drawn to a passage of the Tenth Book which refers to 
Indrani sending 35 bullocks for being cooked and served to Indra 
(10.86.14: me paūcadasša vimsatim uksnah sākam pacanti uta 
aham); eating this meat Indra became endowed with fat (pivah 
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ita). The previous passage is addressed to Indrani by the sacrificers 
and praises the ability of her spouse Indra in quickly devouring 
the bullocks; let him relish this loving oblation of yours (10.86.13: 
priyam kācit karam havih). The flesh of young bullocks was 
considered a delicacy and meant for entertaining the guest, who 
was called a goghna or the killer of the calf. However, the milch 
cow was, as in all communities considered, inviolable or aghnya. 


Summer and Winter Crops 


As for cereals, which may have been cultivated by different groups 
of Vedic speakers, there are four separate vocables—yava, dhanya, 
odana and sasa or sāsya. All these terms may have represented 
more than one variety of grain. Alternatively, these may have been 
terms used by separate groups of people to denote the same variety 
of grain. This possibility appears to be strengthened by a passage 
in the Eighth Book (8.63.9) in which, the terms yava and odana 
are used together, the latter with the preposition vi, which Sayana 
understands to mean receiving different types of grain from Indra. 
The most important of these terms is, of course, yava, which appears 
together with its compounds in about 36 passages of the text. Of 
these, ten appear in the Tenth Book, eight in the First Book, seven 
in the Eighth Book, three each in the Third and Ninth Books, one 
each in the Third and Seventh books and two in the Fifth Book. 
Of the two contexts in which, yava figures in association with 
grain stores, one appears in the Second Book (2.14.11), which 
mentions the term urdaram and the other appears in the Tenth 
Book (10.68.3), where it is called sthivi. The nominative plural 
sthivimantah, meaning possessed of grain stores, is once used in 
the Tenth Book (10.27.15) to characterize a group of nine poets, 
each of whom would thus appear to have possessed a personal 
grain store. This falls in line with the expression yavamantah also 
in the Tenth Book (10.131.2), meaning peasants possessed of 
cornfields or grain stores. 

Grains not only constituted the principle asset of the Rg- 
vedic communities together with cattle, horses, gold, houses, 
children and workmen (8.93.3; 9.69.8; 10.42.7), but these were 
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also considered to be the sap of life, the source of vitality and 
nourishment (1.117.21; 1.187.9; 9.55.1; 9.68.4). Prayers addressed 
to different divinities for acquisition of grains are also quite 
frequent (Indra—8.78.9; 8.93.3; 10.42.7; Pusan—1.23.15; Soma— 
9.69.8; Agni—1.140.13; Asvin—1.117.21; Varuna—5.85.3). In one 
example, the bard refers to a peasant holding a sickle in his hand 
and gathering whatever grains he has harvested and whatever else 
he has piled up in the threshing floor (8.78.10). In another example, 
peasants of the cornfields reap the crops in different fields or in the 
same large field one after another as they ripened (10.131.2). This 
seems to suggest large-scale grain cultivation in which fields were 
sowed one after another and the crops ripened in that order. The 
term kuvit, meaning large or multiple and yavamantah, meaning 
affluent in grains, would appear significant in this context. Even 
today, harvesting takes place part-wise according to the maturity 
of crops or according to the available harvesting type, which is 
confined to morning hours only. In another example, Indra is 
said to provide large quantities of wealth enriched by grains, cattle 
and horses (8.93.3). In one instance (1.23.15), the cultivation of 
grains is associated with Pusan, the deity of nourishment and 
the harbinger of six seasons, probably suggesting more than one 
annual crop raised by Rgvedic peasants. 

The next in importance is the term dhdnya, which makes six 
appearances in the text, once in the Fifth Book, once in the Sixth 
Book, once in the Tenth Book and thrice in Khila passage of the 
Second Book. In the Fifth Book (5.53.13), Maruts are implored to 
provide inexhaustible grain seeds, which would sustain children 
and grand-children (tokāya tanayāya aksitam dhanyam bijam 
bahadve yat radhah). This passage is interesting in so far as it 
underlines the preservation of seeds to be used in the coming 
seasons. In the Sixth Book (6.13.4), prayers are offered to the 
fire god for obtaining plentiful grains (visvam aram dhanyam 
pratidhatte). A passage in the Tenth Book (10.94.13) appears to be 
a clear reference to paddy growers who sow the seeds with great 
care (dhanyakrtah bijam iva vapantah). The three Khila passages 
of the Second Book, which refer to the term dhānya are 2.6.19; 
2.6.24; 2.9.5. 
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As for odana, which later became a common term for rice 
just as dhānya became a generic term for paddy, there are five 
appearances of the term, four in the Eighth Book and one in a 
Khila passage of the Fifth Book. In one instance, a cooked meal of 
rice and milk is mentioned (ksira pakam odanam, 8.77.10) and in 
another instance, Indra is stated to be protecting ripened grains of 
paddy or rice (pakvam odanam ā dhārayat, 8.77.6). In yet another 
passage of the same Book (8.69.14), the expression pacyamānā 
odanam meaning grains being cooked is mentioned. The fourth 
allusion to odana also comes from the Eighth Book (8.63.9) which 
refers to the expression vi odane meaning different types of grain, 
probably the various summer crops like rice, jowar, ragi and bajra 
all of which were fairly well-known cereal crops in north-western 
South Asia from the middle of the third millennium Bc. 

A fourth vocable sasa or sasya, which became a generic term 
for cereals in later times may have represented husked rice during 
the Rgvedic age. The latter form still survives in certain east Indian 
dialects like Bengali. In one passage, ripened grains (pakvam 
sasam) are likened to dry wood consumed by fire (10.79.3). That 
grains, whether summer crops or winter crops, constituted a source 
of wealth is underlined in a passage of the First Book (1.51.3) 
which states that Indra provided for a chief named Vimada, wealth 
enriched by grains (sasena cit vasu avahah). 


Plough Lands: Ksetra and Urvara 


The importance attached to cereal crops both in the form of 
staple diet as well as ceremonial offerings to divinities would 
be unrealistic unless large-scale farming was practised by the 
peasants whose activities dominate various portions of the text. 
Agricultural land could be acquired either by extending the arable 
through reclamation of wasteland and marginal forest clearance or 
through forcible capture of fields belonging to other communities. 
Although, there are quite a few references to the burning down 
of forests, there is no clear information on the development of 
the cleared area as agricultural land. There would however be no 
point in burning down part of a standing forest unless the land 
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was needed for cultivation. The levelling of heights and hollows 
mentioned in a passage of the Fifth Book may be instructive in 
this context. In this connection, attention may be drawn to the 
forest hymn of the Tenth Book which speaks of the forest's fright 
of the village (10.146.1) and the depletion of the forest cover by 
villagers who despatched cartloads of wood from the forest to 
the village (10.146.3-4). The other means of acquiring plough 
lands was to capture these from the possession of neighbouring 
communities leading to frequent fights. At any rate, there is no 
dearth of information relating to the possession of agricultural 
land by Rgvedic peasants and their various activities starting with 
the preparation of the field or cultivation to threshing and storing 
of grains. 

The importance of cultivable lands in the life of Rgvedic 
communities led to the emergence of a new god called ksetrapati, 
just as the growing importance of permanent dwelling places led 
to the emergence of Vastospati or the lord of homestead land. The 
term ksetrapati, may also signify the owner of the land, who was 
responsible for the entire management of agricultural operations 
like ploughing of the field, creation of the furrows, dropping of the 
seeds, irrigation, protection against birds, harvesting, threshing 
and finally storing. The well-being of the workers engaged in 
the fields, animals used for tilling the fields and transporting the 
grains and kinsmen who subsisted on the production of the fields 
depended on the ksetrapati. If the harvest was over and above 
the requirements of the concerned family, a part of production 
could also be shared by other families in the village not directly 
involved in agricultural operations. No wonder then if the owner 
of the agricultural fields was invoked like a divinity. This does not 
however, apply to Vastospati who represented a divine abstraction 
relating to the strength and durability of the dwelling places and 
the well-being of its inmates. The term ksetrapati appears thrice 
in a composition of the Fourth Book (4.57) which, like the 
peasant hymn of the Tenth Book (10.101) provides many details 
of agricultural operations. Ksetrapati makes one more appearance 
in the Seventh Book (7.35.10) where he is bracketed with the rain- 
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god Parjanya and the divine distributor Savita, the collaboration 
of all of whom is necessary for the well-being of the community. 
In view of the significance attached to agricultural land in the 
family portions of the Rgveda, supposedly the earliest part of the 
work, some consideration of the concerned vocabulary and the 
contexts in which these appear may not be out of place here. 
The term urvarā occurs nearly fifteen times in the text of which as 
many as ten belong to the family books. In all passages the term 
invariably means fertile fields, plough-land or corn-land. As such 
it is fit to be solicited from gods (6.20.1), captured from other 
people (urvarājit, 2.21.1) and even possessed (urvarāpati, 8.21.3). 
The productive function of corn-fields or urvarā is stressed by a 
passage in the Sixth Book which refers to corn-land providing 
subsistence to a thousand people (sahasrabharam urvarāsām, 
6.20.1). In the Sixth Book, separate groups of Vedic-speakers are 
said to fight for the protection of sons, grandsons, cattle, water- 
courses and fertile fields (urvarā) providing food to a thousand 
people (6.25.4). In the Eighth Book, urvarā appears as a family 
land (8.91.5-6), the barrenness of which is bitterly lamented. 
Compared to urvarā, the term ksetra also occurs regularly in 
different portions of the text and except in a few cases signifies 
plough lands. The idea of capturing cultivable tracts is mentioned 
in a passage of the Fourth Book, which states that Dyavaprthvi 
gave to Trasadasyu land (Dyāvāprthvi ksetrāsā) for the production 
of wealth and sharp weapons for killing the Dasyus (4.38.1). In the 
Fourth Book, he is urged to enrich fertile fields (urvara) together 
with sons and grandsons. In the Seventh Book, Agni is invoked for 
the bestowal of land (7.71.12). In the Third Book, Indra is stated 
to bestow land (ksetra), gold and cattle on sacrificers (3.31.1). In 
the Fifth Book, Indra is once again said to shower fertile fields 
(urvarā) on sacrificers (5.33.4). The importance attached to gods 
in these passages is a characteristic projection of the bardic mind 
accustomed to assess the success or failure of human efforts in 
terms of the friendliness or otherwise of the gods or the divine 
spirits. The acquisition of cultivable land whether by reclamation 
of wastes or forest tracts or by capturing these from neighbouring 
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communities is always the result of human endeavour and the 
success of such endeavour is attributed to gods by way of thanks- 
giving. 

In many passages, the capture of cultivable land and water- 
courses is reflected by the narration of the actual events like Indra 
capturing cultivable land and water-courses from Dasyus and 
Simyus and sharing it with his fair skinned friends (1.100.18). 
The bracketing of cultivable land with water-courses in this 
passage underlines the need to sustain agricultural production by 
means of a regular source of irrigation. Another instance of such 
bracketing comes from the Sixth Book which refers to separate 
groups of Vedic-speakers fighting for the protection of water- 
courses and fertile fields (6.25.4). The water-course mentioned in 
these passages may represent a reservoir, a canal or a small river, 
in all of which drainage water will have to be carried to fields with 
the help of short distance channels. Probably the Vedic-speaking 
peasant who may represent a linguistic and ideological division 
of the Harappan peasantry used the same technique of artificial 
irrigation as the latter. Perhaps this has to be so because both were 
inhabiting the same tracts and experiencing the same problems 
of water management during the decaying stages of Harappan 
civilization. The absence of a political organization which could 
lend a helping hand in the damming of rivers and providing it with 
a network of channels affected overall agricultural production and 
a corresponding intensification of peasant conflicts for capture of 
cultivable land and irrigational facilities. The frequent allusions 
to the destruction of dams and seizure of agricultural land in the 
Rgveda may underline such a grim scenario. 

The forcible capture of land is also indicated by terms like 
ksetrajesme, ksetrajese and ksetrasātā. The term ksetrajesme occurs 
in a passage of the Seventh Book (7.19.3) which refers to fight for 
the acquisition of cultivable land. The term ksetrajese occurs in the 
First Book (1.33.15) with Indra leading the fight for capture of corn- 
fields. The killing of Vrtra mentioned in this stanza suggests that 
the land was captured from a local Dasa chief (vrtrahatyesu) who 
lived in enclosed settlements and obstructed rivers by damming 
them. The references to walled enclosures around resource centres 
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and damming or encirclement of river water are a matter of 
asking in the text. In most instances the allusions are hyperbolic 
and tend to mystify actual realities of life. But in certain instances 
the characterization is too focused to be glossed over. One such 
instance surfacing from the Eighth Book (8.96.18) refers to Indra 
as winning back or releasing the waters which were serving the 
local dasa chief like a faithful wife (tvam dāsapatnīh apah ajayah). 
The passage also refers to the liberation of the river probably 
dammed by a local chief (sindhūn asrjah). The damming of rivers 
and the diversion of its water through overground channels 
appeared to have been the disturbances caused by Vrtra or the 
demon of encirclement. The expression ksetrasātā (1.112.22), 
which implies partitioning of the land after its conquest from the 
enemy, also occurs in a few passages of the text. The plots into 
which, the cultivable land was partitioned must have been family 
possessions as is evident from the expression ‘my father’s plough 
land’ (tatasya urvarā) in the Apala Hymn of the Eighth book. The 
term ksetravidaks (10.25.8), which signifies a person acquainted 
with the properties of different types of land, also emphasizes the 
need to ascertain the quality of an agricultural land in the Rgvedic 
context. 


CHAPTER 11 


Drainage and Discord 


Rains and Irrigation 


The history of drainage activities in north-western South Asia 
during the Bronze Age falls into two broad phases, neither exclusive 
though. The first relates to a period of normal precipitation both 
during summer and winter, adequate fluvial recharge and recharge 
of ground water. This facilitated the origin and development 
of civilizational processes characterized by pre-urban, proto- 
urban and urban developments. The other phase which spans 
the late urban and post-urban stages of life was characterized by 
flight of south-western monsoon from the region, low levels of 
precipitation and advancing glaciers causing inadequate fluvial 
and ground water recharge. Accordingly these stages marked the 
gradual disintegration of an urban economy ultimately leading 
to localized peasant communities, each with some form of local 
administration functioning from ramshackled mud walled en- 
closures. A careful shifting of textual evidence which is scattered 
throughout the text appears to fall in line with the above scenario 
and may even supplement what is not furnished by archaeological 
evidence, particularly in relation to conflicts over access to limited 
drainage resources. 

One of the inputs required for large-scale cultivation of fields 
would be irrigation. The data, which can be processed from the 
texts, seem to focus on several modes of irrigating the fields, the 
rains, irrigation channels and irrigation wells. Of these, the rains 
figure most prominently as the provider of moisture to the soil and 
the crops. In the Second Book (2.5.6), crops (yavah) are said to 
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be nourished (modte) by the rains (vrstih) just as fire is nourished 
by clarified butter (ghrtam). In the Fifth Book (5.85.3), Varuna is 
said to burst the rain clouds downwards (kavandham nicinabaram 
pra sasrja) to make the lands fertile and enrich the crops (vrstih 
yavam na bhūm vyunatti). In the Seventh Book (7.35.10), the 
rain god Parjanya and the owner of the fields (ksetrasyapatih) are 
implored to be good to the people (prajabhyah). The passage is 
quite interesting inasmuch as it relates to the well-being of the 
landowner or the chief to the favours of the rain god (parjanyah 
nah sam bhavatu ksetrasya sambhuh patih nah parjabhyah sam 
astu, 7.35.10). If Parjanya provides sufficient rains, production on 
the fields would be good, the landowner’s affluent and the people 
happy. The association of rains with the deity of solar energy, 
Pūsan, a prominent member of the solar pantheon, is also sug- 
gestive. Since solar energy provides nourishment round the year, 
it is only natural that the deity of this energy be associated with 
the six seasons of the year, as indeed in one passage of the First 
Book (1.23.15). The passage associates Pusan, the harbinger of six 
seasons, with peasants cultivating fields for grains. One of the six 
seasons would be the rainy season, which is conducive to wet crops 
like rice and millets. The text already furnishes four different terms 
yava, dhānya, odana and sasa, which may represent different types 
of crops, dhānya and odana, wet crops and yava, a dry crop. The 
importance attached to rains, the rain god Parjanya and the rain 
bearing wind gods Maruts, would be pointless unless the Rgvedic 
peasants raised wet crops in addition to a dry crop. The frequent 
allusions to grain stores and persons possessing them would be 
meaningful only when large stocks of grain were raised from the 
plough lands. 

From the geo-climatic angle, north-western South Asia falls 
into two broad divisions, first, the area west of the Indus River 
which lies outside the influence of south-western or the summer 
monsoon and, second, areas east of the Indus River which lies 
within the active zone of this monsoon. The raising of summer 
crops like rice and millets would be easier in the eastern sector and 
indeed the cultivation of these crops began in some of the eastern 
provinces of the Harappan civilization during the first half of the 
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third millennium Bc probably to meet the additional requirements 
of cities which were already underway. Towards the close of the 
Mature Harappan Phase, kharif crops were introduced in the 
central provinces of the Harappan civilization and towards the end 
of the third millennium Bc, when the cities were fast disappearing, 
the kharif crops like rice and millets became widespread in the 
arid western provinces as well probably with the help of a network 
of wells and underground irrigation channels and small-scale 
farming. 

The account of agricultural operations furnished by the hymns 
of the Rgveda may closely correspond to these agrarian processes, 
a few gaps notwithstanding owing to the nature and purpose of 
bardic documentation. In this connection, the Marut hymns of 
the Fifth Book, the Prajanya hymns of the Fifth and other books 
and the famous Frog hymn may prove to be instructive. The 
Marut hymn of the Fifth Book relates to the vast arid tracts of 
Afghanistan and its neighbourhood. The only major source of 
precipitation in this area is the winter rains which originate with 
the monsoon winds in the Mediterranean and passes through 
central Asia as far east as the Alai and Pamir mountains. Blocked 
by these mountain barriers, the monsoon enters Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan although by this time it has considerably weakened. 
Bardic laments over the monsoon being delayed in the valley of 
Central Asian rivers like the Oxus and Syrdarya may be a poetic 
signification of a gradually weakened returning winter monsoon. 
That these laments related to particularly lean season can be 
evidenced from the Parjanya hymn of the same Fifth Book which 
provides details of a heavy rainfall regime during the winter month 
(5.83). The last stanza of this hymn (5.83.10) implores Parjanya 
to hold back the downpour as he has already rained sufficiently 
(avarsih), drenched the arid tracts completely (dhanvani ati atavai 
akah), produced enough harvests for food (kam bhojanāya osadhih 
ajijanah) and has accordingly been praised by the people (varsa 
su grbhaya, 5.83.10). Also consider the bracketing of the term 
bhojana, meaning ‘food’ and osadhi meaning ‘plants, the expression 
bhojanaya osadhih ajijanah, meaning ‘nurtured plentiful crops 
for the purpose of food’. The description of torrential rains in this 
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passage and the growth of plentiful crops may fall in line with the 
fact that during the third millennium Bc, winter precipitation in 
this region was much higher than at present. The winter rains 
also sufficed to drench the arid tracts and make desert routes 
comfortably negotiable (5.83.10). Functionally, both Maruts and 
Parjanya belong to the same category, the former as the cause and 
the later as the effect. Normally, the Maruts are invoked in the text 
as troops accompanying Indra in his fights. But, in a major portion 
of the Fifth Book and also elsewhere, these collective deities show 
up as winds facilitating the movement of rain clouds to provide 
the required moisture to the soil and its sprouts. In one passage, 
Maruts are said to lift the vapours from the ocean, assemble the 
clouds and finally pour the rains down (5.55.5). 

As for the Frog hymn of the Seventh Book (7.103), the des- 
criptions unmistakably relate to an area dominated by the summer 
monsoon. This is fairly clear from two stanzas one of which com- 
pares sweating adhvaryu priests at the sacrifice and frogs sweltering 
from scorching heat of the high summer months and hiding in- 
side a dry pond (garminah adhvaryavah sisvidanah, 7.103.8). The 
frogs sweating under the scorching heat come out of their hiding 
(taptah gharmah visargam asnucate) at the arrival of the annual 
rainy season (samvatsare pravrsi dgatayam, 7.103.9). Elsewhere 
the dry pond is compared to an empty leather container of the 
vinter in which frogs are lying awaiting the onset of monsoon 
(šuskam drtim na sarasi Sayanam, 7.103.2). In areas where the wet 
season arrives during the winter months, there is little likelihood 
of sweating humans and animals. As the rains filled up the ponds 
(purnam pravrsinam sarah na), the frogs started moving round 
and round (pari stha vabhūba, 7.103.7), some calling out like 
calves and others like goats (gomāyuh ajamayuh, 7.103.6). 


River Action: Drainage and Soil Fertility 


Compared to seasonal rains, the rivers play an indirect role in 
the maintenance of agricultural operations. This is particularly 
manifest during the flood season when the rivers fill up all the 
dams, reservoirs and canals besides recharging ground water 
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and spreading fertile alluvium in the fields on either side. In this 
connection certain passages of the third book deserve attention. 
The passages, which constitute a part of the invocation to the two 
sisterly rivers Vipāša and Sutudri state that the rivers race ahead 
irrigating fields on either side and increasing productivity (urmibhih 
pinvamāne prasavam bhiksamāne, 3.33.2). In sync with this is 
another passage which alludes to rivers filling up irrigation canals 
(vaksanah ā pinvadhvam) and increasing productivity of land and 
creation of wealth (isayantīh su rādhāh, 3.33.12). The term Isa, 
which appears in all the three genders throughout the text means 
food. The food can be anything which human beings consume 
for a healthy existence, but when used in relation to agricultural 
fields it can only mean food crops raised on plough lands. As for 
the term vaksand, one of the meanings is stomach, abdomen, and 
cavity, something that can be filled up whereas the term pinva 
means causing to swell or overflow. 


Overground and Underground Drainage 


Other modes of surface irrigation relate to short distance over 
ground channel connected with a river and long distance under- 
ground channel carrying water from foothill wells or fountains 
to distant fields. Both these devices would be common place 
in the expansive arid tracts west of the Indus River valley. This 
whole region covering Sindh, Baluchistan, western Punjab, North- 
West Frontier Province of Pakistan and Afghanistan lie outside 
the penetration zone of the south-western monsoon. Even areas 
like Sindh and Punjab which lie closer to the active zone of 
these monsoon winds get less than 10 per cent of the summer 
precipitation. This meagre rainfall coupled with the long period 
of dry summer months and temperature hovering round 60 °C 
can turn the whole region into deserts-like much of Baluchistan 
and Afghanistan. This grim scenario has been averted principally 
because of high summer floods in the rivers which maintain the level 
of sub-soil moisture through seepage and overground irrigational 
facilities through short distance channels connecting the fields 
with the river. Damming of rivers for the purpose of irrigation 
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was a well-known technology of the Harappans. Short distance 
channels transported the waters from the reservoirs created by 
such damming of rivers to distant fields. The importance of this 
device increased during the late Harappan phase. In the Rgveda, 
the term for a short distance channel is khanitrima, which occurs 
once in the Seventh Book (7.49.2) in opposition to rain water 
and river water. Derived from Khan, meaning to dig, this single 
reference may represent a network of channels which carried water 
from a perennial source like river to the fields. Though, the context 
is not agriculture related, drift irrigation in the form of channels 
connected with distant wells, pounds and rivers may have been an 
important feature of the Rgvedic scenario. 

A networking of overground channels like the khanitrimā 
would be a common sight in the flood plains of the perennial 
rivers, but in the arid tracts where there is no perennial source 
of water or where such sources are far removed from the fields, 
underground masonry channels would be a logical irrigational 
device to sustain farming of summer crops. These masonry 
channels would also be fairly effective in reducing loss of water 
through seepage or evaporation. Described as Karez or Qanat 
in the local language, these underground channels receive water 
from wells in the foothills and reach out to fields as distant as 
15 km or more. The technology has been an integral feature of 
agricultural production in Iran and Afghanistan from very early 
times, the earliest archaeological documentation going back to the 
first millennium BC. Lesser ones build with or without adequate 
masonry support may stretch back to second millennium Bc 
and even earlier. Excavations at Dholavira have revealed special 
masonry endeavours towards large-scale rainwater harvesting both 
insight the city walls as well as outside of it. Inside the city a large 
network of underground drains meant for collecting rainwater 
into reservoirs was revealed during the excavations (slide lecture 
by RS. Bisht, 27 February 2005 during an international conference 
on agriculture in India organized by the Indian Council of 
Historical Research, New Delhi). Outside the city walls, remains 
of large reservoirs were also noticed (Kenoyer, 1998: 53, 58). 
Incidentally the mega Harappan city of Dholavira lies in the Rann 
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of Kutch, an area dominated by arid conditions and underground 
brackish water. The earliest Vedic speakers who are assigned to 
early second millennium Bc and were probably contemporaries 
of late Harappan people and whose homeland was spread over the 
same area as that of the Harappans may have observed the practice 
of building underground masonry channels to irrigate distant 
fields where there was no riparian source of water. These notices 
passed into their compositions in the form of similes like in a 
stanza of the Sixth Book (6.20.12) which refers to water flowing 
in underground channels as in the arteries (sīrā na sravanti apah). 
Whether the Rgvedic peasants also made use of these devices 
cannot be ascertained. But a passage in the First Book (1.116.9) 
referring to Ašvins as carrying the water of wells or fountains to 
long distances (avatam parā anudetham) may suggest that the 
device was tried by more enterprising of the Rgvedic peasants. The 
karez or the qanat provides water for both drinking and agricultural 
purposes and needs tapping at several places along the entire route. 
The above passage in the Rgveda also refers to a tapping device 
(uccā budhnam jihmavaram cakrathuh) for drawing water from an 
underground irrigation channel. In this case, water is said to have 
been drawn for quenching the thirst of Gotama "trsyate gotamasya 
payanaya’ as well as for producing plentiful wealth sahasrāya rāye. 
The expression sahasrāya raye meaning ‘for producing thousand 
fold wealth’ would be meaningless unless the water tapped in this 
manner was used to irrigate the fields and raise a moderate to 
bumper crop. 


Lift Irrigation: Pulley and Suction 


Apart from overground and underground channels, two other 
devices for tapping underground water are also on view. In one 
of these devices, water was lifted from deep wells with the help of 
suction pumps. This is suggested by an interesting passage of the 
First Book (1.116.9) which refers Asvin’s lifting water from a deep 
borewell, the boring executed with the help of digging tools. After 
the boring was over, some sort of pipes, either bamboo or masonry, 
were fitted with a suction device and was downed through the 
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borehole and operated from above with the help of a handle. The 
crucial terms in this passage (1.116.9) are budhnam, jihma and 
jihmavaram. The term budhnam means ‘bottom, ‘ground or ‘lowest 
part’ of anything. The term jihma means ‘oblique; ‘transverse, 
athwart and jihmavāram a means having ‘an aperture on one 
side’ or a piston with convex lower aperture for pressing the water 
upwards. The expression uccā budhnam jihmavaram cakrathuh 
would thus signify some sort of a tube well for pressing the water of 
the well upwards. The crucial part of this passage, however, relates 
to the well (avatam) or rather the water of the well brought from a 
long distance avatam para anudethām (1.116.9). A well cannot be 
brought from a long distance, but its water can be carried through 
underground or overground channels, the implication being that 
the source of water in this case was far removed from the place 
where it was being tapped with the help of a mechanical device 
and carried through underground channels to long distances. If 
the karaz or the qanat spanned a distance of 15 km or more, it 
would be necessary to tap this water at several places along the 
route, the usual device being a suction pump. Perhaps this is 
precisely what a passage of the Eighth Book (8.40.5) appears to 
signify. This stanza seems to record the tapping of water flowing in 
underground channels at seven different places with the help of a 
mechanical device mentioned above (sapta budhnam jihmavaram 
arnavam apa urnuta). One needs only mention that the Eighth 
Book has a special relation with the arid tracts of Afghanistan and 
contains several dānastuti passages in honour of chiefs ruling in 
this area. 

Further details of the Gotama episode surface in two consecutive 
stanzas of the First Book (1.85.10-11). Here the presiding deities 
are not Asvins but Maruts who are said to have sunk a deep well 
in a arid mountainous region (ūrdhvam avatam) removing rocky 
barriers (drlhanam parvatam cit vi bibhiduh) in the process 
and sent the water rushing forth diagonally (jihamam tayā disa 
nunudre) for quenching the thirst of the sage (trsnaje gotamāya). 
The source of water created in this manner was intended for 
drinking as well as irrigating the fields around. Like 1.116.9 and 
8.40.5, these two stanzas also underline the two different aspects 
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of the device, first, lifting water from a borewell in the hard surface 
with the help of a suction device and second, transport of this 
water to a distant place evidently with the help of masonry drains, 
overground or underground. 

As for the open-mouth wells, there is no dearth of references 
in the text, although the agricultural context is not so much in 
the focus except in certain stanzas. Wells often figure in bardic 
episodes relating to drowning someone by his rivals as in the Trita 
story. In the Karkyādi Gana of Astādhyāyī, Panini refers to two 
types of wells, sakandhu and karkandhu. Sakandhu or the Scythian 
type of well was provided with a flight of steps for descending 
to the level of water. Although there is no clear reference to this 
type of well in the Rgveda, the possibility of such a model being 
known during the second millennium BC cannot be ruled out. A 
Saka community with the name Visanin or horn hooded appears 
alongside of non-Vedic ethnic group like the Paktha or Pakhtoon, 
the Bhalanas or the Bolanese and the Siva or the Sibis in the Ten 
Kings’ Battle narrated in different hymns of the Seventh Book 
(7.18; 7.83). The Visanins were the same as Saka Tigrekhudas 
appearing in the row of captive chiefs standing in front of Darius 
First in the Bisutun rock carving registering an inscription of 
this Achaemenian king. The other type of well karkandhu was 
furnished with a wheel which facilitated lifting of water from the 
well with the help of buckets. The term derives its name from karka 
or karkiya near Susa in western Iran and may represent a karka or 
Persian variety of well. The model as well as the name karkandhu 
appear in two different portions of the text. As the personal name 
of a chief patronized by Ašvins the term appears in a passage of 
the First Book (1.112.6). This may also be an appellation of a chief 
resulting from his promotion of this type of wells in the arid tracts 
of western Iran. As for the term karkandhukā appearing in a Khila 
passage of the Fifth Book, the lexical meaning is well hidden by an 
overgrowth of grass. Panini also uses the term karkandhuprastha 
as the name of a town (6.2.87). Probably both the Scythian and 
Persian types of well were fairly well known in north-western 
South Asia during the second millennium Bc. 

Perhaps the clinching evidence of the Iranian type of well comes 
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from the Peasant hymn ofthe Tenth Book (10.101). The agricultural 
setting is perfect with all the details of own-field activity ranging 
from the yoking of bullocks to the plough, creating furrows on the 
field, dropping seeds into the furrows, irrigating the field from a 
deep well, ripping the harvest with sickle and transporting loads 
of harvest from the fields to the threshing floor with the help of 
horsedrawn chariots or carts (10.101.3-7). Significantly, the use of 
a deep well fitted with a wheel, probably of the Iranian variety, 
is mentioned in three consecutive passages of this composition 
(10.101.5-7). The crucial vocables here are varūtrā, ropes for 
joining the buckets, sificamahe/sinicata/sinice, irrigating the fields, 
asamcakram, stone wheel for suspending the buckets, drona 
ahavam, wooden-buckets, avatam, a deep well. Probably the 
wooden buckets were covered with leather to make them durable. 
The Fifth stanza of this composition (10.101.5) urges agricultural 
workers to make the drinking vessels for animals (āhāvam nih 
krnotan), to join the ropes well (varūtrām sam dadhātana) so 
that ‘we may lift the water from the stream or well and irrigate 
the fields properly (vayam udrinam susekam anupaksitam avatam 
siūcāmahe). The Seventh stanza (10.101.7) of this hymn provide 
more information on the practice of irrigating fields from deep 
wells. The passage refers to a wooden-bucket (drona āhāvam) 
suspended by a rope across a stone-wheel (asmacakram) lifting 
water from the well for quenching the thirst of agricultural workers 
(nrpāņam) as well as for irrigation of the fields (avatam sincata) 
(nrpanam amsatrakosam asmacakram drona āhāvam avatam 
sincata, 10.101.7). The appearance of the terms amsatrakošam 
and drona āhāvam in the same passage is significant. The former 
may represent a leather vessel and the latter a wooden bucket. 
Excavations at Mohenjo-daro reveal deep grooves on the bricks at 
the top edge of the well which indicate that ropes were used to lift 
the water out, probably with leather or wooden buckets. Probably 
several of such vessels covered with leather were joined together by 
ropes and simultaneously used for lifting water from the well. The 
leather covering may have been used to make the wooden vessels 
more durable. The arrangement or setting in order of the vessels 
in the well is already suggested in the previous passage which 
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has the expression iskrta āhāvam avatam (10.101.6). The use of 
nominative singular ahavam may justify metrical necessity and 
not the actual reality because a single bucket would not require 
any arrangement or setting in order. Water drawn with the help 
of a single bucket from a deep well would hardly be practical in 
view of the fact that the water drawn in this manner was meant 
for the drink of farm animals and farm labourers in addition to 
irrigating sprawling fields around the well. The well must have 
been a deep and large one to facilitate the simultaneous movement 
of several buckets inside the well. The expression udrinam aksitam 
meaning abounding in inexhaustible flow of water in relation to 
the well shows that single wells of this type could provide sufficient 
water for small-scale farming as well as quench the thirst of farm 
animals and agricultural workers. The irrigational significance of 
these wells seems well stressed by the fact that the declensions of 
Vsic, meaning to irrigate, appears repeatedly in three consecutive 
passages together with the reference to a deep well with plentiful 
source of water (10.101.5-7). 


Drought and Discord 


The situation outlined above may have turned for worse following 
a long spell of hydrological crisis throughout northwestern South 
Asia during the Middle Bronze Age (2300-1750 Bc). The disaster 
is well attested in literature as well as in the archaeological record. 
A large number of Rgveda hymns repeatedly relate to the natural 
calamities like low precipitation causing drought and crop failures. 

Judging by the nature of the descriptions, myths in the Rgveda 
can be classified under two major heads—encounter myths and 
nature myths. Frequently, the two types get mixed up creating 
further confusion for the investigator. For instance, the term vrtra 
appears in both encounter myths and nature myths. But a careful 
reader will notice that encounter myths relating to vrtra are fewer 
in number and refer to the suppression of rival chiefs inhabiting 
walled resource centres, the walls around the settlements repre- 
senting a circle or semicircle (vrtta). Vrtra related nature myths 
also turn out to be encounter myths inasmuch as the term vrtra 
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in all these examples represents hydraulic constructions for the 
purpose of controlled drainage which deprived distant peasant 
localities of much needed drainage facility. These hydraulic con- 
structions represented the Gabarband type of barrages erected by 
the Harappan state throughout the Greater Indus Valley during 
the Bronze Age. In Baluchistan the dams were made of stone and, 
accordingly much too difficult to dislodge. But even in Baluchistan, 
earthen Gabarband dams were constructed in the southern part 
of the province. Occasionally, Vrtra also signifies clouds blocking 
rains. Hydraulic myths relating to Ahi are not much different 
from the vrtra related myths highlighting low precipitation and 
insufficient drainage. The other character who surfaces as the 
demon of draught is Susna. From Vsus meaning to soak out, śusna 
would be a symbol of desiccation and a creator of arid regions. 
This demon of draught occasionally figures in association with 
Kuyava or the demon of bad harvests. The demon of low fluvial 
recharge is called Vrtra and the demon of low precipitation or 
drought is called Ahi. The droughts were so severe that on several 
occasions the Vedic speakers organized sacrifices which were to 
continue till the gods became pleased and allowed the rains to 
come down (10.98). In one instance the sacrifice was organized by 
a chief called Santanu with the help of his high priest Devapi. This 
solitary instance should be viewed as symptomatic rather than an 
exhaustive illustration of a raging hydraulic crisis. 

We may now take a good look at the quantitative value of 
hydrological myths in the text. The term vrtra alone appears in 
196 passages. Add to this, another 185 compounds of the term. 
The term ahi makes more than a hundred appearances in the text 
whereas the terms vala and susna appear in 25 and 40 passages 
respectively. There are several passages in which vrtra appears 
with ahi or vala. Notwithstanding this overlap the references to 
the demons of draught account for nearly 5 per cent of the 10,000 
odd invocations recorded in the text. One needs to spare a thought 
as to why the earliest Vedic speakers were so obsessed with the fear 
of draught. Possibly, the focus is on an aggravating hydrological 
crisis, which the bardic composers would be only too justified to 
blame on the rapine of a drought demon. 
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Probably, these passages underlined a perceptible deterioration 
of habitat conditions, which seriously undermined the whole 
range of human activities in the civilized world during the Middle 
Bronze Age. We have argued elsewhere (Nandi, 2009: ch. 4) that 
a persistent period of aridity, which set about the beginning of 
the third millennium Bc reached a highpoint by the end of the 
millennium. An extreme cold dry phase towards the end of the 
third millennium Bc meant lower rates of snowmelt and lesser 
drainage of water in the rivers (Bond et al., 1997; Crucifix, 1999). 
Part of the blame must also be taken by tectonic activity, which 
disturbed the river flows, reduced the run off to the sea and 
increased the amount of silt in the deltaic regions (Raikes, 1964; 
Raikes, 1979; Mughal, 1992, 191; Misra, 1994: 518; Oldham, 1893; 
Ghosh et al., 1979 and Yashpal et al., 1984; Spate and Learmouth, 
1967: 536). The flight of south-western monsoon from this region 
must also take part of the blame relating to widespread droughts, 
famines, starvation deaths and perpetual conflicts for forcible 
occupation of walled resource centres by competing chiefs in 
particular neighbourhoods. 


Studies on the variability of the south-west monsoon for the last 19,000 
years before the present by using marine sediment records reveal that the 
south-west monsoon started its intensification from 12,000 years BP, after 
a weak phase during the last glacial period. During the Holocene period, 
the weakening of the south-west monsoon started from 5,000 years BP 
and the intensity of monsoon returned to glacial strength at 3,500 years 
BP, coinciding with the onset of arid climate elsewhere in the tropics. 
(Naidu, 1998: 69) 


Within the Holocene, greater values of upwelling indices 
have been noted between 10,000 and 6,000 years BP, reflecting 
a strong southwest monsoon during this period. The values of 
upwelling indices decrease abruptly at 5000 years BP indicating 
the beginning of a weakening phase of the south-west monsoon. 
The lowest upwelling indices in the Holocene occur between 3,500 
and 1,200 years Bp, suggesting that upwelling and the south-west 
monsoon intensity decreased considerably during this period. 
Other evidences such as water levels in Ethiopian lakes (Gillespie 
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et al., 1983), palaeo-hydrological data from Western Tibet (Gasse 
and Van Campo, 1994), benthic foraminifera records from eastern 
Arabian Sea, pollen records from north-west India and values of 
peat deposits also suggest a weaker south-west monsoon during 
this time. A similar pattern of dry conditions during the late 
Holocene is also reported from Africa and the regions around the 
Caribbean (Naidu, 1998: 72). 

As always, there is very little appreciation on the part of people 
in general and states controlling drainage resources in particular 
of the value of natural flow of fresh water rivers, right from the 
place of its origin to its submergence in the sea (or a bigger river). 
A naturally flowing fresh water river provides the habitat hundreds 
of diverse life forms. Such a river meets the needs of people on 
its banks and recharges the groundwater all along its flow. The 
livelihood of many fisher folk, boatmen and farmers depend on 
the river. The silt deposited by the river improves the fertility of 
farmland. Barrages causing obstruction to navigation on either 
end of the barrage is graphically described in two passages of the 
First Book (1.80.8; 1.33.11). The first of the two passages highlights 
the plight of boats unable to move in the almost dry river in front 
of the barrage (navati nāvyā anu vi asthiram). The other passage 
states that behind the barrage there would be water for fields 
(āpah asya svadham anu aksaran) but navigation restricted up to 
the dam site only (navyandm madhye ā avardhat). All these surely 
affected the livelihood of people depending on fishing and ferrying 
activities. 

The benefits offered by a smoothly flowing river are without 
any costs, and meant for all people for all times. However, when 
the fresh water flow of natural rivers is impeded by obstructive 
constructions, many of these benefits are sacrificed for short- 
term, narrow gains which benefit only a few, and for a few years. 
In traditional India, state authority has always been elitist and 
exploitative caring very little for the larger sections of population. 
Four thousand years ago, the multiple Harappan states could not 
have been any different. However, things did not reach a flash 
point till natural calamities like low precipitation, changes in river 
courses and drying up of rivers made things extremely difficult for 
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a collaborative system of urban places unworkable and irrelevant. 
It is at this point that widespread disturbances involving attacks 
on walled cities and river barrages became frequent. The poets of 
the Rgveda relate to these two developments fairly well through 
their narratives on the capture or destruction of walled cities and 
barrages on perennial water bodies. The first of these two problems 
relating to conflicts for control of walled resource centres called 
pur has been already addressed in an earlier chapter (ch. 3). The 
other part of the discussion relating to textual narrative on the 
demolition of dams and barrages needs focusing here. 

In the case of Harappan hydraulic state there was neither 
provision nor any awareness of the need of such provision that a 
certain share of the water must be reserved for downstream rivers. 
So once the irrigation water was diverted with the help of dams and 
barrages, for a long distance, effectively there was no river at all for 
several miles downstream except at the time of rains or some leaks 
from the reservoir. Sometimes much lower down the river, some 
tributaries may have joined or waste polluted water flowed back 
into the river. This would present a scenario in which several rivers 
would have altogether vanished or existed only as dirty, polluted 
nullahs, acquiring a substantial flow only during a short span of 
rainy days. So long the precipitation was tolerably good as during 
the Early Bronze Age, the annual recharge of rivers remained at 
satisfactory level and accordingly farming communities down- 
stream the dammed river would be in a position to fend for them- 
selves by digging deep wells and other means of drainage. But 
as the annual precipitation dropped to a minimum, things went 
topsy-turvy with a large section of farming people having to do 
without any adequate source of water. As the turnover from the 
farmland became less and less, it also affected the chiefs who 
ruled from their fortified settlements in the concerned regions. 
This may have been the background in which the myths relating 
to destruction of dams and barrages frequently characterized as 
killing of Vrtra, the demon of blocked river may have become fairly 
popular perhaps during the Middle Bronze Age which coincided 
with the decay and degeneration of Harappan urban places and 
widespread conflicts relating to the capture of walled resource 
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centres called pur and demolition of dams or barrages obstructing 
the natural flow of rivers. 

A dam is said to be a response to an arid climatic zone where 
rainfall is sparse and water precious (Fairservis, 1971: 168). Dams 
and barrages in the entire area of Indus Valley Civilization took the 
shape of Gabarbands which represented heavy earth works with 
wood support except in northern and central Baluchistan where 
stone was extensively used for this purpose. The textual narratives 
relating to the killing of Vrtra albeit the demolition of earthen 
barrages constructed over perennial rivers and streams almost 
invariably relate to the Gabarband type. Although information is 
scattered throughout the text, attention may focus on a hymn of 
the First Book which seems to deal with the subject of dam burst. 
In several passages of this hymn, not much imagination is needed 
to reconstruct the episodes of dam bursts involving rival chiefs 
engaged in fierce hegemonic conflicts. For the Vedic speakers 
the architect of such offensive was Indra while chiefs guarding the 
barrages are characterized as Das, Vrtra and Ahi. Sometimes the 
side walls of a dam described as the hands and feet of Vrtra were 
broken, letting the dammed water spill over on either side (apāda 
ahastah, 1.32.7). At other times, blows were hurled against the 
main dam which cracked at many places and was unable to hold 
the sluice gates in place (vrtraputrā nicavayah abhavat, 1.32.9). As 
more strike was delivered the superstructure came down together 
with the sluice gates underneath. In the poetic vision this seemed 
like a mother falling down on its child (the sluice gates) which 
it was holding in its lap (säh utrā putra adharah āsīt). At yet 
another place the sluice gates are mentioned more explicitly like 
in the eleventh stanza of the same hymn (1.32.11) which states 
that the sluice gates blocking the water were hidden (apam yat 
bilam apihitam āsīt) but when the barrage was demolished (tat 
vrtram jaghanavān) the gates were broken (apa vavāra) and the 
water gushed out of these. Another stanza of this hymn states that 
as the broken dam lay flat (amuyā saydnam) on the ground, the 
mighty river rushed forth over it like when it breaks its banks at 
high floods (bhinnam nadam na āpah ati yanti, 1.32.8). 


CHAPTER 12 


Language and Ethnicity 


The behaviour of a language depends on its speakers. If the people 
are vibrant and enterprizing, languages will cover long distances 
and keep on changing in the process. The changes may surface in 
the form of substrates or adstrates. It may supersede the language 
of the conquered people if the latter is culturally weak. It may be 
absorbed into the language of the conquered people if the latter is 
culturally strong. Such change may also come about in the wake of 
intense trading interactions just as it may come about as a result 
of sustained missionary activity. Evidently, languages evolve as 
much as they diffuse. But the languages, which evolve and remain 
confined to insularity for ages do not change and may even 
disappear with the disappearance of the speakers or survive in 
obscurity. Languages like Sanskrit, Prakrt, Munda and Dravidian 
are known to be indigenous to South Asia. But the evidence of these 
languages is known from a vast region stretching from South Asia 
through Iran to West Asia, eastern and southern Europe. Although 
these similarities constitute the basis of an unending debate in 
Europe and South Asia, there is no denying the consensus that this 
was the result of widespread demographic movements and ethno- 
linguistic contacts whether from Europe to Asia or from Asia to 
Europe. Movements from either direction took place in different 
periods depending on the geo-climatic conditions, trading and 
political interests besides missionary activities. 

Given this background, the north-west of South Asia, which 
today forms part of India and Pakistan but during the Bronze Age 
was part of a much larger cultural area including Afghanistan, 
South Central Asia and Iran. This vast region was home to a large 
number of interactive ethno-cultural communities influencing 
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one another. The medium of communication in such a region 
can be one or more scripted dialects and undoubtedly several 
spoken languages. To begin with, attention must converge on the 
possibility of the existence of any scripted dialect which could 
connect these diverse peoples in this area and also communicate 
with peoples outside of it. 


The Harappan Sign System 


Ever since the discovery of Harappan civilization in the early 1920s, 
there have been rigorous attempts to construct a common script 
on the basis of what can be best characterized as a sign system 
and to ascribe it to the Dravidian speakers of north-western South 
Asia. This gave rise to the impression that north-western South 
Asia during the third millennium Bc was inhabited by a single 
ethno-linguistic community, the Dravidian. Whether the signs 
and symbols constituted a script or whether the script represented 
a universal dialect is not within the scope and expertise of the 
present work. But we can consider certain aspects of the problem 
on the basis of available archaeological record. 

A tabulation of objects bearing the so-called Harappan 
script shows that nearly 87 per cent of these examples comes 
from either Harappa or Mohenjo-daro (Possehl, 1996, 20). A 
concordance of scripted specimens and materials, which bear 
these signs, prepared during the mid-1970s lists nearly 2,906 
items (Mahadevan, 1977: 9). The materials included pottery, seals, 
sealings, copper tablets, tools and weapons of bronze. As already 
stated, the greatest concentration of these items was at Mohenjo- 
daro, which accounted for nearly 1,600 examples. Interestingly, the 
concentration of scripted items sharply decreases as one moves 
towards the north-easterly and south-easterly settlements. For 
instance, at Harappa the number drops to a little over half (935), 
whereas in the south-easterly port town of Lothal the number is a 
mere 135. At Kalibangan, the scripted specimens number even less 
than 100 (99). Further east, no specimens have been reported from 
the Hakkra Ghaggar site of Bhagwanpura or the non-riparian sites 
like Siswal and Mitathal, also in Haryana. Although, the number 
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of scripted objects has since gone up to 4200 and the total number 
of sides reporting such samples has moved to 60 (Kenoyer, 1998), 
the overall picture does not seem to have changed much. 

Much more important than the progressively decreasing 
number of inscribed objects in the northerly and easterly sites is 
a qualitative distinction between objects found at Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa and those discovered from other sites. For example, 
there are as many as 135 copper tablets reported from Mohenjo- 
Daro excavations. Inscribed copper tablets were surely meant for 
communicating certain administrative messages. But the almost 
total absence of such material from any other part of the Greater 
Indus Valley may signify the local though highly articulate system 
of polity operating from this southern Indus city. Similarly, pots 
and bronze weapons inscribed with certain signs do not suggest 
the presence of any literate artisan class at the concern cities. 
Rather, these merely signify the familiarity of craftsmen with 
certain stereotypical signs indicative of entitlement or ownership 
of these objects. In other words, the pots and bronze implements 
and similar other objects inscribed with signs were meant for the 
use of ruling or aristocratic families. 

Considering that these signs and symbols signified admin- 
istrative control, their absence in a large majority of important 
settlements may also suggest the absence of a central political 
authority throughout the Greater Indus Valley. Although negative 
evidence should not be pressed too far, the individuality of 
different segments may point towards several nuclei of political 
power, which cooperated with one another in the exchange of raw 
materials and finished goods towards a networking of relation- 
ship based on mutual benefit. These nuclei were in the nature of 
local polities, which differed from one another in terms of control 
mechanism, participative or family-centred. When trade and 
markets declined, these regions once again fell apart and tried to 
fulfil their requirements, now much more limited either on their 
own or through interaction with their neighbourhood. 

Probably, a fuller view of the excavated materials from all over 
the Greater Indus Valley might show that settlements, which lay 
far away from either Mohenjo-daro or Harappa in all directions 
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did not have much use for the so-called Harappan script, although 
each of these regions had their own medium of communication, 
scripted or unscripted. This does not seem to agree with the 
supposed universality of the scripted Harappan dialect. The div- 
ergence of artefactual remains, monumental architecture and 
funerary behaviour in different parts of the Greater Indus Valley 
are also unmistakable science of ethno-cultural regions or sub- 
regions. 

Far from lending credence to the identification of Harappan 
scripted dialects as Dravidian, one may even question the likeli- 
hood of the symbols constituting a dialect in the strict sense of 
the term. The signs and symbols admit of two broad categories. 
The first category included animal motifs, floral designs and 
outlined human figures. The animals include eight different types 
in highly stereotypical positions, which rules out the possibility of 
any permutation and combination of these symbols to constitute 
some sort of morphemes. More importantly, these animal figures 
account for nearly half of the signs and symbols, which supposedly 
constituted the Harappan script. The animals include the unicorn, 
the bull with two short horns, the humped bull, the rhinoceros, 
the elephant, the tiger, the goat and the hare. The other category 
consists of geometrical designs like a double U, triangle with 
succeeding horizontal lines, a sign resembling the English letter 
E with an underline, etc. These may or may not have constituted 
morphemes, but their importance in communicating certain 
messages cannot be overlooked. Vertical lines are said to stand 
for numerals, which worked well up to a point. Scholars are yet 
to decide what combination of these verticals were employed to 
signify large to very large numbers. 

Probably, these signs and symbols never constituted a dialect 
in the phonetic or alphabetical sense of the term. At the most, the 
symbols and signs inscribed on diverse material was a sign medium 
of communication at the official level and that too restricted to 
particular cities and settlements. A good parallel may relate to the 
glazed steatite glyptic style, which constituted an image system in 
proto-literate Mesopotamia. As among the Harappans, the signs 
appearing in the Mesopotamian image system characterized 
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emblems of identity and prestige. In both the cases, the image 
system served as a medium of administrative communication. 
However, the compulsions of trade and polity facilitated the 
development of the image system into a regular scripted language, 
bringing down the number of signs from 700 to a mere 50. This 
did not happen in the case of Harappan sign system or even if it 
did, the process stopped halfway leaving the number of signs at a 
staggering 450 at the end. 

The arrangement seems to have worked well ina vast multilingual 
space cutting across linguistic barriers of communication in con- 
veying selected political, economic and religious massages. In 
communicating with trans-Harappan counterparts in Iran, Meso- 
potamia, the near east and Egypt, the Harappans appear to have 
used a small vocabulary dialect which was understood by the 
speakers of different languages in the Greater Indus Valley as well. 


It will probably surprise many readers to discover that the standard 
view that the Indus Civilization was literate has been an assumption and 
not a conclusion of previous studies. While debate over the language of 
Indus inscriptions has had a long and acrimonious history, not one of the 
thousands of articles or books written on the topic since 1870s included 
any systematic justification for the belief that the inscriptions were in fact 
linguistic. (Farmer et al., 2004: 48) 


The inability to perceive that Harappan signs and symbols do not 
encode any words, though surprising, has been blamed on the 
concept of path dependency, which first appeared in a discourse 
of economic theory (Arthur, 1999) and later on extended to 
the understanding of traditional religious, philosophical, and 
cosmological thought (Farmer et al., 2002). 


Variant Physical Types 


The presence of several physical types in the demographic com- 
position of prehistoric South Asia is already well attested by 
competent studies on the physical biology of the subcontinent. Any 
discussion of physical types in the subcontinent may not however 
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be complete without reference to skin colour of different groups 
of people in different areas particularly in view of the pathological 
preference of South Asians for fair-skinned men and women. Such 
a preference is as early as the Vasistha Dharmasūtra and as recent 
as the matrimonial advertisements in the Sunday newspapers 
(Trautman, 2005: 104). The attempts to relate fair-skinned people 
with the term Arya have also no basis in earlier historical records. 
In the Rgveda, it represented the promoters of a religious ideology, 
which incorporated diverse ethnic communities. In physical 
terms, there were groups of fair-complexioned people (sakhibhih 
švitnebhih), dark-skinned people (krsnatvacam) and bright- 
complexioned people (arya rusama). This perception persisted 
till the time of Patafijali and the likes of him who tried to give an 
ethnic connotation to the word. Clearly, the fair complexion of a 
person in India is no compelling evidence of his historical Aryan 
origin (Deshpandey, 1993: 88). D.R. Bhandarkar also makes the 
same point in his fascinating discussion of the foreign elements in 
the Hindu population (Bhandarkar, 1911). 

Although ancient authors occasionally refer to the complexion 
of different segments of people like Patafjali describing the 
Brahmanas of north India as fair-complexioned (gaura) or 
the Nātyašāstra of Bharat describing Sakas, Yavanas, Pahlavas 
and Bahlikas as fair complexioned (gaura). There is a detailed 
examination of the complexion geography of South Asia in the 
Kāvya-Mīmāmsā of Rājašekhara who lived in Maharashtra during 
the ninth century. Deshpandes study of this work shows that the 
people of northern India were recognized as (gaura) ‘fair, those 
of eastern India as (syama) ‘dusky, those of the south as (krsna) 
‘dark, the west as (pāndu) ‘pale’ or 'yellowish-white, and those 
of the middle country as a mixture of gaura, syama, and krsna 
(Deshpandey, 1993: 87-8). 

Discriminations relating to other physical features can be traced 
back to the time of the Rgvedic poets. However, the allusions are 
far too less when compared to references to skin colour. The term 
anāsa appears in just one of the ten thousand odd compositions 
of the Rgveda. Depending on how one interprets the term, it 
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may mean flat-nosed people (a-ndsa) or faceless people (an-āsa). 
Perhaps, the two interpretations really mean the same thing since 
a sharp nose may make or unmake the face that bears it. Another 
feature frequently mentioned by the bards relates to sipra, which 
Monier- Williams translates as cheek but according to the Nirukta, 
Sipra means jaw. Since the cheek is a fleshy part between the jaw 
and the cheek- or the eye-bone, the term most likely signifies 
either the cheekbone or the jaw, which alone can change the facial 
index of a hominid. Descriptions like su-sipra (with beautiful jaw 
or cheekbone), ayo-sipra with a metal hard cheekbone or jaw and 
vrsa-šipra with the cheekbone or jaw of a bull also fall in line. 
The skeletal record of the subcontinent also corroborates these 
variables of the facial index. Interestingly expressions like su-sipra 
and hiranya-sipra are reserved for the gods like Indra whereas 
expressions like vrsa-sipra are used in connection with non-Vedic 
people. The expression ‘bull-jawed’ reminds us of the bust size 
statue of a robust man from Mohenjo-daro with his hair plaited 
in the middle of the head, wearing a shawl around his arms and 
shoulders and the face showing bull like jaws. 

Turning to the archaeological record, the Chanhu-daro skulls 
were found to be dolichocranial (Krogman etal., 1943), representing 
a proto-Mediterranean type in which ancestral Negroid traits 
manifested themselves. One group at Mohenjo-daro was of a 
moderate stature with a long head, a narrow prominent nose and 
a long face but not physically very strong. The second group was 
a long-headed type, very powerfully built and with a tall stature, 
stout eyebrow ridges and large brains. An enormous development 
of post-auricular part of the skull was a characteristic feature. The 
third identified group was broad-headed, with a high cranial vault, 
prominent nose and flat or round shape of the occupit (Sewell and 
Guha, 1931). The population belonging to the mature Harappa 
culture at Harappa (Cemetery R 37) was long-headed. One type 
was tall, rugged and sturdily built, having pronounced eyebrow 
ridges, a receding forehead and broad nose with depressed root; 
the other was gracile, comparatively short and of weak type. 
The population of the later Cemetery H consisted of these types 
in addition to a rather tall, large and round-headed type. In the 
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later stratum of Cemetery H, besides the long-headed and round- 
headed types, another medium-statured, small and medium- 
headed, low-faced type was found (Gupta et al., 1962). The Lothal 
skulls show similarity with those discovered at Sialk, cranial indices 
vary between hyperdolicho to hyperbrachy. The nose shape varied 
from very fine to very broad. The shape of the superior face varied 
between hyperlepton to hypereuren. The stature varied from 
below medium to very tall (Rao, 1973). The Mesolithic human 
remains discovered at Langhnaj belong to a dolichocephalic 
population having supraorbital ridges and well-rounded occiputs, 
showing veddoid or Australoid affinities (Sankalia and Karve, 
1949; Ghosh, 1989). Guha regarded them as of proto-Australoid 
affinity similar to the Bhils and other aboriginal tribes of central 
India (Guha et al., 1961). The skeletal remains of the north-west 
Neolithic culture as typified at Burzahom belong to a tall, sturdy, 
dolichocephalic people similar in features to the present-day 
people of the Kashmir Valley. In the Deccan the Neolithic people 
were of robust construction, with large heads and a tall stature 
as at Piklihal. They could be the ancestors of a major element of 
the present mixed Dravidian-speaking people of the Deccan and 
south India. The Neolithic cattle-keepers of Tekkalakota were of 
medium-to-tall stature and sturdily built and were long-headed, 
with a large cranial capacity and variable nose form (Malhotra, 
1965). The Neolithic skulls from Nagarjunakonda were long. 

The presence of diverse elements in the physical biology of 
north western South Asia so well documented by literature and 
archaeology may explain certain anthropometric differences 
within an otherwise cosmopolitan Harappan population. Since the 
Rgveda relates to more or less the same area, as the Greater Indus 
Valley, allusions to skin colour, dark or light, physical stature, short 
or tall and facial appearances with flat or long nose, may not be 
uncharacteristic. The physical types represented by archaeology 
and literature had however long got mixed up physically as well 
as culturally through interbreeding and acculturation to give rise 
to new ethnic boundaries rather than remain compartmentalized 
into exclusive physical types. 
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The Linguistic Scenario 


The archaeological record has brought to light the presence of 
divergent communities and their cultures in different parts of South 
Asia from the beginning of the Holocene epoch and even earlier. 
The term community signifies togetherness and the necessity for 
a medium of communication. This medium may have emerged 
from incipient dialects comprising just a few vocables combined 
with gestures, signs and sounds. So long as these marginal bands 
of people remained isolated, these incipient dialects remained 
frozen for long periods of time. But as the band expanded through 
reproduction and began to interact with similar groups far and 
near, these incipient dialects also started developing lexically, 
structurally and phonologically. This may have given rise to a large 
number of dialects and sub-dialects in different parts of the sub- 
continent, the neighbouring groups coming together to constitute 
a linguistic family with shared lexical, phonological and structural 
features. Probably, the more important of these dialect families 
were the proto forms of Dravidian, the primary high Prakrts, 
the Indo-Aryan and the Sino-Tibetan. The differences relating 
to speech sounds, sign vocables and syntax are also fairly well 
explained by divergent habitat conditions. The effects of climate, 
tropical, temperate and cold on the speech organs of concerned 
peoples and the resulting speech sounds cannot also be ruled 
out. Add up to this cross-cultural contacts both within and from 
outside the subcontinent. 

For an understanding of the multilingual character of the 
region which cradled the first urban civilization of the sub- 
continent and gave rise to the earliest literary record of the people 
of South Asia, one must necessarily turn to the hymns of the 
Rgveda. Although the Middle/Late Vedic periods are the earliest 
for which a linguistic map can be reconstructed, the situation even 
at the time of the Indus Valley Civilization and certainly during 
the time of the earliest texts of the Rgveda, cannot have been very 
different (Witzel, 1995: 99). ‘An overview of the linguistic evidence 
contained in Vedic hymns shows the presence of various languages 
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in the Vedic period and the interaction of their speakers through 
loanwords and structural borrowings’ (Witzel, 1995: 87). There 
are clear indications that the speakers of Rgvedic Sanskrit knew, 
and interacted with Dravidian and Munda speakers (Kuiper, 1948, 
1955, 1962, 1991). In later Vedic texts there are indications even of 
Tibeto-Burmese influence, as in the name of the Janpada of KoSala, 
and of the River Kosi (Witzel, 1995). The earliest attested stage of 
Vedic and the most archaic words that occur in the Rgveda often 
have cognates or direct correspondences in Old Iranian, especially 
Avestan texts while they no longer appear in post-Rgvedic texts. 
Some colloquial forms of speech such as those used by wives of 
the gods suggest various levels even in the Rgveda (Hoffman, 1975: 
7). Tracing the influence of substratum languages, Kuiper draws 
attention to the use of iti, in the two forms of the gerund, which 
presupposes a long time of ‘sub-literary’ usage prior to acceptance 
into the high, poetical language, and in the spread of retroflex 
sounds such as t, s, d and n (Kuiper, 1967). 

Although the term ‘Arya encapsulated diverse peoples and life- 
styles, there was no question of assimilating diverse dialects into a 
liturgical text, the purpose of which was to articulate a regimented 
dialect, which called for special mental and verbal skills to master 
the prayer liturgy. But the prevalence of several non- Vedic dialects, 
which the poets characterize as bad speech and the influence of 
these bad dialects on Vedic compositions, is well documented 
in the text. A separate segment below discusses at length that 
even the Vedic dialect had its deviant forms on account of the 
encapsulation of composers belonging to diverse ethnic groups 
and dialects unable to say the prayers correctly. 

The Swat region has been recognized as the home of north- 
western Prakrt or Gandhara Prakrt, which may have existed in 
some form or other right from the third millennium Bc. We have 
shown elsewhere (Nandi, 2009: ch. 11) that the poets and chiefs of 
the Gandhara region, who were dark skinned and spoke an early 
form of north-western Prakrt had already subscribed to the Vedic 
liturgical system and were even composing hymns in honour of 
Rgvedic divinities. The compositions of Kanvas, which mostly 
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figure in the Eighth Book, betray considerable dialect deviations, 
particularly, in relation to case endings. A large part of the First 
Book, also attributed to the Kanvas does not, however, show much 
sign of dialect deviation. Perhaps, the former were in the thick of 
Prakrtic influences in the Swat Valley whereas the latter belonged 
to surroundings of a model nature away from the valley. 

Prakrt substrates of the eastern and the western variety can also 
be noticed in the existing Sakalaya text. The use of suffix -e in place 
of -ah in Nominative Singular of a-stems, as sure duhitā in 1.34.5 
and suro duhitā in 7.69.4, which appears in the Rgveda is stated 
to be a distinguishing feature of eastern dialects (Bubenik, 1996: 
2). However, the evidence of Ašokan inscriptions shows that the 
use of o in place of ah (compare rano in place of rajfiah) was the 
characteristic feature of western Prakrts. This may be attributed to 
the presence of certain poets of eastern origin as well as of western 
origin, who had come to the Harappan area like other groups from 
other regions of the subcontinent under the centripetal influence 
of an urban culture. Many of these people may have permanently 
settled in the Harappan area and accentuated the multiple pro- 
cesses of bilingualism. 

Such a scenario in north-western South Asia during the third 
millennium Bc may well conform to the suggestion that changes 
in gene-frequencies within a population affecting the substrates of 
language come about in a number of ways. These may include the 
separation or isolation of a particular segment of the population 
in the form of the foundation of colonies, inward migration from 
another population and the suppression within a community 
of a distinct segment of the population (Wind et al., 1994). The 
Dravidian-speaking ruling groups, which till now had control- 
led the cities and towns were undergoing considerable erosion 
of authority and depletion of resources. Consequently, the over- 
arching influence of the dominant dialect retreated giving way 
to other co-existing languages and its place was taken by older 
neighbouring dialects not much different from one that was sup- 
pressed or assimilated. 
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Primary Prakrts, Vernacular Vedic 
and the Mantra Dialect 


The recent suggestion that the Harappan inscriptions represent 
a sign system without encoding any spoken words, that it was 
meant to fulfil limited political, economic and religious functions 
and was universally understood in a multilingual space (Farmer 
et al., 2004: 47) would mean that the basis of communication 
in the Harappan civilization was not the scripted word but the 
spoken word, many versions of which were in circulation. Some 
of these dialects may have comprised a literary and a colloquial 
segment. This would also mean that different forms of knowledge 
and day-to-day experiences of life were communicated by word 
of mouth in the form of short and long compositions, in both 
prose and poetry. Since such linguistic skills were homespun 
and hereditary, every person irrespective of his vocation was 
capable of articulating or expending the inherited information 
depending on the changing ways of life. However, in the liturgical 
circle the same language would take a different form because of 
a strict metrical regimen and a stricter mode of chanting. The 
language of the Rgveda, as represented in the existing Sakalya text 
was thus not just another spoken dialect, rather it was a dialect 
specially articulated by the priests and poets for exclusive liturgical 
functions. This presupposes the existence of a vernacular Vedic 
dialect that preceded the Mantra dialect by several centuries and 
was used in the families of poets and priests. Not insignificantly, 
some colloquial forms of speech, such as that used by wives of the 
gods, shows various levels even in the Rgveda (Hoffman, 1975: 7). 
Considering that the earliest hymns of the Rgveda were already 
underway about the beginning of the second millennium Bc, the 
vernacular Vedic dialect can easily go back to the end of the third 
millennium BC or even earlier. 

The vernacular Vedic dialect appears to have stood halfway 
between the Mantra dialect and various spoken dialects like 
Prakrt, Dravidian and Munda. According to one opinion, the 
Vedic speakers knew and interacted with, Dravidian and Munda 
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speakers (Kuiper, 1948; 1955; 1962; 1991). Like Kuiper his 
disciple Michael Witzel also concentrates on the Dravidian and 
Muņda substrates in the Rgveda (Witzel, 1999). However there 
are other scholars who have taken good care of Prākrt element in 
the Šākalya Text (Deshpandey, 1993). The vernacular Vedic which 
was confined to conversation among the members of priestly 
families accumulated substantial substrate influences from these 
spoken dialects in the course of interactions and communications 
between the members of the priestly families and the society at 
large. Since all the relatives were not immediately concerned with 
the liturgy, their familiarity with the Mantra dialect was not even 
peripheral. But in view of their concerns with the larger society, 
they were fairly conversant with the spoken dialects. Many of these 
lesser members of these families may have grown with one or the 
other of these non-Vedic spoken dialects as their first language . 

As the Mantra dialect and the accompanying liturgy grew in 
importance and covered new territory the priestly craft became 
a lucrative enterprise, it may have motivated some of these half 
learners to try their hand at the Mantra compositions and carve out 
a fortune in the political circles. Perhaps the substrate influences, 
whether in the Mantra dialect or in the vernacular Vedic dialect 
were considered a normal feature and there was no conscious 
attempt to prevent these influences. This can be evidenced from the 
fact that the substrates are not confined to the Old Vedic language, 
rather they continue to occur in good measure in the middle Vedic 
language as well. The substrate elements may also have entered the 
Mantra dialect by way of compositions undertaken by Prakrt or 
Dravidian-speaking poets with inadequate training in the Mantra 
dialect. 

There are examples of sages using colloquial Sanskrit in day-to- 
day life, but speaking proper Sanskrit was required during ritual 
performances. Patafjali points out that even Brahmana girls and 
women could not generally speak Sanskrit and they were prone to 
mispronouncing Sanskrit words like rtaka as itaka (Deshpande, 
1993: 26). Even the Pratisakhyas contain long lists of possible 
mispronunciations to be avoided, and at least some of these 
mispronunciations can be traced to the influence of the reciters’ 
mother tongues (ibid.: 27). 
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The presence of Prakrt, Munda and Dravidian substrates in the 
existing Sakalya text was surely the result of prolonged bilingualism 
involving the speakers of these three dialects who tried to master 
the Vedic dialect and compose hymns in honour of different 
divinities. This suggests that as the centre stage of civilization in 
south Asia, the greater Indus Valley drew diverse ethno linguistic 
communities from different parts of the subcontinent who, in 
the course of time, became integral part of the social, political 
and religious processes in this region. The Indo-Aryan of which 
Samhita texts are the earliest surviving examples was a literary 
dialect used by the religious elite for limited liturgical purposes. 
Compared to this, Prakrt together with its regional relatives was 
the spoken dialect of common people and synchronous with 
the old Vedic dialect. Since a literary dialect is almost always the 
processed product of a widespread spoken dialect, the old Vedic 
could very well have originated from the primary Prakrts (Seth, 
1928) with lexical and phonological inputs from the Munda and 
the Dravidian. 

Considerable amount of similarity between the Vedic and 
Prakrt dialects in the pronunciation of vowels and consonants 
and the use of declensions as well as the nature and extent of 
Prakrt substrates in the present Rgveda also seems to conform 
such a possibility. From the lexical point of view the old Vedic 
and primary Prakrt share a large number of common vocables 
without any alteration. There are many other vocables, which with 
slight alteration can find place in either dialect. Still other words 
which are exclusive to the Prakrt dialect probably did not find 
accceptance in the liturgical circles. In case the Vedic dialect was 
the first language of the authors of different Vedic texts, substrate 
elements from the Prakrt would be extremely unlikely. But, in 
case Prakrt was the first language of the composers who lacked 
mastery of the Mantra dialect, the substrate influences would be 
a matter of asking. The absence of a strict grammatical regimen, 
the oral nature of composition and transmission and perhaps the 
insularity of recessional schools can also take part of the blame. 

The Prakrt substrates in the present Rgveda admit of both the 
eastern and western varities in addition to the more dominant 
north-western variety known as the Gandhara Prakrt. The eastern 
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and western influences point to the literary activism of priests 
and poets from eastern and western India settled in the greater 
Indus Valley rather than to the supposed eastern and western 
recensions of the Rgveda itself. However, the Prakrt substrates 
were not confined to the Rgveda alone. These continued to occur 
fairly widely in other Samhita texts of the old Vedic dialect as 
well as the Brahmana and Aranyaka texts of the middle Vedic 
dialect. It is difficult to assume that all these authors who were 
supposedly using their first language to prepare oral texts of great 
ritual significance frequently succumbed to the influences of a 
non-literary spoken dialect. But, as already pointed out, this would 
be a common phenomenon if Prakrt was the first language of the 
concerned poets. 

In Prakrt, words ending with the first vowel tend to replace it 
with either e or o as in sūre duhitā (1.34.5) and sūro duhitā (7.69. 
4). Expressions like sambatsaro ajayat in place of sambatsar ajayat 
(10.190.2) also belong to this category. This seems to anticipate the 
literary Prakrts of the post-Vedic period in which words ending 
with the first vowel in nominative singular in variably replace a by e 
pulise in place of purusa (Magadhi), lajine in place of rājña (Dhauli 
Edict), jine in place of jina (Magadhi). In western literary Prakrts 
(Maharashtri) of the post-Vedic age, words ending with the first 
vowel always replace a by o like jino in place of jina, vachho in place 
of vrksa, jaso in place of yasa. In Prakrt, the nominative singular 
in the ablative case drops the at suffix of Sanskrt words like uccā in 
place of uccat, pašcā in place of pascat, nica in place of nīcāt. These 
forms are also encountered in the Sakalya text like uccā (1.24.10; 
28.4 33.7, etc.), nica (2.13.12; 14.4; etc.), pašcā (1.23.5; 2.27.11, etc.). 
In the case of nicā the regular form nīcāt occurs only ones in the 
First Book (1.116.22) but in the case of pasca, the regular form 
pašcāt is as frequent as pašcā. Like Prakrt, the intervocalic tam (re) 
is frequently replaced by the vocalic na as in kuta in place of krta 
(1.46.4). Similarly, in many places, the Vedic follows the Prakrt 
in replacing a consonantal cluster by a single consonant and the 
preceding short vowel by a long vowel like duļabha in place of 
durlabha (4.9.8). The use of genitive case in place of dative is, like 
Prakrt, a common place in the Sakalya text. The text also follows 
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the Prākrt in using a short vowel before a consonantal cluster like 
rodasiprā in place of rodasīprā (10.88.10) or amatra in place of 
amātra (3.36.4). Like Prakrt, the instrumental plural is declined 
with the case ending ebhih; in addition to the normal case ending 
aih. The use of plural in place of dual like mitrā varuņā, in place 
of mitrā varunau or in place of indrā varuņā in place of indrā 
varunau and ašvinā in place of asvinau which occurs frequently in 
the Rgveda is a distinctive Prakrt marker. 


Dravidian and Indo-Aryan 


Although there is no denying the fact that Dravidian was a widely 
spoken language in the Greater Indus Valley during the Bronze 
Age and possibly also afterwards, the presumption that signs and 
symbols etched on Indus seals and other artefacts represented 
the Dravidian language as recently been exposed to serious 
questioning by scholars (Farmer et al., 2004: 48) who believe that 
these signs and symbols signified a sign system meant for limited 
administrative purposes without any phonetic or alphabetic 
value. There is also no denying the fact that the whole area was a 
vast multilingual space during the Bronze Age and perhaps also 
earlier and that considerable bilingual processes characterized the 
network of oral communication in this region, the other languages 
being Indo-Aryan of both the Sanskrit and non-Sanskrit variety, 
Munda, Zend and certain dialects of Sino-Tibetan family. 

The pre-eminence of the Dravidian dialect in the Greater 
Indus Valley and the composition of earliest Vedic or Indo-Aryan 
poetry in the same region seems to underline some sort of organic 
relationship between the two dialects. The presence of Dravidian 
substrates in the Old Indo-Aryan, already noticeable in the Rgveda 
is sufficient evidence of the parallel existence of the two dialects not 
much different from one another, lexically as well as structurally. 
In Tamil, words of Sanskrit origin account for nearly 18 per cent of 
the vocabulary, but in other languages like Telugu and Kannada, 
the percentage varies from 50 to 65 per cent. Besides, the common 
use of cerebrals or retroflexed dental consonants, the two dialects 
share assimilation of stops and pronominal distinction between 
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first-person inclusive plural (‘you and I and possibly others’) and 
first-person exclusive plural (‘I and others, not you’) (Southworth, 
1995: 265). The absence of alveolar in the Old Indo Aryan and the 
northern Dravidian dialects like Brahui, Malto and Kurukh, and 
the pre-dominance of alveolar sounds like t, d, r, s and n in certain 
Dravidian dialects (Burrow and Emeneau, 1961) also points to the 
fraternal nature of the two dialect families (Deshpandey, 1993: 
184). These dialects also contained words which are not known 
to any other Dravidian dialects of the south-central and southern 
regions (Emeneau, 1962c: 62ff. cited in Deshpande, 1993, 182). 
The importance of cerebrals or retroflex consonants in Indo- 
Aryan and the Dravidian and the absence of these sounds in the 
Iranian and European members of the Indo-European family 
(Bertil Tikkanen, 1987) may suggest the origin of the two former 
languages from a common South Asian ancestor. 

Apart from its relationship with Indo-Aryan, the Dravidian 
of north-western South Asia extended to the Elamite speakers of 
Iran, giving rise to what certain linguists describe as the Elamo 
Dravidian dialect. According to one opinion, the language of 
Harappan inscriptions was a part of the Proto-Elamo-Dravidian 
family, probably that branch most closely related to Proto-North- 
Dravidian. Dravidianists should be encouraged to either confirm 
or deny this relationship (Zvelebil, 1990: 97). These substrates 
suggest that the Old Iranian and the Indo-Aryan originally belong 
to a Dravidian dialect. 


Elamite, Vedic and Old Persian 


The Elamite, which was a major dialect of Iran between the mid- 
third and mid-first millennium Bc, also reveals considerable sub- 
stratum influences of both the Dravidian and the Indo-Aryan. The 
former has been discussed by competent linguists (Southworth, 
1995). As for the latter, we have tried to draw attention to certain 
similarities relating to nouns, pronouns, adjectives and case 
endings. 

A recent work (Keerthi Kumar, 1999) on comparative voc- 
abulary draws up a list of 500 Dravidian words, which appear 
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in slightly or considerably modified forms in both Indo-Aryan 
languages and the European dialects. The Dravidian language 
family, which once dominated other parts of the subcontinent 
including north-western South Asia comprised a number of close 
dialectal relatives just like today in the peninsular region. The 
Brahui of Baluchistan may have been one such member besides 
the Elamite. 

We already know that the Elamite dialect and script were 
widespread in Iran from early third millennium BC. Under the 
surging influence of Mesopotamian Cuneiform, the Elamite script 
was lost permanently though the language continued to be fairly 
popular till as late as the time of the Achaemenian Empire. The 
popularity of Elamite dialect can be seen from the fact that the 
Persian monarchs inscribed their edicts in Elamite dialect besides 
the Old Persian and Akkadian. The Achaemenian kings have 
left behind a monumental inscriptional archive, which enables 
scholars to undertake in-depth studies in the field of comparative 
linguistics during the sixth-fifth centuries Bc. Both at Bisutun and 
Persepolis, the Achaemenian kings Darius and Xerexes engraved 
their edicts in three different dialects, the Akkadian, the Old 
Persian and the Elamite. The Elamite dialect is also called Susian, 
which suggests that the dialect was most popular in and around 
Susa, the chief city of western Iran. Susa also figures among the 
conquests of Darius First suggesting that this area was not under 
the influence of Old Persian dialect till that time. The presence of 
Akkadian version also shows that the Persian monarch wanted 
to communicate his message to his newly-conquered subjects in 
Mesopotamia. 

A recent work on comparative lexical data shows that Elamite, a 
major language of ancient West Asia, is cognate with the Dravidian 
language family of South Asia (McAlpin, 1974), notwithstanding 
a few dissenting voices (Witzel, 2000). The Elamo-Dravidian re- 
construction brings the Dravidian dialects almost to the doors of 
East Eurasian steppes and increases the possibilities of Eurasian 
linguistic groups having been influenced by it. We are not in a 
position to go into the structural, lexical or phonological relations 
between the Elamite and the Dravidian and would therefore 
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restrict ourselves to certain similarities between the Elamite of the 
sixth century Bc and the Vedic of the early second millennium Bc. 

The Old Persian is descended from the Old Avestan language in 
several stages, the earliest stage in our opinion being the seventeenth 
century Bc. The Elamite on the other hand may have been a close 
relative of Dravidian during the fourth and third millennium Bc. 
It too developed in several stages from the Old Elamite of the third 
millennium Bc, the Middle Elamite of the second millennium Bc 
and the late Elamite of the first millennium sc. In both the cases, 
the stages of devolution were prompted by the considerations of 
new peoples, new ideas and new lifestyles in new areas as the two 
dialects moved from the Indo-Iranian borderland to the north- 
west and south-west of Iran respectively. The process must have 
consumed about a millennium. In both the cases, the breakup of 
Avestan and Elamite dialects from the parent Vedic and Dravidian 
families appears to have been motored by widespread changes in 
nature and society and decay of a civilizational process about 2000 
BC. The gaps continued to become wider as the members of the 
same dialect family moved away from one another in opposite 
directions. 

The few lexical examples, which survive in the Elamite text of 
the Achaemenian kings may be a little inadequate for any full- 
scale comparison between the Old Vedic and the Elamite. The 
examples we propose to examine here may or may not motivate 
linguists to go into the details of the problem. But our purpose 
will be well served if we are able to suggest the complex nature 
of ethno-linguistic configuration during the third millennium Bc. 
The examples include certain compounds, pronouns, adjectives 
and declensions. 

The Elamite text has the term damadanam, meaning ‘demon 
sanctuary whereas the Old Persian dialect has daivadanam. 
Here, dama is reciprocal to Daiva, which is quite inline with the 
thinking of Mazdian priests who describe the Daiva (Worshipers 
of God) as wicked people. The term dama, which appears in the 
Rgveda is derived from the Vdam, meaning to suppress. Originally, 
dama may have signified a place of suppression or prison house. 
The owner of such a house was accordingly a dama or demon. 
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The suffix part of it may be a contracted form of sadanam. In the 
Rgveda, sadana means a house. A contraction of the first letter into 
a short first vowel, which frequently occurs in the Rgveda gives the 
form adanam. Accordingly, Elamite damadanam and Old Persian 
daivadanam would mean ‘the house of demons’ or ‘bad peoples’ 
respectively. This would not however apply to Vedic damasadanam 
because both terms mean the same thing, the house. 

The term dunu in the Elamite text means ‘to give’ whereas dana 
in the Rgveda means ‘donation’ or ‘gift. The Elamite text has the 
terms hi meaning ‘this’ and hima meaning ‘in this, ‘there. The 
Old Persian text has ima, which means ‘this’ as in imadipi meaning 
‘this addict. ima in Sanskrit is the base of some cases of demon- 
strative pronouns. These similarities cannot be easily glossed over. 
Similarly, the Elamite text has the term harikka meaning ‘hostile. 
This may be an Elamite form of Sanskrit ari meaning ‘hostile’ or 
‘enemy. The initial first vowel of Sanskrit a always becomes ha in 
Elamite as in harima for Arya. But sometimes, the initial letter 
a may have retained its position in the Elamite dialect, as in the 
case of azzaka meaning ‘great. The Sanskrit equivalent of azzaka 
is Aryaka, which in Prakrt becomes ajjaka meaning ‘noble or 
‘respectable. The Prakrt term ajjika (Skt. āryikā) is a regular term 
for ‘a nun or ‘a devout lady’. 

The term vazis in Elamite means ‘tribute’ whereas vāja in 
Vedic means ‘wealth’ and vājin ‘a man of wealth. The term vāsi 
in Sanskrit also means ‘horse, probably from its use as a form of 
tribute. The term datta in Elamite means ‘law or ‘ordinance’ and 
the Vedic term rta (Avestan arta) also means ‘divine truth or ‘law. 
The Elamite pronoun T meaning ‘him, ‘her’ "it, also has close 
resemblance to Sanskrit i, which is the base of the demonstrative 
pronoun idam meaning ‘this’ or ‘that, relating to nominative and 
accusative cases in all the three numbers. The expression pasa in 
the Elamite pasama meaning ‘afterwards also seems related to 
Sanskrit pasca meaning ‘hinter’ or ‘later’ (pascat meaning behind") 
and pasemanjar in modern Persian meaning ‘background. 

But the most significant examples of structural similarities 
relate to declensions in the plural number of the genitive case. 
We have collected three such examples from the Achaemenian 
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inscriptions of Xerexes at Persepolis. The Elamite dahunam, which 
appears in the Persepolis inscription of Xerexes is the same as old 
Persian dahyunam and Vedic dasyundm though the meaning is 
slightly different. Dahunam or dehyunam means of the peoples; ‘of 
the countries, whereas dasyunam means ‘of the enemies. Another 
example of this category appears in the Bisutun inscription of 
Darius-I. The concerned passage ura-mas-da na-ap har-ri-ya- 
na-um means ‘Ahuramazda the god of Aryas. A third example is 
parruzananam (par-ru-za-na-na-um) appears in the Persepolis 
inscription of Xerexes. The term, which means ‘of many kinds; 
bears striking resemblance to the Vedic purujanānām though the 
meaning is slightly different. The Elamite word means ‘of many 
kinds, whereas the Vedic word means ‘belonging to many peoples’ 
or ‘of many peoples. 

The examples discussed here come from a very small inventory 
of Elamite words in the Persepolis inscription of Xerexes. A larger 
inventory covering the entire corpus of Elamite inscriptions 
issued by different Achaemenian kings may have to be examined 
by more competent scholars to ascertain the nature and extent 
of bilingualisms between the Elamo-Dravidian and Indo Aryan 
during the third and second millennium Bc. 

We would like to reiterate our position that following the 
decline of Harappan civilization interactive peoples on the Indo- 
Iranian subcontinent turned away from one another and moved 
in opposite directions. The Elamite branch of the Dravidian and 
the Old Persian segment of the Indo-Iranian moved from eastern 
Iran to western Iran in different stages and during the early first 
millennium Bc, these were dominating the linguistic configuration 
of near eastern region and exercising considerable influence on the 
dialectal format ofsouth-eastern Europe and the adjoining Eurasian 
steppes. We should not also forget that both the Elamite and the 
Old Persian were the two powerful dialects of the Achaemenian 
court and that the language of the court frequently imposes itself 
on the subject populations. The Achaemenian Empire during the 
sixth century BC extended from Egypt and Asia Minor in the west 
to the Indus Valley on the east, and area of political and cultural 
domination rarely achieved in the ancient times. A long process 
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of ethno-cultural interactions between south-eastern Europe and 
the Near East on one hand and the Indo-Iranian subcontinent on 
the other, across Central Asia and Iran during the third and early 
second millennium Bc reached a climax towards the closing phase 
of the second millennium sc. The process resulted in large-scale 
sharing of structural, phonological and lexical elements by diverse 
dialectal groups in this whole area, with the Achaemenian rule 
further accentuating the process of language sharing. 


CHAPTER 13 


Ethnicity and Afterlife 


The Rgveda, which may easily go back to late third or early second 
millennium Bc, encapsulates divergent funerary practices like full- 
burials, full-cremations, post-cremation burials, post-exposure 
burials and full exposures. Since the same community could not 
practice such diametrically opposite funerals at the same point of 
time not even for considerations of rank and ritual, these forms of 
disposal of the dead must relate to divergent Vedic communities 
in disparate regions of north-western South Asia. It is also likely 
that divergent Vedic communities shared these practices with 
other ethnic groups in the concerned localities. Probably a cul- 
tural matrix bound different ethnic groups inhabiting the same 
locality and following the same lifestyle. This cultural unity may 
have been strengthened as the Vedic speakers developed a new 
religious order and a superior social identity for its members. A 
cultural disconnect could not however be ruled out in case some 
of the groups did not fall in line with the new religious system and 
were quickly dumped away as heretics. Religious discrimination 
compounded by political ambition in times of a disastrous 
economic regression catapulted the whole scenario into one of 
widespread conflagration and social upheaval so graphically 
detailed in different portions of the Rgveda. 


Funerary Behaviour in the Rgveda 


The Rgveda, which is a bardic manifesto of ideology of nature 
worship encompassing different ethno-cultural communities 
in disparate regions quite justifiably records divergent forms of 
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funerary behaviour. The Tenth Book provides a useful corpus of 
such diversity. 

The fifteenth (10.15.14) hymn refers to the expressions ye 
agnidagdhā and ye anagnidagdhā, meaning ‘those who have been 
cremated’ and ‘those who have not been cremated: Each of the 
two categories comprised several minor variations of the principal 
mode of the disposal of the dead. The former consisted of full 
or partial cremations (10.16.1-2, 7), post-exposure cremations 
(10.16.6) and post-cremation internments (10.16.5) and the latter 
included full burials (10.18) and disposals through exposure 
(10.16.6). Supposing, as many are wont to do that the Rgvedic com- 
munities constituted a homogenous social group with uniform 
lifestyles, such distinct modes of disposal of the dead would be 
difficult to explain. 

Although cremations, full or partial are mentioned in the 
funerary hymns, it was not really a ‘preferred mode of disposal 
as supposed by certain scholars’ (Erdosy, 1995: 10-11). There are 
several passages which denounce the flesh-eating fire entering the 
homes. This is the bardic way of cursing away the cremation fire 
which may have already consumed several members belonging to 
these homes. Since the physical body entitled a person to enjoy 
the pleasures of life, complete destruction of the body was thought 
to deprive the soul of the concerned person from enjoying the 
same pleasures in life after death. Accordingly, the idea of the full 
cremation which surfaced in north-western South Asia as early as 
the mid-third millennium Bc, may soon have been compromised 
with the parallel and more widespread ideas in which the physical 
body was sought to be retained, fully or partly inside the graves. 
Partial cremations and fractional burials may have resulted in the 
process. 

The bardic concern to retain the physical body is also evident 
from certain passages in another part of the Tenth Book. The 59th 
and 60th sūktas refer to Subandhu, Asmāti and Bhajeratha who 
belonged to the Iksvaku family, which is named in one of the 
invocations. Subandhu, who had passed away, is asked to return 
from the abode of Yama and enter the body, which was lying intact. 
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There is repeated mention of Nirrti or the goddess of death being 
driven away from near Subandhu, of Subandhu getting back to life, 
while the Sama chanting priest continued with his chants and of 
the soul of Subandhu being freed from the clutches of the death 
god Yama. Repeated mention is also made of a physician trying his 
skills to revive the motionless body of Subandhu. 


Shifting Cremation Sites 


Considering, the marked preference for cremations among cer- 
tain peoples of the Greater Indus Valley during the mid and late 
third millennium Bc, one may also look for the evidence of cre- 
mation grounds. However, cremation, whether full or partial 
was practised alongside of several other modes of disposal and 
as such the evidence of cremation ground would be few and far 
between. Even otherwise, the survival rate of a cremation site 
would be very low. Wherever cremations took place by the side of 
a perennial river or rivulet, the leftovers of every cremation would 
be washed away into the river by the cremators. Whatever little 
remained of it for future generations may also have been blown 
away by high wind action or overlaid with a coat of alluvium at 
every high flood. As such, a cremation site would survive only if it 
was frequently functional and lay far away from the flood plain of 
a river as at Mehi in southern Baluchistan. A cremation site could 
also survive if there was sufficient structural activity at the spot 
not easily vulnerable to inundations as at Tarkhanewala Dera in 
the Ganganagar district of Rajasthan. At Tarkhanewala Dera, the 
cremation site lay at some distance from the river and was marked 
off by flat mud-bricks on a raised platform. 

If the Rgvedic evidence is any indication, cremation spots 
kept on shifting within a given area providing little scope for a 
permanent burnt deposit. In the context of forest fire, the parched 
earth is expected to cool down and be covered with dūrvā grass 
and other plants (puspini dūrvā rohantu, 10.142.8) to regain its 
former position. This may well be extended to cremation spots 
which are extremely rare throughout the entire area of the Indus 
Valley Civilization. The possibility of a permanent cremation 
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ground during the late third and early second millennium Bc was 
also compromised by the parallel observance of several modes of 
disposal other than cremation. 


Post-exposure Disposals 


The text also makes a clear allusion to post-exposure cremation 
and post-cremation burial. The Rgvedic passage on this practice 
implores the Fire God to heal up the wounds caused to the dead 
person by birds, beasts, ants and snakes (10.16.6). Probably, the 
skeletal remains of the dead were consigned to the flames after its 
flesh had been eaten up by vultures and wild beasts. Disposal of 
the dead through exposure to wild beasts and birds of prey, which 
later on became the most appropriate mode of funeral among the 
Zoroastrian people of Iran, seems to have been fairly widespread 
in north-western South Asia during the third millennium Bc. 
Apart from the Kalibangan evidence, which relates to mid-third 
millennium Bc, much useful information comes from Cemetery 
H at Harappa, which belongs to a slightly later period. The Zoro- 
astrian practice of full exposure began to take shape after the 
separation of Ahura worshippers from the Daiva worshippers and 
as the Zoroastrian priests put forth strongly the deadly impurity 
emitted by the corpse which caused pollution to earth, water and 
fire alike. 

In one of the hymns (10.135.1) dedicated to Yama, the god of 
the dead is said to reside on a palāša tree (supalāše vrkse) together 
with other gods and receiving oblations from there. He is urged by 
the oblators to take care of the ghosts of dead persons, who also 
reside on the same tree. The Atharvaveda, which was composed in 
the same language as the Rgveda and may have been developing 
alongside of the Rgveda provides further information on disposal 
by exposure. It mentions burial in a pit below ground (nikhatah) 
and cast-away (paroptah). These two modes are included under 
the term anagnidagdha (AV, XVIII.2.2.34). The term nikhatah 
occurring in the Atharva Veda seems to have been used for burial 
below ground (Gupta, 1972: 160). The term paroptah or cast away, 
on the other hand, refers to those corpses, which were cast away 
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in a distant land. The practice may only suggest disposal of the 
dead through exposure possibly placed on some high ground or 
large trees away from the habitation. The bones of these corpses 
may have been collected for a ceremonial burial possibly below a 
large tree. 

There are two passages in the Atharvaveda, which refer to the 
practice of burying the dead below a tree. In one instance (2.25), 
the tree is urged not to oppress the dead who lies buried under 
it. In another passage (3.70), the tree is implored to give back 
this man again, who is buried under it so that he may dwell in 
the Yamas home, addressing the assemblies there. For a possible 
archaeological corroboration of these beliefs, one may refer to an 
uncharacteristic building at Mohenjo-daro. In the south-western 
part of the city of Mohenjo-daro, a house has been encountered 
with interesting mortuary features (HR-A, house 1). The house 
is of average size, but has a narrow double entrance with a brick 
circle in the courtyard, which may have surrounded a tree. A 
few seals from this house depict the outlines of human figures 
standing on the branches of a tree (Ratnagar, 2001: 106). These 
figures may represent tree deities or souls of departed persons. 
Putting a dead body on a tree is also mentioned in the Satapatha 
Brāhmaņa in connection with the expiation of the sinful act of 
cow slaughter. Probably, this is how an ancient funerary custom 
was both accommodated and sidelined by later generations, which 
no longer practised such modes of disposal. This also relates to a 
period when the cow was being increasingly sanctified to prevent 
its killing. 


Full-burials 


Compared to all this, the anagnidagdhā category included either 
complete inhumations or post-exposure burials. The eighteenth 
hymn of the Tenth Book underlines various details relating to 
the practice of inhumation. It appears that women members of 
the family and other female relatives used to accompany the dead 
to the burial ground along with the widow of the dead person. It 
was customary for the widow to lie by the side of her husband in 
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a symbolic gesture of love and affection. A male member of the 
family, probably the next head of the family took the bow from 
the hand of the dead person (10.18.8, 9) symbolizing the transfer 
of family headship. The person then implored the widow to get up 
from the burial ground and begin a fresh family life. The women 
accompanying the dead person are also implored to wipe out tears 
(anasravah), put the collyrium once again to their eyes (ānjanena), 
cream their face (sarpisā), decorate with ornaments (suratnāh), 
drive away sorrow from their minds (anamiba) and lead a happy 
domestic life (10.18.7). The second line of this passage, however, 
needs a little modification to the interpretation given by Sayana. 

The crucial expression in this passage is ārohantu janaya, 
h yonim agre. Depending on the context, the term yoni means a 
fire-pit, furrows of a cultivated field, a house and, of course female 
genitals. In the present context, the term may relate to the burial 
pit itself, probably oval in shape and simulating a female genital. 
One of the major types of burial pits at Kalibangan, Harappa and 
Surkotada was oval-shaped, the other types being rectangular, 
oblong and round. 

At Surkotada, which is a late Harappan site in Kutch, all the four 
graves are either oval or egg-shaped. The oval pits measure a little 
over 6 ft in length and about 4 ft in width. The depth of the burial 
pits varies from 2% ft to a little over 4 ft. For the women who had 
alighted into the pit, this would be quite some height, which the 
men were required to see them through. The expression arohontu 
janayavh yonim agre thus simply means that married women 
(janayah) escorting the widow in the funeral procession were to 
ascend the wall of the oval pit before men could do so. Going by 
the evidence of intramural and post-cremation urn burials from 
Periano Ghundai on the Zhob Valley in northern Baluchistan and 
assigned to the early third millennium Bc, the term yoni may also 
signify a house. At Periano Ghundai, the urns containing burnt 
bones and ashes have been found buried below the floor of rooms 
or below the wall separating rooms of houses. Women relatives 
would naturally descend into these intramural pits and bid farewell 
to the dead person. 

One of the oval burial pits at Surkotada shows that the pit 
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was filled up with cairn stones on all sides and then sealed with 
stone capping from the top. This invites close comparison with 
what is described in three passages of the famous burial hymn. 
The first of these three passages states that ‘for the sake of living 
ones’ (jivebhya), ‘I enclose this dead person’ (emam paridhim 
dadhāmi, 10.18.14). That the encirclement of the dead in burial 
pits was done with the help of stones is clear from the concluding 
part of the same passage, which states that ‘with the help of stones 
(parvatena), I have suppressed death here inside’ (mrtyuh antah 
dadhatam). This passage is significant from two different angles. In 
the first place, the relatives of the dead person wanted to provide 
a strong and durable resting place for the departed and hence 
the use of stones. Second, the stone enclosure inside the pit and 
the large cap stones put on the top also underline the desire of the 
survivors to hold death inside this stony cage so that it may not 
afflict other members of the family. 

Even otherwise, use of stones would be unavoidable if the 
relatives wanted the burial to be firm, enduring and free from 
external damage. This indeed is a pious wish expressed by relatives 
giving the burial a final shape, as is evident from another passage 
of the same burial hymn. The expression stabhanami meaning 
‘I make it firm’ appears meaningful in this context. Two other 
passages underline the use of capping stone slabs (logam) and 
some sort of stakes (sthūņa) to support the capstones. 


Grave Goods 


Some consideration of Rgvedic ideas relating to afterlife may invite 
comparison with the eschatological data uncovered at different 
places in north-western South Asia during the third millennium 
BC. The most important of these ideas is the belief in afterlife and 
the consequent requirements of the dead in the life after death. The 
funerary hymns of the Rgveda repeatedly emphasize the offerings 
to be made to dead ancestors sitting in a row with face towards 
the south, the quarter of the death god. The grave goods which 
surface from all the burial sites reveal the deposition of bowls, 
dishes, saucers, flasks, goblets and other items, which signify the 
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belief that the soul of the dead man also ate, drank, played and 
slept like any other living person. However, there is a difference 
between human beings themselves making offerings to their dead 
relatives and people depositing the necessaries of life along with 
the dead relative in the grave. The latter practice precluded any 
necessity to make oblation to the dead by their survivors. But the 
communities which did not bury their dead, were obliged to offer 
funeral feasts and provide all amenities of life to the departed soul. 
In the beginning, these provisions would be made directly for the 
ancestors, but later a qualified person received all these perks and 
necessaries on behalf of the dead. A close look at the two passages 
(10.15.11, 14) shows the poet’s awareness of ethnic preferences in 
respect of funeral customs. Although, the poet wishes well of all 
the departed souls whether cremated (10.15.14) (agnidagdhah) 
or uncremated (anagnidagdhah) and urges the fire god to ensure 
heavenly abode for all the spirits, it is only the souls of cremated 
ancestors (10.15.11) (agnisvātā pitarah) who are invited to take 
part in the funeral feasts being arranged for them. 


South as the Domain of Death 


As the Rgvedic communities grappled with death and destruction, 
they also developed many of the ideas relating to the afterlife. 
One of the more important ideas was the projection of the south 
or southern direction as the quarter of death and every attempt 
was made to guard against the onslaughts of death god and his 
associates. One of the three sacred fires maintained in the house 
was daksinagni (southern fire), which too was intended to pre- 
empt the entry of death into the house. Like the sacred southern 
fire, the auspicious sakunta bird was supposed to make auspicious 
sounds to ward of evil influences. The auspicious sounds made 
by this bird, which takes its seat in the southern quarter of the 
house (2.42.3: grhāņām daksinatah ava kranda), are compared to 
the singing of Sama melodies by Udgata priest and the invocations 
chanted by the Brahma priest at the sacrifice (2.43.2). Like the 
singer of Samam, Sakunta is said to be proficient in both Gayatri 
and Tristubh metres (gayatram traistubham ubhe vācau, 2.43.1) 
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and protection is prayed for it against the attacks of prey birds 
like eagle ($yenah) and hawk (suparna) as well as armed intruders 
($yenah mā ut vadhit tvā suparnah mā asta isumān virah, 2.42.2). 

If the Šakunta or the francoline partridge was the bird of good 
fortune, the ulūkah (owl) was the bird of misfortune (10.165.4) 
and the kapotah (pigeon) was the messenger of death (10.165.4) 
and destruction (10.165.1). Just as the hooting owl synchronized 
with the onset of misfortune, the straying of the pigeon into the 
fire room, possibly the southern fire, coincided with death and 
destruction for the inmates of the house. The significance attached 
to the south as the domain of the dead and death god is once again 
underlined in two funerary passages of the Tenth Book. One of 
these passages refers to the arrival of the departed souls to partake 
of the funerary feast being offered by their descendants (10.15.6, 
11). As the feast is about to begin, the spirits sit on their knees in a 
row and face the south. 

Whether or not, the bardic record has anything to do with the 
Harappan assemblages, the burials at different Harappan sites 
show that the dead were laid to rest in a northeast-southwest or 
northwest-southeast direction suggesting that the dead were 
always to face the south. The extended earth burials in the lower 
stratum of Cemetery H at Harappa shows that the dead were laid 
on their backs either east-west or northeast-southwest with the face 
invariably resting on the left cheek (Vats, 1940). In the examples 
in which the dead were laid northeast-southwest the person con- 
cerned is already facing the south. Even in the case of those who 
are laid east-west, the dead person is also facing the south since the 
face is resting on the left cheek. In the Harappan Cemetery of R37 
as well, the dead were invariably laid on their backs in the north- 
south position with the head towards the north (Wheeler, 1947; 
Sastri, 1965). In one example, which may either relate to a foreign 
visitor or some grave offender, the dead was laid on its back in 
the south-north position with head towards the south. Two other 
exceptions also deserve notice. One of these, which is without any 
furniture and is oriented southeast-northwest with the skull of the 
dead man severed from his body may relate to a grave offender of 
a very high rank. A woman in the lower stratum of Cemetery H, 
who received an insignificant burial with a southeast-northwest 
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orientation may also have been a lady of high position punished 
for some unknown offence. Since the orientation of the dead body 
inside a grave constitutes an important marker of the funerary 
behaviour of a people, the similarity observed in Cemetery H and 
Cemetery R37 at Harappa may seriously compromise the idea that 
Cemetery H people were ethnically or culturally quite different 
from the Harappans. 

In the graves of type I at Kalibangan, the extended pit burials 
show that the bodies were laid on the floor of the pit, or partially 
over a layer of pots in a north-south position with the head towards 
the north (Gupta, 1972: 63). In one example, the body was found 
lying prone with its head towards the south, quite contrary to the 
normal Harappan interment. This example compares favourably 
with similar reverse burials both at Cemetery H and Cemetery 
R37. But whereas in the latter two sides, the dead were laid on 
their backs, in this example, the dead is seen lying prone. Once 
again, the example may relate to a person accused of some grave 
offence, but was still not show insignificant socially or politically 
as to be excluded from a place in ceremonial burials. At Lothal, 
the graves were oblong with the longer axis running north-south. 
The orientation of the skeletons followed the same axis with the 
head kept towards the north (Gupta, 1972: 68). In one example, 
however, the dead was laid in an east-west orientation with the 
head being placed towards the east. 


The Archaeological Record 


The widely divergent forms of the disposal of the dead described 
in the Rgveda, bears striking resemblance to the archaeological 
record in north-western South Asia during the Bronze Age. Some 
of the practices even go back to the Mesolithic and Chalcolithic 
periods in different parts of South Asia. Evidence of full burials, 
both extended and flexed comes from an open air site of Mesolithic 
Sarai Nahar Rai in the Pratapgarh district of UP (Varma, 1971). 
Examples of extended and flexed burials were also fairly common 
in the Greater Indus Valley during the fourth and third millennium 
Bc. Evidence of post-exposure inhumation, both intramural and 
extramural besides urn burials of children are reported from the 
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Neolithic-Chalcolithic phase in peninsular India (Ghosh, 1989: 
78). As for cremation, the earliest example comes from Baluchistan 
and later from the Hakra-Ghaggar Valley. In Baluchistan, the 
practice of cremation began with post-cremation burials about the 
beginning of third millennium sc. In the Hakra-Ghaggar Valley, 
full cremations surfaced during the mid-third millennium Bc and 
may be either coterminous or slightly later than full cremations 
noticed at Mehi (Gupta, 1972). In prehistoric times Baluchistan 
which lay intermediate between South Asia and Iran and was thus 
exposed to cultural influences from either side presents a cultural 
mosaic which can be observed from the archaeological record 
in northern and southern parts of the province (Stein, 1929; 
Hargreaves, 1929). In northern Baluchistan, post-cremation urn 
burials, assigned to early third millennium Bc have been reported 
from Periano Ghundai in the Zhob Valley. The urns, some of 
which are painted with pictures contain burnt bones and ashes 
and are buried either below the floor of rooms or below the wall 
separating rooms of houses. The Mehi culture, which has been 
dated between 2500 Bc and 1900 Bc, provides a good example of 
cremation ground measuring 40 m. long and 13 m. wide (Stein, 
1929; Gupta, 1972: 38). 

The cremation ground is littered with ashes, charred bones, 
broken pots, terracotta figurines and stones. In certain cases, the 
ashes and bones were put inside urns and buried at a nearby site, 
which has been described as a cemetery probably representing 
the chief and his kinsmen. The 1 m thick deposit of burnt earth 
at the cremation ground may suggest a period of over 300 years, 
which witnessed frequent and large number of cremations at the 
site. However, as in the Punjab and Rajasthan, the practice of full 
and partial cremations continued side-by-side with various types 
of burials. 


Kalibangan 


The cemetery at Kalibangan provides two different modes of 
disposal of the dead. In one case the skeletons were buried along 
with grave goods and in another only grave goods were in turned 
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but no skeletons. The latter type also falls into two categories. In one 
case the shape of the grave was oval and in another it was oblong. 
The location of these two types of graves in two different parts of 
the cemetery is also interesting. These graves which do not contain 
any skeletal remains may suggest full cremations in which nothing 
of the dead would be left for inhumation, but the soul of the dead 
person would look for a safe abode and entitlement to grave goods 
representing the essential requirements of a living person. Apart 
from this circumstantial evidence, archaeological documentation 
of full cremations has been reported from Tarkhanewala Dera in 
the same Ganganagar district in which Kalibangan is situated. At 
Tarkhanewala Dera, five full cremations have been uncovered one 
after another on a raised platform marked of by flat mud-bricks. 
Since cremations normally take place by the side of rivers, lakes or 
ponds a little away from the habitation, archaeological evidence 
such as this would not be easy to come by. The cremations at 
Tarkhanewala have survived archaeologically probably because 
these were ceremonial ones representing some very important 
personalities. Similarly, the evidence of cremation ground in 
Baluchistan has survived because of repeated use of the area, 
which left a hard thick cover of burnt earth at the site. 

The ceremonial nature of full cremations at Tarkhanewala Dera 
may also be extended to those burials at Kalibangan cemetery 
which contain only grave goods, but no skeletal remains. All 
this provides interesting contrast to synchronous graves at the 
same Kalibangan cemetery, which contain grave goods as well as 
skeletal remains, indicating full burials and no cremations. The 
diversity can be explained in terms of divergent ethnic practices 
though such divergence within the same community and even the 
same family may not be ruled out. For instance, the Hill Maria 
cremate the corpses of headmen, elders, wives, children and 
unmarried adults, as well as persons who died in a state of taboo. 
The remaining members of the tribe, however, are buried (Lynton, 
1984: 66). As for the orientation of corpses in burials, there are 
examples in which the practice of the orientation differs between 
sections within the same tribe (Leshnik, 1967: 28). 
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Harappa 


At Harappa, extended burials, post-exposure pot-burials and post- 
cremation urn-burials can be noticed in different segments of the 
town as well as in the same cemetery. Evidently, the situation here 
is much more complex than at Kalibangan and intra-community 
divergences based on rank and authority may not provide a satis- 
factory explanation here. 

Post-cremation burial is well documented in Area G of a mound 
at Harappa. The site has revealed nearly 230 post-cremation urn 
burials, which fall into two categories. The first category consists of 
as many as 178 examples in all, of which the urns invariably contain 
charred bones of animals, birds and fishes besides grave furniture. 
The pots are large, wide-mouthed and thick-walled. The bright 
red colour of the urns is suggestive of the presence of lime, which 
provided an additional protective cover against decalcification of 
the bones inside. There is no evidence of any charred or uncharred 
human bones in these urns except in one case, which shows the 
tibia of a person. This may have been a case of accidental death 
in which nothing but the tibia could be recovered. As such, there 
was not much to be consigned to flames and hence the exception. 
In all other cases, the cremation fire appears to have completely 
consumed the body and the ashes along with charcoal may have 
been immersed in the nearby river as at present. 

The other category of post-cremation urn burials consists of 54 
examples in all, of which the urns invariably contain charred bones 
of birds, animals and fishes besides charcoal. In one example, 
charcoal is associated with ashes. In a few cases, the contents of 
urns are rather unusual inasmuch as these reveal the presence of 
cereals, melon seeds, husks in addition to charred bones of birds 
and animals. Probably, the authors of this group of urn burials 
thought slightly differently about the after life requirements 
of their dead relatives. The remains of cereals and other staples 
together with those of birds and animals were surely meant for the 
consumption of the departed soul. The animals and birds, which 
were burnt either with the dead person or separately may also have 
been intended to escort the soul in its afterlife. These may also 
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have represented the gifts, which the departed soul was expected 
to make to the god of death. In both categories of urn burials, the 
usual grave furniture marks its presence with slight variations. 


Cemetery H 


For post-exposure pot-burials and extended earth-burials at 
Harappa, we may turn to Cemetery H. The Cemetery H complex 
at Harappa, which occupies an extensive area, consists of two 
different strata. The upper stratum is characterized by post- 
exposure fractional burials in pots and post-cremation pot-burials 
in a few cases. The lower stratum, which is separated by a thin 
margin from the upper stratum, also reveals two different types 
of funerary behaviour in two separate segments. In one segment, 
we come across complete inhumations of the dead along with 
grave goods. In another segment of the lower stratum, we come 
across fractional earth-burials together with grave goods. In the 
former category, the dead are generally laid either on their backs 
with their face resting on the left cheek, right forearm resting on 
the abdomen and the left forearm folded towards the shoulder. 
The legs are sometimes stretched and sometimes flexed at knee. 
In a few examples, the dead is found lying on the left side with 
legs folded near the knee, one above the other. Women have 
been found lying on their backs, face resting on the left cheeks 
and right forearm on the abdomen and under the left forearm. 
The divergence in grave goods and lying postures may indicate 
marginal social differentiation based on gender and status within 
the same community though the segment as a whole represented 
an ethnic identity quite distinct from those noticed in other 
segments such as the fractional earth burials group in the lower 
stratum itself, post-exposure burials in pots in the upper stratum 
or post-cremation urn-burials containing charred bones of birds 
and animals with or without ashes in cemetery G complex. 

In most of the examples, the dead are lying either east-west or 
northeast-southwest. In a very few cases, the position is reversed 
to either southeast-northwest or southwest-northeast. In one such 
example, the skull of the dead person was found lying by the side 
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of the waist. There was no pottery found in this case. This seems 
to have been the burial of a condemned criminal who was perhaps 
executed for some grave offence and was buried in the reversed 
direction without providing any grave furniture. A similar 
example relates to a woman, who may have been guilty of some 
grave offence. 

In another segment of the lower stratum, the excavator dis- 
covered a large number of fractional earth-burials. The broken 
condition of the pots in this segment may have been the result of 
immediate environment and some overground disturbance. These 
fractional burials represent post-exposure inhumations along 
with grave goods. The upper stratum at Cemetery H consists of 
post-exposure pot-burials and post-cremation pot-burials in a few 
cases. The pots were buried very near the ground above and thus 
exposed to the traffic over ground. The pressure of the ongoing 
traffic resulted in the crushing of most of the pots exposing the 
bones inside to direct contact with the earth. 

In the case of post-cremation burials at Cemetery H at Harappa, 
the dead body appears to have been exposed to birds and beasts 
as in the large majority of pot-burials at the site. Probably, the 
growing importance of fire as the great remover of impurities and 
carrier of the soul on its heavenly journey may have induced some 
of the South Asians to partially cremate their dead after exposure 
and before burials. In partial cremation of the dead, care was taken 
to prevent complete reduction of the bones so that these could be 
collected and put inside the burial pots. 

The Cemetery H complex has long been a bone of contention 
among scholars ever since it came to light. The controversy relates 
to whether the Cemetery H people were Harappans or presented 
some new demographic elements arriving from outside. The 
controversy does not, however, hold much water in view of the 
fact that nearly two-thirds of the Cemetery H people represented 
the same long-headed type who lie buried in Cemetery R37 at 
Harappa and also in the lower stratum of Cemetery H itself. The 
habitational goods of which pottery is the most important item is 
also a continuation of characteristic Harappan pottery, particularly 
the dish-on-stand. The only difference in the upper stratum of 
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Cemetery H relates to the presence of some round headed people, 
who may have come to the area from some nearby place to make 
good whatever opportunities the Harappan urban centre provided 
during the late stages of its history. The 180-m. long trench 
connecting Cemetery R37 and Cemetery H, which was dug by 
Wheeler to show that the Cemetery H people were not horizontal 
with the Cemetery R37 people appears to be of little consequence. 
Wheeler’s whole emphasis relating to a higher occupational level 
at Cemetery H seems to be considerably compromised by the 
marked continuity of physical type and habitational goods. 


Surkotada 


At Surkotada, excavators have exposed four burials, two of which 
contain only grave furniture but no human bones. The third burial 
shows charred human bones and the fourth one reveals unburnt 
human bones. Once again the three different funerary practices, 
full-cremations, post-cremation inhumations and post-exposure 
burials are well documented at the site. One of the burial pits 
was covered with cairn stones and the top covered by a capstone. 
This invites comparison with the last two passages of the burial 
hymn (10.18) in the tenth mandala in which the dead person was 
encircled by stones and a heavy stone put on the top to prevent any 
damage or disturbance to the resting place. 


Birds and Animals in the Afterlife 


The devolution of ideas relating to the afterlife can also be exam- 
ined from textual as well as archaeological points of view, gaps 
in correlation notwithstanding. We may refer to the practice of 
animal sacrifice as an essential part of funerary behaviour noticed 
in Area G and Cemetery H at Harappa. Although the sacrifice of 
animals like bovines, antlers and goats as part of the cult of fire is 
well documented at Kalibangan, there is no indication of animal 
sacrifice as part of funerary ritual either at Tharkhanewala Dera 
or at Kalibangan. At Harappa, the story may begin with Area G 
in which charred bones of birds, animals and fishes were placed 
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inside urns frequently associated with charcoal remains from the 
cremation site of the dead person. The animals, birds and fishes 
sacrificed and burnt either along with the dead or separately could 
be intended to serve as food for the dead man. Alternatively, all 
that the practice of sacrificing animals, birds and fishes meant was 
to provide escorts to the dead man’s soul on its journey to the other 
world. 

The birds and animals which surface from archaeological exca- 
vations either in the form of charred remains or in the funerary 
paintings on the outside of urns or pots discovered in the course 
of excavations may help some understanding of ideas relating to 
the afterlife. The goat represented its mountainous counterpart, 
the sure-footed Markhor to act as a dependable pathfinder for 
the souls. The fish may have been meant to help the soul to swim 
across turbulent rivers and watercourses. For the celestial part of 
the journey, however, the soul of the dead man had to depend on 
the hi-flying birds. These ideas relating to soul’s heavenly journey 
also find some reflection in the lower stratum of Cemetery H, 
which reveals a dead man with a sacrificed goat lying by his side 
and his hand holding the ribs of the animal. The posture is inter- 
esting inasmuch as it suggests that the dead man could not let off 
his most dependable pathfinder in the afterlife. Some of the pots 
buried along with the dead in this stratum contain paintings of 
stars, peacocks, fishes, trees and other items, which anticipate the 
much more detailed descriptions of souls afterlife journey in the 
pot burials of upper stratum at the same site. 

Although, the pots are badly crushed, some of these preserve 
valuable hints on the devolution of ideas about the afterlife. In one 
such example, we come across a scene in which peacocks carrying 
soul men in their stomachs are interspersed with stars, symbolizing 
the soul’s journey into the celestial world through the midst of the 
stars. Another panel depicts a man with a beaked nose holding 
two bovines by a rope tied around their necks. In another hand, 
the beaker man holds a bow and an arrow. A hound is seen biting 
the tail of the bovine on the left side. Ahead of this group moves 
a very large-sized goat or markhor, possibly in its destined role as 
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the great pathfinder. In another part of the painting the markhor 
is shown with trident shaped horns, the trident symbolizing the 
success of the journey. Certain other paintings show wavy lines 
suggesting turbulent rivers, which the soul of the dead man was 
to cross. The excavator of this site thinks that the two bovines on 
either side of the beaker man represent Anustarani and Vaitarani 
rivers. Neither of the two terms is mentioned in the Rgveda, which 
could have lent credibility to this suggested correlation. In the 
later Vedic age, however, the sacrifice of the Anustarani cow in the 
funeral ceremony is mentioned in the Taittirtya Samhita, a text of 
the Black Yajus school. Much later, the actual sacrifice of bovines 
was replaced by gifts of bovines to Brahmana priest officiating at 
the funeral ceremony. 

There is, however, no doubt that during the third millennium 
BC, the practice of sacrificing bovines and other animals was fairly 
widespread in north-western South Asia. These animals were 
sacrificed as part of funerary rituals to judge by the archaeological 
evidence already discussed. The practice also seems to be well 
attested by a passage in one of the funerary hymns of the Rgveda. 
The concerned passage asks the dead man to cover himself well 
with the hide and fat of the bovine (10.16.7) to escape from being 
completely reduced to ashes by the cremation fire. Another passage 
in the same hymn seems to suggest sacrifice of goat (10.16.4), 
although the expression ajah bhagah has been understood by 
Sayana as meaning that portion of the dead, which is without birth. 
Since, according to the Brahmanical belief, even the soul takes a 
new birth by entering a new body, there is nothing in the physical 
existence of human beings, which can be described as without 
birth (aja). The manner in which the bard asks the cremation fire 
to burn every portion of the ajah would surely signify a sacrificed 
goat being burnt either along with the dead or separately. 

The sure-footed markhor represented by the mundane goat 
served as a pathfinder not only to the souls of human beings, but 
also to prestige animals, like the sacrificial horse. In three passages 
of the Asvamedha hymn (1.162.2-4), the goat is mentioned twice 
by the term aja and once by the term chāgah. In each of these 
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passages, the goat is said to move ahead of the sacrificial horse, 
when it is taken round the sacrificical area for three ceremonial 
circumambulations before being slaughtered (1.162.9-10), cleaned 
and dressed part by part (1.162.18-19), cooked (1.162.13, 15) and 
offered as oblation to the gods (1.162.21). The goat is once again 
mentioned as moving ahead of the sacrificial horse, when the latter 
is taken to the place of slaughter (1.163.12). Since the goat was 
the share of Pusan, as mentioned in 1.162.2-4 (pusnah bhāgah), 
it was meant for sacrifice along with the horse and offered to the 
concerned divinity. The same would apply to the sacrificed goat, 
which was intended to accompany the souls of the dead person 
to the other world. Like the goat, which was a gift for Pusan, the 
bovines may have been a gift for Yama, the god of the dead. 

Some correlation between the funerary art of cemetery H and the 
funerary hymns of the Rgveda may be in order here. For instance, 
the Rgveda (10.14.12) mentions two beaked-nose attendants of 
Yama (urūņasau yamasya dūtau) and not one as represented on 
the burial-pot of the Cemetery H. Similarly, 10.14.10-11 mention 
a pair of deadly four-eyed hounds (caturaksau sabalau sarameyau 
svānau) and not one as depicted on the burial-pot at Cemetery 
H. One of these passages asks the soul of the dead person to run 
away from the two hounds, while the other passage describes the 
two hounds as guarding the path leading to the world of Yama. 
The beaker man is also a familiar motif in the paintings on post- 
cremation burial urns of early third millennium Bc. These post- 
cremation urn burials, which are encountered in the Zhob Valley 
of northern Baluchistan anticipate similar practices in many other 
sites of Baluchistan during the third millennium Bc, besides those 
of Area G at Harappa and in the upper stratum of Cemetery H at 
the same place. 

The suggestion that the beaker man of the painting represents 
the soul of the dead person (Vats, 1940) does not seem to be correct. 
The soul of the dead person is represented by the bow and arrow 
held in one hand by the beaker man. This seems to be confirmed 
by a passage of the burial hymn in which the next senior male 
member of the family is seem receiving the bow from the dead 
persons hand symbolizing thereby the transfer of family authority. 
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Clearly, the bow and the arrow represented the potential element 
of the dead person, which may be described as the soul. 

The characterization of the hound as biting off the tail of one of 
the bovines perhaps signifies that on his journey to Yamas world, 
the dead person was required to provide food to Yamas hounds. 
The bovines, which have incurving horns were however not to be 
completely eaten by the dogs since these may also have been gifts 
for Yama, the lord of the dead. The bovines in the picture are not 
precisely identifiable and may also have represented the buffalo, 
the traditional vehicle of Yama. 

The two four-eyed dogs, which have not been encountered 
on any funerary paintings so far however get a very prominent 
place in the funerary practices of the Zoroastrians recorded in 
the Vendidad. In north-western South Asia, the entourage of 
Yama appears to have comprised a messenger of the Death-God 
and his hound. The expression yamasya dita, which appears in 
the Atharvaveda and the term yama kinkara, which figures in 
the much later Markandeya Purana bear testimony to this line of 
development. The soul function of the messenger of Yama was to 
extract the soul from the body of the dead person and carry it to 
the world of Yama. The hound of Yama may have accompanied 
the messenger on every such mission. This is precisely what has 
been depicted in the funerary paintings of Cemetery H. In the 
Mahabharata also, we come across only one of Yamas hounds 
moving ahead of Pandavas on their last journey. The Cemetery 
H painting seems to fall in line with the tradition developed in 
northwestern South Asia during the third millennium Bc and, 
accordingly, depicts the beak-nosed messenger of Yama followed 
by Yamas hound. 

The funerary hymns of the Rgveda make interesting allusion 
to three categories of the dead like those who dwell the lowest 
regions on the earth (avare it udirtam), those who inhabit the 
highest regions in the heaven (parāsah pitarah ut) and those 
who are in between the two regions (madhyamāh somyāsah, 
10.15.1). However, irrespective of high, low and middle positions 
occupied by the soul, the highest place is preyed for all. True to 
the overarching nature of a religious ideology, no distinction is 
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made between the person’s receiving divergent modes of funeral, 
cremations, burials, fractional cremations, fractional burials and 
full exposures in the matter of funerary oblations (10.15.13). 

The absence of any major structural activity on the Cemetery H 
horizon also need not cause any blinkers. All archaeologists agree 
that most of the northerly urban centres were abruptly deserted 
although the settlements do not reveal any signs of decay. If this 
is so, one can easily posit that some of the Harappans stayed on 
braving the unidentified misfortune, which befell them, not hesi- 
tating to compromise lifestyle with the existing conditions of life, 
preferring a measurable existence in the land of nativity to an 
uncertain future far away from the homeland. Imposing structures 
or a semblance of urban life were thus out of reckoning. But the 
minds continue to be the same, which knew how to adapt to a 
stressful situation. Burials like those at Cemetery R37 or in Area 
G or even in the lower stratum of Cemetery H were also beyond 
the means of these marginal peoples. As such, it was no longer 
possible for a family to spare a bovine or a goat from its scanty 
stock of domestic animals for the sake of providing a funerary 
requirement in the shape of sacrificed animals. Probably, the 
graphic representations of these animals on the outer walls of 
burial pots were supposed to serve the purpose fairly satisfactorily. 

There was also a progressive shift from full burials to fractional 
burials like the one noticed in a section of the lower stratum. The 
fractional earth burials of lower stratum may also suggest, apart 
from declining resources, a certain depletion of the forest cover in 
the area and the consequent shortage of firewood. The emphasis 
now was on the exposure of the dead rather than on cremation, full 
or partial. The few examples of post-cremation pot-burials in the 
upper stratum may also have been first exposed to wild beasts and 
birds, which considerably reduced the skeletal part of the body. 
The small remainder of skeleton did not call for much firewood. 
Moreover, these appear to represent certain distinguished members 
of a society. The community as a whole was moving from full 
burials or full cremations to post-exposure burials only. The ideas 
about the afterlife did not however disappear and the paintings 
on burial-pots were not beyond the mints of professional artists. 
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There is perhaps no direct link between the artistic qualities of the 
mind and measurable economic existence of a people. At any rate, 
the artist was not painting for the market. He was merely giving 
expression to certain ideas on the occasion of a death in a family, 
that too perhaps not for all members of the community. 
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